** We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them ; 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.—HEINE. 
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PICTURESQUE 


SAN ANTONIO. 


By GrEorRGE WHARTON JAMES. 


HE FIRST impression one obtains 
of San Antonio, Texas, after 
leaving the station, is of the ordinary 
conventional, unpleasing, commercial 
American town. But after a ride of a 
few minutes he reaches the broad Alamo 
Plaza and finds himself at once in the 
heart of a city unique in some respects, 
rich in historic interest and pregnant 
with promise for a brilliant future. Here 
rises the gray stone Alamo, one of the 
most interesting historic buildings in 
America, built by the Franciscans in the 
dawn of the eighteenth century as a mis- 
sion church, but later transformed into a 
fort. In 1836 it was the scene of one 
of the most stirring episodes of American 
history. Here it was that Crockett, 
Bowie, Travis and their fellow-heroes 
faced death rather than surrender. Of 
the Alamo it has been well said: “'Ther- 
mople had her messenger of defeat; 
the Alamo had none.”’ And the heroism 
manifested by this advance guard of 
civilization has been an inspiration to 
Texas and the nation at large since the 
days of the historic stand. The Alamo 
Plaza is but one of several parks and 
ornamental breathing places that jewel 
this city. 


Much of San Antonio is of peculiar 
interest to the traveler, as it bears the 
stamp of another civilization. Narrow 
and inconvenient from the “business”’ 
standpoint, the streets are at least pic- 
turesque, and, when we remember their 
history, full of interest. This is the 
old Spanish and Mexican part of the 
city, and here is the old or Main Plaza— 
older even than the Alamo Plaza. 

A block to the west is still another 
plaza, commonly known as the Military 
Plaza, where, among Texas trees, shrubs 
and flowers, the City Hall stands; while 
still farther west, beyond Houston Street, 
is Milam Square, also modernized and 
made beautiful by waving trees of dif- 
ferent shades of green and a wealth of 
ever-blooming semi-tropical flowers. 

San Antonio is full of history, thrilling, 
war-like history, and its old heart is 
of adobé houses,modernized and changed, 
yet redolent of memories of dark-eyed 
senoritas to whom equally dark and 
fiery-eyed senors sang serenades during 
the silences of the night of days now 
almost forgotten. 

Nature has done much for San Antonio; 
indeed, the fertility of the soil and the 
atmospheric conditions are such that, 
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cool and thus refresh- 
ing sleep can always 
be counted upon. 
Outside of the old 
section of the city 
the streets are fairly 
broad and most 
of them are fairly 
well lined with trees. 
Small parks and 
patches of trees are 
dotted all over the 
city. In the matter 
of paving much has 
yet to be done to 
make the whole of 
the streets comfort- 
able. Naturally a 
growing city has to 
proceed slowly in this 
matter. The original 
pavement in the bus- 
iness center was mes- 
quite” tbhlocks, and 
these gave satisfac- 
tory and long service, 
but in later years 
asphalt has been 
used, and in the less 
traveled streets, 
gravel. 

JThe-city is grow- 
ing rapidly and new 








GIANT CACTUS, SAN ANTONIO 
left to itself, nature would see to it that 
the city was kept beautiful. But this 
of course, is impossible, so the intelli- 
gent work of man has been called upon 
to supervise and control the growth of 
nature. 

San Antonio covers thirty-six square 
miles. The climate is mild and reason- 
ably constant, seldom reaching the freez- 
ing point. Snow is exceedingly rare, 
and the flowers bloom all through the year. 
In summer the days are hot, but the heat 
is tempered with the healthful and gener- 


ally invigorating breeze from the Gulf 


of Mexico. The nights are mainly 


DEPOT, 


sections are con- 
stantly being opened 
up. Some of the 
older as well as these newer sections are 
beautiful in the extreme. 

In building residences a fine light 
brick is now being used, made from 
native clay. It is in two or three shades, 
all of which are effective, and there being 
little or no smoke in the atmosphere, 
and nothing else to change the color, 
the houses built of it retain their fresh 
appearance indefinitely. 

In the San Antonio River the citizens 
have a source of perennial charm. In 
some of the newer additions to the city 
there is much scope for the utilization 
of the winding course of the river for 
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purposes. The 
well 


park and _ boulevard 
owners of these additions, as 
the city authorities, should be alert to 
set all these wherever 
possible. 

The city has done a little—just enough 
to show what may be done in this direc- 
tion—toward the improvement of the 
water-ways that course through the city. 
Part of the River on Crockett Street has 
been embanked and planted with beau- 


as 


aside places, 
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city’s proudest possessions. Under the 
old Spanish régime no local power could 
have alienated these from the city, the 
Regulations of the Crown containing 
the most rigid and strict laws for the 
preservation of water rights. But under 
our “representative’’ system of govern- 
ment we are compelled to accept the 
foolish and venal actions of foolish men, 
just the same as we accept those of wise 


and honest men. Under a system truly 














WILLOW TREE AT HOT SULPHUR 
tiful trees, many of which are of sub- 
tropical varieties. If this were 
taken of the whole course of the San 
Antonio and also of San Pedro Creek, 
it would make the city a perfect bower 
of beauty. 

The San Antonio River has its source 
three miles north of the city, in a most 
romantic spot. It leaps forth from the 
side of the mountain, a complete river, 
and should ever have been one of the 
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PARK, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
representative the people would have the 
power to initiate, direct and check legis- 
lation. In the case of the San Antonio 
headwaters Canary Islanders, 
who were some of the early colonists of 
this Texan city, located nearby, but they 
were never allowed to control the sources 
of the river nor to interfere in any way 
with the rights of other settlers further 
away. When the boundaries of the city 
were abolished by the charter of 1837 


certain 
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quarries on.the city’s 
property and — far- 
seeing man—the res- 
servation of the east 
bank of the river 
and the east side 
of the Alamo Madre 
ditch for the pur- 
pose of building roads 
“as near to the river 
and ditch they 
may be placed con- 
sistently with public 
interests.” 

Such properties to- 
day, had they been 
reserved as the wise 
Giraud 


as 


advised, 
would be priceless 
to the city of San 
Antonio. The lots at 
the head of the river 
were sold in two par- 
cels, one of nearly 
twelve, and the other 
a little over twelve 
acres, for the sums 
respectively of $820 
and $655. Of these 
sums the purchaser 
was required to 








DRIVEWAY, BRACKENBRIDGE PARK, SAN 
(after the Mexicans had been finally 
driven away) these headwaters and the 
surrounding region were made city pos- 
sessions and they so remained until 1852. 
The poverty of the city led the Council 
to determine to avail itself of a right 
conferred by the charter to sell the public 
lands of the city. In vain the city engi- 
neer, Giraud—who certainly deserves 
a public monument for the good, though 
losing, fight he made for the city’s best 


interests—begged the Council to hesi- 
tate. He presented a protest in his 


report and advised the reservation of 
certain lots at the head of the river and 
also at San Pedro Springs. He also 
advised the keeping of the hard-stone 





pay down only 
ANTONIO, TEXAS twenty per cent. 
and the balance was 
allowed to stand for fifty years at an 
annual interest of eight per cent. A 
little later other tracts of land were 


added to these original twenty-four acres, 
bringing the total up to about 108 acres, 
and in 1872 the then owner, Mr. George 
W. Brackenridge (later the donor of the 
park bearing his name) offered them to 
the city for $50,000, no cash down, the 
city simply to pay eight per cent. interest 
yearly and the principal within fifty 
vears. The wise members of the Council 
accepted the offer, but such was the 
blind folly of the other members that 
they State interference; a new 
mayor was appointed, Council, 
a new and 


sought 
new 


committee to investigate, 
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the following year 
the contract was 
rescinded and_ the 
purchase revoked. 

As was to be ex- 
pected, the city, 
many years later, 
bought back its own 
property at a fearful 
advance in price, thus 
having to pay dearly 
for the folly of its 
short-sighted “ repre- 
sentatives’’ of forty 
years ago. 

The San Pedro 
Springs Park has a 
somewhat similar his- 
tory, save that it was 
bought back earlier 
and became a city 
park in the late ’six- 
ties or early ’seven- 
ties. Here three 
beautiful and deli- 
cious springs burst 
forth from under a 
white-ledged and 
rocky hill and quick- 
ly unite to form the 
San. Pedro Creek. 

















The surrounding 
park comprises 404 
acres and is reached 
by all the city street-cars. Children 
are allowed to play wherever they choose, 
and promenade among the trees, arti- 
ficial lakes, a race-course, an aviary, a 
menagerie, and resting and lounging 
places render it a desirable spot. This 
is the largest of the many parks of the 
city, save Brackenridge Park, for in 
San Antonio there are in all forty-five 
parks (mostly parklets or plazas) com- 
prise a total acreage of 330 acres. 

It is in Brackenridge Park that San 
Antonio has its chiefest possession from 
the standpoint of the healthful pleasure 
and recreation of its citizens. It covers 
an area of 260 acres, and, save for properly 
laid-out driveways and a few openings 
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BRACKENBRIDGE 


PARK, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 
made for recreation grounds for adults 
and children, it is in a state of virgin 
wilderness. Try to imagine the charm 
of such a park in the heart of Boston, 
New York or Chicago—a 260-acre plot 
of trees, shrubs, climbing and _trailing- 
vines, wild-flowers, grass, ferns, birds 
of every kind, deer and many of the 
lesser wild fauna of the State, the San 
Antonio River winding its lazy way 
through the whole—and this the posses- 
sion of the people. 

Some wise provisions have already 
been made for its regulation: no hunter 
with dog or gun is allowed within its 
confines; boys are not allowed to infer- 
fere with the rabbits, squirrels or birds; 
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no intoxicating liq- 
can either be 
sold, brought into or 
consumed in = any 
portion of the park. 
These are excellent 
rules and it is to be 
that every 
citizen of San Anto- 
nio will see that they 
are rigidly enforced. 

A step in the right 
direction also has 
been taken in Brack- 
enridge Park in the 
securing of a herd of 
buffalo, a herd of 
deer, and one of elk. 
Both buffalo and elk 
are fast disappearing, 
and_it is a most com- 
mendable proceeding 
on the part of those 
in authority that these 
herds have been se- 
cured and put in so 
suitable a_ location 
before it is too late. 
Additional native 
fauna should be add- 
ed as rapidly as poss- 
that every 
child in San Antonio 
and the region round 
about may familiarize 
himself with all the animals that naturally 
find a home in Texas. The botanists also 
should see to it that every flower of the 
State that can live in this park is trans- 
planted here. Imagine what a delight 
it would be if visitors could come here 
and find throughout the year a succession 
of" all the wild flowers of Texas. It 
would be a botanical inspiration; and 
these are not large undertakings if a 
number of earnest and sincere people 
get together and determine to see that 
they are done. The youth of the country 
portions of the State and the teachers in 
the district can be interested, 
and thus a close bond of sympathy 
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aroused and cemented between the differ- 
ent regions. If a youth in western 
Texas or northeastern Texas could feel 
that a wolf or a coyote or a badger or 
some other wild creature that he had 
trapped was being cared for in the park 
at San Antonio, or a girl in some quiet 
interior region could feel that flowers 
that she had discovered in the heart of 
the woods of her native place and had sent 
to San Antonio were being lovingly 
tended there, they would both feel a 
hearty sympathy with and attraction for 
San Antonio that they otherwise could 
not feel. And not only would these be 
the results. There would be the awaken- 
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ing of larger interests in the visitors to 
the park; certain or societies 
might become interested in specific 
departments and thus a new and ennob- 
ling influence introduced into lives to 
help free them from the curse of sordid 
commercialism that is growing sadly 
too rife on every hand. 

San Antonio is the home of a post of 
the United States Army—Fort San Hous- 
ton—and in the heart of the city is the 
arsenal, both of which practically add 
much to the park area of the city. Fort 
San Houston is the most extensive army 
post in the United States, I believe. A 
brigadier-general with full staff is located 
here, for this is headquarters for the 
Department of Texas. At present there 
are a regiment each of infantry and cav- 
alry and a battery of artillery. Extensive 
improvements and additions are being 


schools 


carried on, and altogether the government 
has expended over three million dollars 
upon this post. 

The headquarters are known as the 
Quadrangle. The entrance is through 
a sally-port and the interior is found to 
be a beautiful park where tame deer are 
grazing and various exquisitely-plumaged 
water-fowl are enjoying themselves in 
their natural element. In the centre of 
the quadrangle is a clock tower from the 
top of which the most perfect of all views 
of San Antonio may be obtained. On 
the extensive parade-grounds at the 
lower post there are weekly dress- 
parades and daily concerts by the mili- 
tary band which afford pleasure to the 
many people who can spare the time 
to be present. 

GEORGE WHARTON JAMES. 

Pasadena, California. 
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RELATION OF WOMAN IN INDUSTRY AND 
GROWTH OF 


CRIME. 


By Maynarp BUTLER, 


Special Correspondent for THe ARENA at Berlin, Prussia. 


I* THE year 1905, before the results 

of the census taken in that year were 
made known, Germany had six million, 
five hundred thousand self-supporting 
women; of whom one million, five hun- 
dred thousand were married, and in 1901, 
20.7 per cent. of the children born alive 
died before they were a year old! 

In Berlin alone, in two of the smaller 
industries, book-binding and box-making, 
out of 272 children born to 119 mothers, 
one hundred and thirty-five died when a 
few months old. 

But it is not only physical destruction 
that alarms Germany. The reports of 


inspectors as to the mental and moral 
capacity of the fifty and a fraction per- 
centage of the children of working- 


women, who do live to grow up, reveal 
yet more terrible facts. “I write,” says 
one of them in a State Report of the 
conditions in a portion of the country in 
which he himself resides, “in no spirit 
of pessimism as to the status of our 
children of the working-classes . but 
after association with the sons and 
daughters of mothers who were daily 
in the manufacturies of one of our towns 
important in textile industries, I am 
bond to confess that I tremble for the 
future of these young people, and for 
the future of the children whom they are 
to bring into our German existence. 
They are insolent, lawless, absolutely 
devoid of every trace of the softening 
influences of a mother; they are offensive, 
immodest, coarse and lewd. . . . What 
kind of workmen and workwoman do our 
manufacturies expect such boys and girls 
to become? What will our social and 
ethical standards, nay, the very founda- 
tions of our Empire be, when such immor- 
alities, such license, such demoralization 
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of all that makes life worth living, are 
now being perpetuated in thousands of 
our German youth?”’ 

It is to be remembered that Germany’s 
textile industries are her chief industries, 
and that in them alone more than 
375,000 girls under sixteen years of age 
are annually employed. 

These are the conditions in Germany, 
a country that boasts of its compulsory 
education laws, its compulsory military 
service, its minute scrutiny of human 
life in general; and which is situated 
in the middle of the Continent of Europe. 

Now let us turn to the other side of 
the world, to Japan, and hear what a 
professor of law in the University of 
Lyons tells us of the women in the coun- 
try of “the rising sun.” “In Japan,” 
says Professor Gounard in his invaluable 
work, La Femme dans Il’ Industrie, “the 
situation of the working-woman, as that 
of the woman in general, is very sad. A 
recent report establishes the fact that 

more than half the labor of the whole 
country is performed by women. ‘They 
are dock-laborers; hitched together by 
eights and tens, they drag the heavy 
flat-boats, they swelter in the ware- 
houses, they unload coal in the harbors.” 

And if we turn back to Professor 
Gounard’s own country, we find him 
quoting from a labor report which asserts 
that in the silk manufacturies of Midi, 
about forty thousand young girls “grow 
up enclosed within the confines of the 
factory buildings.” 

While from the western world, from 
the United States, comes the cry: 

“The married women employed in 
mills, warehouses and shops, during 
the past twenty years, have virtually given 
up bringing live children into the world.” 
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The extraordinary decrease in the 
birth-rate has aroused the attention of 
statisticians; but the number of the 
children of working-women in the United 
States, who, being born alive, die in 
infancy, or, surviving infancy, die before 
they are twelve years old has yet to be 
computed. 

But can any student of the trend of 
modern commerce doubt for one moment 
that industry, if it is to proceed at its 
present pace, requires the skilled as well 
as the unskilled labor of women, from 
the Orient to the Antipodes? On the 
twenty-ninth of July there was published 
in London an entreaty from Canada 
for England’s aid in furnishing skilled 
workers, in the course of which the 
Toronto branch of the Manufacturers’ 
Association stated that in Ontario alone 
there was employment for “25,000 more 
work-girls,” of whom “10,000 could 
easily be absorbed by Toronto.” And 
that “so great was the suffering caused by 
the one-sided policy’? of the Emmigra- 
tion Bureau in confining its attention to 
agricultural and railway laborers, that 
if pursued it would eventually, inevitably, 
throw the splendid markets of the “rap- 
idly developing Northwest into the hands 
of the United States.” 

How, then, to reconcile the universal 
necessity with the universal, deplorable 
results, is the question. 

How shall every civilized and many a 
partially civilized country of the globe 
preserve to itself, before it is too late, the 
highest qualities of bodily stamina, mental 
superiority, individual character, national 
standards, and national endurance, which 
are threatened by this new economic 
factor, The Labor of Women ? 

“We cannot,” said George Eliot, 
“reform our forefathers’; but we can 
forestall the deterioration of our pos- 
terity. And how? 

The present writer, after continued and 
close observation ventures to reply: By 
establishing in the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada, those two vast 
ortions of the earth’s surface where 
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systems are not yet fossilized and methods 
are comparatively flexible, a combination 
of State Control, with State Privilege, 
which shall convert the Labor of Women 
into a force of national conservation, 
instead of allowing it to crystallize into 
a truly formidable force of national 
deterioration, which it is fast becoming; 
a combination of responsibility with 
opportunity, which, while applying spe- 
cifically and immediately to those two 
powerful commercial-industrial countries, 
shall yet serve in general as other ideas 
originating in those two countries have 
heretofore more than once served, in 
human steps forward—as a model for 
all other lands. 

And why ? 

First, because, owing to the long- 
tested custom of coeducation in the 
public schools, state and municipal, 
and in many of the colleges and uni- 
versities, salaried men and women in 
the United States and Canada are on a 
far more equal financial footing than are 
the paid inhabitants of other countries ; 

Secondly, because skilled labor, per- 
formed by women, in the United States 
and Canada, is far in excess of that per- 
formed by the women of other countries; 

And thirdly, because by their early 
adoption of coeducation, the United 
States and Canada unconsciously touched 
the crux of this industrial problem, 
which now confronts the world and 
thereby, so to speak, have the start of 
the world in the solution of it. 

It was said by the President of the 
United States in an address to the students 
of a State institution some months ago, 
that progress could not permanently 
consist in the abandonment of physical 
labor; but that it did consist in the 
development of physical labor so that it 
should “demand the union of a trained 
mind in a trained body’’; and that 
belief is embedded in the character of the 
people of North America. 

A measure, therefore, which commends 
itself to that wholesome conviction 
amongst them is certain, in time, to be 
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accepted by them and carried into thor- 
ugh effect. Hence, the suggestion that 
women of every class should be com- 
pelled to serve the State will neither 
shock nor affront the inhabitants of the 
United States and the Dominion of 
Canada; nor will the State be surprised 
at a proposition which involves reci- 
procity on its part, for both citizens and 
government know that the unification of 
essentials in great nations is a_ vital 
element of strength. 

I venture, then, to suggest, with the 
assurance of being understood, that the 
Federal Union and the Dominion of 
Canada should exact of every woman, 
whether native or immigrant, over the 
age of twenty-one, one year of unpaid 
public service, this obligatory service to 
become one of the assets of the common- 
wealth by being devoted to its public 
institutions of every kind; that the 
Federal Union and the Dominion should 
bestow the right to vote upon all women 
born in the United States and Canada, 
at the age of twenty-one; and upon 
naturalized women-citizens after a con- 
secutive residence of a fixed term of years, 
that term to be sufficiently long to safe- 
guard the State against ignorant or 
degrading contingencies; that the State 
should declare all women born in the 
United States and Canada eligible to all 
public positions, save those of President 
of the United States, Governors of the 
single States and Prime Minister of 
Canada; that they should not be officers 
and soldiers in the army, nor officers and 
sailors in the navy; that they should not 
be ambassadors, foreign ministers or 
consul-generals; but that they should 
be members of cabinets, secretaries in 
embassies and legations, attachés of 
every grade, consuls and _ vice-consuls; 
that the Federal Union and the Dominion 
of Canada should compel manufacturers, 
mine-owners, cotton, tobacco, rice, sugar- 
planters, mill-owners, shop-keepers and 
employers of every kind, to divide their 
employées into alternating groups of 
morning and afternoon workers, after 
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the manner in which owners of chemical 
works and foundries throughout the 
world now divide their men into alter- 
nating groups of day-workers and night- 
workers. 

In the case of the year of universal, 
obligatory, unpaid service, the State 
would be the gainer, and to a remarkable 
degree. A vast impetus of human energy 
which now goes nearly if not entirely to 
waste, would be consolidated and made 
reproductive. For every public position 
which has just been named there are at 
the present moment in the United States 
and Canada thousands of eligible women ; 
and thousands more would welcome, 
as a sign from Heaven, the duty of pre- 
paring themselves to become thus eligible. 

Every intelligent woman seeks respon- 
sibility; every intelligent man expects it; 
let the State combine these two ideas, 
and an army of civic rank would arise, 
as valuable for the internal welfare of 
the commonwealth as is its uniformed 
militia for its outward weal. Nay, more 
valuable; for in many a portion of both 
the United States and Canada the militia 
would never be called into requisition, 
if the subjective element embodied in its 
feminine population were set free to 
exert its strength in the exercise of its 
highest instead of its lowest powers. 

In the case of the franchise, no one who 
knows the two countries can for one 
moment doubt that all those highest 
powers just mentioned would in the 
women native to the United States and 
Canada be unified into a_ dignified, 
graceful, helpful whole, by the privilege 
of the ballot. 

And by the division of employées in 
industry and commerce into groups of 
morning-workers and afternoon-workers, 
the poison-spot involved in woman-labor 
would be probed and healed; for, in 
so large a majority of cases as to make it 
well-nigh universally true, it is lack of 
time which she can call her own that 
forces the married empioyée to neglect 
her children; lack of time which 
she can call her own that ruins 
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her health and theirs; it is lack of 
time which she can call her own, and the 
consequent habit of living for and in the 
moment, that makes the young girl 
employée slatternly, apathetic, excitedly 
rude, degraded. 

We all know what haste and irritation 
of mind, what weariness and strain of 
nerve, a pressure of duties from behind, 
a load of duties looming up in front of 
one, cause; but few of us know, and 
some of us have difficulty in even imagin- 
ing what the gnawing of insufficient or 
ill-chosen food is; what the misery of 
seeing our children’s bodies being 
depleted, their affections blunted, their 
characters tainted, from day to day, 
while we have not time, and cannot 
seek opportunity, to prevent it. 

“Tl appartient aujourd "hui a tout le 
monde, ala femme autant qu’ 41’ homme, 
de s’ intruire tonchaut les conditions 
économiques on nous’ ivous.. . les 
femmes penvent et doivent s’ interesser 
a 1’ économie politique,” are the words of 


a famous French jurist of our time: “ Les 
femmes doivent s° interesser a I’ économie 

itique’’—they should, indeed! 

And the State should see to it that they 
do. 

There are women employed in the 
United States and in Canada, in woolen, 


cotton and silk mills; sometimes, in 
Minnesota Northern Wisconsin and Brit- 
ish Columbia, in lumber-yards and saw- 
mills; in oyster-beds, in hay-fields, rice- 
fields, on sugar, tobacco, cotton, coffee 
plantations; on fruit-farms, dairy-farms, 
in packing-houses for the export of canned 
fruits, vegetables, meat, poultry, fish, 
oysters and confectionery; in shoe-fac- 
tories, watch-factories—in Massachusetts 
and Illinois by the thousand; in box, 
soap, button, glove, straw-hat, cane- 
chair and cigar-factories; in the manu- 
facture of passementerie, under-clothing, 
military, naval and railway uniforms, 
caps, men’s suits, cloaks, and children’s 
clothing; in steam laundries, sewing- 
machine warehouses, bakeries and rail- 
way refreshment rooms; as clerks, book- 
keepers, cashiers, book-binders, printers, 
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typewriters, librarian-assistants, church- 
almoners; in customs-houses, ports of 
quarantine, post-offices, telegraph and 
telephone bureaus; as matrons, attend- 
ants and nurses, in hospitals, day- 
nurseries, workhouses, soldiers’ and 
sailors’ homes, industrial homes, gov- 
ernment, military, and naval nursing 
homes, orphanages, first-aid stations, 
police stations, city bath-houses, public 
play-grounds, reformatories, prisons, asy- 
lums, poor-houses, dis ries, asso- 
ciated charity bureaus, hotels; as inde- 
pendent owners of stock-farms, fruit- 
farms, dairy-farms, cattle-ranches, pro- 
prietors of employment bureaus, teachers’ 
agencies, stenography and typewriting, 
agencies—some of these on a very 
large scale—theatrical and li 
agencies. All these exclusive of cooks’ 
house-servants, nurse-maids, kindergarten 
and nursery-governesses; and again, ex- 
clusive of women professors and instruc- 
tors in universities, colleges, public and 
private schools of every grade, gymnastic 
institutions—of which every large city 
has two or three—special schools for 
Indians, classes for the training of young 
mothers, institutions for the teaching of 
elocution and dramatic art, sloyd, manual 
labor, cooking, commercial law; and 
yet again, exclusive of those engaged 
in professions, as physicians, lawyers, 
preachers, actresses and singers. 

It was just said that the United States 
and Canada by their early adoption of 
coeducation throughout all grades of 
schools, and in many and uni- 
versities, had, so to speak, the start of 
the world in the solution of the problem of 
woman in industry; and the preponder- 
ance in the United States alone of this 
method of instruction upholds the asser- 
tion. Of the undergraduate students 
enrolled in colleges and universities in 
1903, 62.5 per cent. were in coeducational 
institutions; in private schools, 45 per 
cent., or nearly one-half; while in the 
secondary and elementary public schools, 
95 per cent. were enrolled in mixed 
classes. In the public day-schools alone, 
exclusive of all other State-supported 
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educational institutions, such as agri- 
cultural colleges, schools for mechanical 
arts, normal schools, schools of mines 
and forestry—out of a total of 449,287 
teachers, the excess of women over men 
teachers, in 1908, was 332,262. 

It is to be noted that in the so-called 
“ black-belt,”” which includes the seven- 
teen states ranging from Alabama to West 
Virginia, the negro children are also 
being educated in mixed classes of boys 
and girls; so that these women-teachers 
are preparing negro women as well as 
negro men for their duties and responsi- 
bilities as citizens of the United States. 
Nor can any one familiar with the capaci- 
ties and qualities of the negro race in 
America for one moment doubt that the 
present generation of negro women is 
far better fitted to fulfil those duties and 
to bear those responsibilities than were 
the negro men to whom the franchise was 
granted, forty years ago; or the negro 
men who began to vote, twenty years ago; 
nor can it further be doubted that the 
present generation of negro girls will be 
equally well fitted for those duties and 
responsibilities, with the boys, with 
whom they are now being educated, side 
by side. 

“Is it right,” asks a professor in the 
department of economics in the Miami 
University of Ohio, “that the college- 
bred . . . negro woman of some North- 
ern city should have no voice in the gov- 
ernment, while the negro man criminal 
of the South is a voter? . . . In my opin- 
ion ’’—and the coincidence of this opinion 
from the other side of the Altantic with 
that of the French jurist just quoted is 
remarkable—“‘In my opinion, running 
the government is, in this age, no more 
the work of men than it is of women. 
The designations women’s work, men’s 
work, are but marks of a psychological 
lagging behind the times. . . . A woman 
administers the finances of Kansas City, 
while men bake our bread.” 

Now, leaving the inherent demands for 
the suggested reciprocity of the State in 
granting a vote to all women born in the 
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United States and the Dominion of 
Canada, and the receiving from them a 
year of unpaid public service; leaving 
also the indirect advantages which would 
thereby accrue to the State, and whose 
name is legion, let us enumerate a few 
of the direct advantages, the almost imme- 
diate results which would appear in the 
year that the millions of such women 
presented themselves, at the age of 
twenty-one, for their term of public{service. 

There would, for instance, suddenly 
be created an enormous increase in the 
public treasury. The city hall, the 
Boards of Immigration, of Education and 
of Hospitals; the ports of quarantine, 
the custom-houses, the Sanitation 
Bureaus; the offices of the Societies for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
and Cruelty to Animals; the public 
libraries, prisons, reformatories and poor- 
houses, would have a staff of unpaid 
clerks, assistants, attendants and minor 
officials of every grade, placed at their 
disposal. 

The United States Department of 
Naval Construction, let us say, might 
receive from the single States the enor- 
mous sums which each now expends in 
the maintenance of those paid staffs. 

Then, the State would gain for itself 
a vastly improved, if not an entirely 
reorganized, sanitary and moral condi- 
tion in its cities and towns. In every 
city in which the mayor and the com- 
missioner of public works, in the United 
States and Canada, have called upon 
ladies to aid in the administration of laws 
for the physical welfare of the people 
within their jurisdiction, and have en- 
dowed them with the necessary author- 
ity, an almost magically rapid, searching, 
lasting improvement has been the result; 
a result accompanied by a conspicuously 
reduced expenditure of the municipal 
funds. 

“It is simply amazing,” said a certain 
official of the city of New York, whose 
term of office was cut short by death; 
“I do not know how these ladies have 
accomplished it!’’ 
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But many an American and many a 
Canadian woman does know; many a 
college girl is little short of a genius in 
sociology and economics. 

Then, the administration of forestry- 
laws could be given entirely into the hands 
of women; and had they been so given 
sixty years ago, the wholesale, wanton, 
wicked destruction of the magnificent 
trees of the great Northwest, and of the 
Southern and far Western States, would 
never have attained its present shameful 
proportions. Women in the United States 
and Canada have conspicuous capacity 
in this direction; a capacity which, if 
organized, would redound incalculably 
to the credit of both countries; a capacity 
which, however, under the existing con- 
ditions, is being put to no use on a large 
scale. And with forestry-laws goes hand- 
in-hand the care of country roads, which 
in many parts of Northern Canada and 
in many of the just-named States, are 
left to take care of themselves, while a 
man, nominally their guardian, annually 
pockets large sums of the public money, 
a goodly portion of which is derived from 
the products of great estates belonging 
solely to women. 

And if we again turn from the larger 
public duties to the specific occupations, 
no one who knows the life of the North 
American Continent can but long to see 
woman-inspectors supplant the men who 
now pretend to answer for humane and 
sanitary conditions in slaughter-yards, 
meat-packing houses, poultry and fish- 
markets, and milk-depots. There are 
few governors of the single States, few 
members of local government boards, 
who would not welcome the right to thus 
supplant them. 

But if this be true, how doubly true is 
it, that not only executives, but the Fed- 
eral Government and the Dominion, 
society from Florida to Vancouver, would 
hail with joy the creation of two new 
offices, to be filled exclusively by women— 
namely, devisors of ways and means by 
and with which to batt}~ with the disease 
of consumption; and public instructors 
in the pathological and ethical responsi- 
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bilities pertaining to sex. For no small 
part of the sin of great cities is based in 
ignorance; ignorance which begins in 
the school-room and leads to the gates of 
hell. ‘The State has not the right to per- 
mit this ignorance to continue. The 
State has the duty to create this office; 
to appoint well-instructed, wise, reliable 
persons to fill it; the State is bound to 
see to it that every elementary, every 
intermediate, every high school in the 
United States and Canada, has such an 
interpreter of the lofty significance} of 
the obligations imposed by sex. And 
that officer, those interpreters, should be 
women. 

The twentieth century exposes many 
a fallacy, explodes many an old-time 
system; but none so ruthlessly, none 
so sardonically, as the attempt to reclaim 
the so-called fallen, in so-called refuges. 
It cannot be done. And why should it 
be expected ? 

Who would dream of tearing a flower 
to pieces, and then sitting down to paste 
the leaves together? The petals have 
withered before the paste is made. 

No! Preserve, prevent, is the lesson 
taught by the ages. And the State which 
learns that lesson first, will be the leader 
of all. 

But no government of our time, I 
venture to believe, can put that lesson 
into effect, without the organized, admin- 
istrative, legislative codperation of its 
native women; and such codperation, I 
further venture to hope and to prophesy, 
will be, as it without much difficulty 
could be, incorporated by the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada. 

I repeat, that their consolidation of this 
new factor in national existence, by the 
exaction of a year’s unpaid public service; 
their requital of that service by the fran- 
chise, would convert the threatening 
dangers of Woman in Industry into a 
conservation of a superb Force, and 
would make these two countries models 
of political wisdom, worthy to be imi- 
tated by all countries. 

MaynarpD Burt er. 

Berlin, Prussia. 














CONCERNING COMPULSORY ARBITRATION. 


By THEODORE SCHROEDER. 


ECENT utterances by President 
Roosevelt, concerning labor prob- 
lems, and especially compulsory arbitra- 
tion seem to me to demand a more thor- 
ough discussion of the latter [than ‘we 
have recently had. Furthermore there 
seems to me to be a need for such dis- 
cussions from view-points that I have not 
heretofore seen emphasized. I am neither 
an employer nor an employé, but just 
a simple parasite, who in the conflict 
between laborers and capitalists could 
not have a cent’s worth of direct interest 
in the outcome, but yet always as a 
neighboring non-combatant, I am affected 
emotionally and intellectually as a lover 
of justice. Viewing the battle from afar, 
as it were, the whole ethics of the strike 
has an aspect which perhaps most people 
disapprove. Some of these views I 
will now express. . 

Strikes and lockouts practically always 
are the result of a mere difference of 
opinion between employers and employées 
as to the requirements of natural justice 
as to their joint enterprise. When not 
this it is a matter (as in the struggle over 
maintaining a union or non-union shop) 
of maintaining or securing an advantage 
in the struggle for coercive supremacy, 
in the contest for their respective 
demands. The trouble, as it seems to 
me, is seldom over a demand for a rea- 
soned conception of justice but rather 
is it a study as to what can be secured by 
bluff, threats and actual violence. Up 
to this time I have never seen any scheme 
of compulsory arbitration which, in its 
solution of any concrete problem, 
proposed to apply any general rule. At 
best the ordinary idea of compulsory 
arbitration is only a scheme to relieve 
our emotional demand for Justice, with- 
out the least bit of clear thinking to dis- 
cover the rational requirements of Justice. 


Likewise when we come to the actual 
conflict there is always a t deal of 
emotional drivel about “liberty’’ which 
usually amounts only to this: that each 
party to the conflict sees only, and cares 
only, about the infractions of oppor- 
tunities of the class to which he belongs 
or aspires. They wholly forget that in 
all social relations absolute liberty is a 
mere abstraction, and of no practical 
value. What is needed, and never dis- 
cussed, is a clearer conception of relative 
liberty, whose problem is always one of 
maintaining equality of liberty with the 
greatest possible liberty for all. 

When a “scab,” or strike-breaker, 
has violence used upon him to deter him 
from replacing the striker, it is urged in 
his behalf that this is a free country, 
and he should be protected from inter- 
ference, in making his own contract in 
his own way, for the disposal of his own 
labor. On the other hand, it is asserted 
by the striker, that the original disputants 
shall be left free from the strike-breaker’s 
interference, to settle their own differ- 
ences in their own way. Why should 
not freedom from interference be equal ? 
It is well understood that a dominant 
employers-class-interest has caused one 
interference to be legalized, and the other 
not. We are here considering the equal 
relative morality or immorality of the 
conduct which determines what the law 
should be, and not what the law is. The 
law-maker may have been guided more 
by personal or class interest, or preju- 
dice, than by the ethical culture of a 
broad vision. The employer insists that 
the power of the State, by judicial injunc- 
tion and through its militia, shall be 
used to protect him in enjoying the ben- 
efits of competition among laborers. 
The latter, with equal justice, rejoin 
that, since through trust-favoring legis- 
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lation the State has practically destroyed 
competition among employers, and since 
it does not use its power to guarantee 
the maintainence of competition among 
them, it shall not use it to guarantee 
competition among laborers. When the 
State denies their equally just demand for 
force, the laborer naturally and justly 
dislikes the militia, and distrusts the 
state, and its courts. 

The coercive power of threatened 
eviction and starvation, used against 
laboring men, is no more conducive to 
justice, nor consistent with decent regard 
for human suffering, than is the use of 
bullets and dynamite threatened by 
strikers as a means of forcing their oppo- 
nents to yield. The strike-breaker, who 
lends himself as a means toward starving 
out his fellow-worker, is himself using a 
weapon no less violent or coercive than 
the physical violence sometimes visited 
upon him. The equities of their respec- 
tive suffering families are equal. The 
conservators of the ethics of the capitalist 
always insist that “there is no worse 
enemy of the wage-worker than the 
man who condones mob violence.” That 
is good as far as it goes. But our petu- 
lant President, through the prejudices 
engendered by his class interests, at 
least prior to his last message, failed to 
see or state the co-related truth, that 
there is no worse stimulant to mob 
violence than the conduct of the capital- 
istic class when, as employers, they seek 
to coerce the will of the laboring man, 
by the cutting off of his food supply, 
without convincing his reason that the 
offered wage is his reasonable portion 
of their jointly created labor product. 
Coercion by starvation may not be mob 
violence, but certainly it is physical 
violence and no more conducive to the 
discovery and establishment of economic 
justice than is the assassin’s knife or 
dynamite, and is an equally potent and 
barbarous, though because of its indirec- 
tion, seemingly a peaceful and individual 
form of violence. 

In every such struggle both parties are 
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equally justified in their contention, 
and each is quite as wrong as the other 
from the view-point of natural justice, 
because he tells only a half-truth; he 
persists in seeing only one element of a 
related existence, instead of viewing the 
situation as a whole and discussing it as an 
entirety. More technically expressed, 
each errs because his ethical generali- 
zations are made without taking into 
account all of the essential conditions. 
Besides, in the warfare between two 
economic organizations, inaptly, but with 
desirable brevity, called the “money 
trust”’ and the “muscle trust,” the 
interests of those who cannot belong to 
either are wholly ignored. We need 
but to recall the coal strike, or any large 
railroad or building-trades strike, to be 
convinced that both parties to it are 
entirely satisfied to see only their own 
personal or class welfare. In New York 
City a delay in building operation by 
labor troubles has resulted in 70,000 
school children being excluded from a 
portion of their instruction, during school 
hours. Is not the public interested in 
labor troubles ? 

At the best, every lockout and strike 
is but an appeal to such coercive methods 
as the established usage of the dominant 
class permits. In no case is the relative 
justice of the partisan demands judicially 
considered, much less decided. The 
only question examined by the courts, 
or even the public, is the legality of the 
respective coercive measures used, never 
the justice of the ends sought to be 
reached by the capitalists’ legalized 
violence. Since the “money trust’’ is 
the dominant power, politically and 
intellectually, its interests determine the 
rules of the fight, and quite uniformly 
the regulations of the economic prize- 
ring, put the laborers’ coercion to a dis- 
advantage. The uncrowned monarchs 
of our plutocracy exercise an economic 
might which, though indirect, is more 
far-reaching and more arbitrary and 
cruel in its tyrannies, more unjust and 
more relentless in its judgments, a 
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thousand-fold, than that of the worst of 
the crowned ruffians that ever lived. If 
by terminating the lease of life of the 
chief beneficiaries of legalized injustice 
and vested wrong, we could destroy the 
systems which uphold them, a few high 
class murders would become a civic 
duty. Unfortunately the road to justice 
is not so smooth nor short. Only pro- 
gressive culture can minimize the wrongs 
—culture which produces so sensitive a 
conscience that like the women of classical 
antiquity, who suffered death rather 
than dishonor, these would willingly 
commit suicide rather than to offer the 
insolence of charity to those of the class 
to whom they deny a just share of the 
product of their labor. The only reason 
every one does not agree with these con- 
clusions is that the connection between 
our legalized economic injustices and 
those who are almost daily reported as 
having starved or frozen to death, is 
so indirect that the “intelligent’’ Ameri- 
can public is too stupid to see it. 

Long ago, society discovered that 
divine providence did not always deter- 
mine in accordance with the fact, the 
guilt or innocence of accused persons 
compelled to submit to the ordeal of 
fire or water. Later, as between duel- 
lists, it became certain that injustice 
was often on the side of the most skil- 
ful and powerful. In the furtherance 
of ‘right and peace, we compelled the 
quarrelsome to resort to courts, making 
dueling a crime. Internationally, we 
are beginning to doubt that unerring 
justice is always on the side of the best 
markmanship, even when combined with 
the biggest and most numerous guns. 

Therefore, courts of international arbi- 
tration are becoming more conspicuous. 
That one has observed the rules for fair 
dueling, or the laws which establish 
what we, as a matter of courtesy, miscall 
civilized warfare, is no longer considered 
any evidence that the mightiest was 
nearest the ethical might. Such ethics 
of barbarous methods are now generally 
endorsed only in the contests between 
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labor and capital. Here the capitalist 
may coerce the laborer by eviction and 
starvation, and the labor unions may 
ruin the financier, and if they observe 
the rules for fair dueling, according to 
a modern refined barbarism, we still 
accept the outcome of this contest of 
coercion and endurance, as the wisest 
method by which the right can be deter- 
mined. 

Centuries ago, society concluded that 
contestants to disputed property rights 
should not be allowed in the settlement 
of their difficulties to disturb the peace 
of society, and to preclude their disputes 
from injuring others, courts were estab- 
lished and the disagreeing ones were 
compelled by force to submit their con- 
troversies to these established tribunals. 
In every strike or lockout, the contending 
forces are but seeking by coercion to 
compel acceptance of the other’s concep- 
tion of justice, and here, more than in 
the duel, or the belligerent settlement of 
differences between individuals, the peace 
and quiet, and the established relations 
of society are disturbed. 

It is not enough that occasionally a 
strike or lockout is submitted to volun- 
tary arbitration, because the contestants 
each fear extermination. It is not enough 
that sometimes they submit to the deci- 
sion of such voluntary tribunal. The 
power of the State, as in every class of 
controversy over the discovery and main- 
tainance of natural justice, must compel 
submission to a proper court, and must 
enforce its judgments, or confess its 
bankruptcy and go out of business, as 
the anarchists demand. It is not enough 
that the militia are called out to see that 
the established regulations for the war- 
fare of economic violence are observed; 
they would be better employed to enforce 
the judgment of some judicial tribunal, 
called into existence to prevent the con- 
flict by adjudicating the equities, with 
natural justice, and not capitalistic class 
interest, or customs based thereon, as 
the end to be achieved. 

That such a tribunal would not be 
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infallible may be admitted. That its 
guesses would average as high for 
justice as the present resultant of such 
strife is scarcely to be doubted. That 
greater quiet would be insured, and less 
injury inflicted upon the non-combatants 
of society is certain to demonstration. 
Then why not compulsory arbitration ? 
Just as the rules of jurisprudence are of 
gradual growth, and an expression of 
the summarized racial experience, so 
would such a tribunal for labor arbitra- 
tion gradually develop a set of rules, 
by which, with a constantly increasing 
certitude, a close approximation to natural 
justice will be assured. Its first general- 
izations would, of course, express only 
conditional truths, and would require 
amendment from time to time as new 
conditions were brought into existence, 
or were called to its attention. 

The capitalist objects to compulsory 
orbitration as an unwarranted interfer- 
ence with his property. The answer is 
that in our form of government there is 
no divine right in property. It is morally 
obligated to protect private property 
only so long as it represents personal 
creation out of nature’s raw material. 
What the capitalist has gained by the 
unjust despoilation of the workers who 
actually create the nation’s wealth, or 
what he has received by inheritance from 
ancestral beneficiaries of legalized exploi- 
tation, will no longer be protected by 
other people carrying rifles, when we 
other people conclude the capital was 
unjustly gotten, and the use made of it 
injurious to us. When the mass of us 
have reached that conclusion some capital- 
ists will be unhorsed and their illgotten 
and ill-used estates taken from them. 

The lawyer objects to compulsory 
arbitration because no general rules have 
been outlined to guide the court of arbi- 
tration and so he argues that such a 
tribunal would be government by the 
arbitrary power of men and not of law 
and so such an act would be unconstitu- 
tional as not constituting due process of 
aw. The laboring man opposes com- 
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pulsory arbitration because he feels sure 
that the capitalistic class interests will 
dominate the minds of those who will 
constitute the tribunal, and their arbi- 
trary power will therefore be more 
dangerous to the laborer’s interests than 
are our present courts, whose whole 
attitude of mind he deems inimical to 
his interests. I will answer these two 
objections together, as they both involve 
the question of controlling the action of 
such a tribunal by legislatively-created 
standards. I will endeavor to evolve 
such standards. 

A general guide for the deliberations 
of such an arbitration tribunal is not 
difficult of statement, as it seems to me, 
if we remember a few fundamental 
truths. The laborer and the capitalist 
must be recognized, for purposes of the 
controversy, as existing in an indissol- 
uble relation wherein each is indispen- 
sable to the other. The equities of each 
must be determined, not separately, 
but ever in the light of their relation to 
the equal equities of the other, and the 
relation of both to society. When once 
we become fully conscious in thought, 
as well as in those empty phrasings 
which are so seldom translated into 
consistent action, that the profit of every 
business is the joint product of invested 
capital, the managerial mind, and the 
executive brain and the intelligently- 
directed muscle of the laborer, then we 
have a basis for an equitable distribution 
of the product of the joint efforts. For 
the purpose of this discussion Iam making 
the rather violent assumption that the 
capitalist’s capital is always acquired by 
means which are beyond question by our 
most refined sense of natural justice. 

Roughly, it may be said that in all 
disputed cases the method for dividing 
joint earnings (that is, determining the 
laborer’s wages, and the employer's 
net profit) should be something like the 
following: First, we fix accurately the 
minimum rate of interest for which 
money can be had in safe investments. 
Next, we must determine the sum upon 
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which the employer may reasonably 
expect interest out of the gross profits of 
this joint labor. If the employer is a 
corporation, the investment is never 
to be estimated by either the face, or the 
market, value of the stocksfissued. The 
first of these is fixed, usually by the extrav- 
agant speculative over-valuation at which 
the incorporators, for more or less dis- 
honest purposes, exchange property for 
stock issues. The second is often depend- 
ent, partly upon fictitious sales and 
stock-exchange jugglery, and partly upon 
monopolies and other artificially-created 
means of temporarily extorting from 
helpless public unreasonable profits. The 
valuation upon which the capitalist’s 
interest is to be allowed should be the 
least amount of cash that would replace 
all of the physical property necessarily 
and wisely used in the enterprise. If 
any part of it consists of patents, or trade 
secrets of wholly speculative or unascer- 
tainable market value, these should be 
excluded from consideration as part of 
the primary capital. They might be 
treated as a portion of managerial equip- 
ment, to be taken into account in fixing 
the reasonableness of official salaries. 
Good-will, which is the product of adver- 
tising, can be estimated by the cost of 
duplicating, so much of it as is equal to 
the present attained repute, if utilized 
by a new business. Having thus deter- 
mined the amount of capital actually 
in use, and the minimum rate of interest 
at. which money is to be had, we next 
adjudge what is the minimum wage at 
which a laborer can live in such comfort 
as our civilization, the hygienic, educa- 
tional and physical necessities of our 
economic conditions, and himself and 
family make necessary. This is not 
always a sum which is ascertainable 
with mathematical certainty, and yet 
similar problems are solved by courts in 
almost every receivership case, and all 
controversies over alimony. 

All this, as before indicated, is neces- 
sary only where an actual controversy as 
to the reasonableness of wages is in 
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existence. Let us define gross earnings 
to mean, the earnings without the cost 
of labor, or interest on capital in use, 
being deducted. If, then, we deduct 
from the annual gross earnings a sum 
equal to the annual pay-rol] at the 
adjudged minimum rate of wages and 
the annual interests at the adjudged 
minimum rate upon the cash value 
of the plant, and there is a balance 
which we designate as the surplus earn- 
ings, then that balance must determine 
whether or not, and how much, the 
laborer’s wage is to be increased above 
the minimum cost of decent living. 

The employer who preys on the neces- 
sities of his employées so as to secure 
their labor at less than a minimum of 
decent living wages, should be treated 
as any other proprietor of a school for 
crime, or the propagator of contagious 
disease. Life in the slums of any city 
make this plain. The two minimums 
determined, it might be laid down as a 
rule that every business which can not 
show profit enough for both, and in the 
future of which no capitalist has sufficient 
confidence to guarantee both, has no 
excuse for its existence, and should be 
suppressed. The capitalist, having the 
absolute managerial control, should not 
be allowed to embark in a business of 
sufficient social consequence to employ 
say 100 persons, unless he is willing to 
take chances on securing his interest, 
and show himself able, by the method 
hereinafter pointed out, to guarantee to 
the laborer his minimum wage, and such 
additional sum as he may be adjudged 
entitled to. 

Since this surplus profit is a joint 
creation of the invested capital and the 
labor employed, the determination of the 
excess above the minimum wage and 
interest which the laborer and the capi- 
talist are to receive is to be a division of 
the surplus profit, in the ratio of the 
annual minimum pay-roll to the annual 
minimum interest account. Among the 
laborers, the percentage of annual increase 
would, of course, be the same. 











Concerning Compulsory Arbitration. 


In all instances the matter of wages 
should be left to the agreement of the 
parties, and that agreement enforced 
always and only where both parties 
before making it have been put into 
possession, full and fairly, of all the 
jacts possessed by the other, which the 
arbitration court would take into account 
in arriving at a just conclusion, by the 
processes above indicated. Whenever a 
claim is made and substantiated that 
unfairness has been resorted to on either 
side, the arbitration tribunal should 
annul the agreement, and enforce its 
own judgment as to the equities. It will 
do the same when the parties cannot 
agree. When a controversy has been 
presented to the tribunal, the continu- 
ance or commencement of a strike or 
lockout without permission of the trib- 
una] would be prohibited. 

In order to preclude evasions by the 
capitalist, the judgment in favor of the 
laborer must compe] the payment of 
fixed wages, and should be in its nature 
a judgment in rem binding upon every- 
body who is made a party to the pro- 
ceeding, to the extent of their interest 
in the rea] and personal property utilized 
in the business. This would and should 
include mortgages. Any other rules 
would enable the employer, by allowing 
a mortgage to be foreclosed, or a lease 
to be canceled, to evade compliance with 
the decree. Such a rule would wrong 
no one. It could not affect existing 
liens, and, as to future ones, the mortga- 
gees and lessors could easily protect 
themselves by abundant devices which 
any lawyer could suggest. A judgment 
against the laborers would be enforced, 
as now, by punishment for contempt, if 
after judgment they conspire to disobey 
the court, and for money damages if they 
have property. Since no judgment, but 
that the business be suspended, would 
be entered where it would not support 
the minimum wage and interest, there 
would seldom be any motive on the part 
of the labor unions for disregarding the 
judgment. 
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Labor unions should, by appropriate 
legislation be encouraged to incorporate, 
and all corporations should have¥pub- 
licity forced upon them. ‘This does not 
mean the lying balance-sheet publicity, 
but publicity to the last detail of all facts 
such as shed light upon issues above 
indicated as being material, and probably 
others. Such publicity would minimize 
the robbing of the comparatively igno- 
rant people by fraudulent stock sales, 
and false prospectuses, as well as the 
laboring man, as he is now oppressed\by 
compelling him, out of his wages to pay 
interest on fictitious valuations of watered 
stock. It would likewise prevent personal 
blackmail by dishonest labor leaders. 

In every case where one hundred or 
more persons are employed, directly or 
indirectly, under the same management, 
the tribunal of arbitration shall have 
jurisdiction, to be invoked either by the 
employer, by a majority of the employées, 
or, after a strike or lockout has actually 
been ordered, by the people of the State 
through the attorney-general. Arbitra- 
tion is not enough, if our system of gov- 
ernment stands for the maintainance of 
justice. If it does not, or is incapable, 
then let us also remove state protection 
for capitalists. If our judicial system is 
of{value, arbitation over labor troubles 
can be made equally so. If not, let us 
confess our failure and abolish the state. 
If not this, then let us have justice 
through compulsory arbitration. Every 
labor dispute in which one hundred, or 
even less number of men are employed, 
of necessity involves the endangerment 
of innumerable established social rela- 
tions of non-combatants. Under the 
increasing complexity of human inter- 
dependence, the laborer’s controversy 
with employers can no longer be ranked 
as self-regarding conduct, and thus 
excluded from state contro] under doc- 
trines of personal liberty. Every such 
controversy directly affects the social 
organism, and hence is placed within 
the legitimate province of governmental 
supervision, even under the broadest 
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views of personal liberty, entertained by 
any who have an intelligent conception 
of liberty and still believe in any organ- 
ized government. The social judgment 
must be exercised, primarily upon con- 
siderations of equal justice and liberty 
to the disputants, and incidentally to 
these, the good of organized society. But 
since nobody wants justice, and nobody 
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believes in the capacity of state machinery 
to secure it, I suppose we shall for a long 
time to come continue in our submission 
to the coercive power of starvation, 
enforced by the legalized violence of the 
police and the militia, in support of the 
class-interests of a dominant, ignorant and 
brutal rich. THroporeE SCHROEDER. 
New York City. 


EMERSON AS WRITER AND MAN. 


By James T. Brxsy, Px.D. 


N THAT pregnant and inspiring essay 
which opens Emerson’s priceless 
book on Representative Men he dis- 
courses wisely of the uses of great men. 
He tells us how the world is upheld by 
veracity of good men. They make the 
world wholesome. What is good is 
effective and generative. Every ship 
that comes to America got its chart from 
Columbus. Mental and moral force 
goes out from you, whether you will or 
no, and profits one whom you never 
thought of, “and it is impossible to hear 
of personal vigor of any kind without 
fresh resolution.” 

Emerson’s characteristic modesty would 
not have allowed him to think of himself 
in writing such truths. But his life and 
his influence since he fell to rest so calmly, 
has given fresh and lustrous illustration 
to the law. 

How quickly some reputations drop 
after the funeral eulogies have been 
formally pronounced. But every day 
since Emerson was laid at the foot of 
the pine tree in Concord’s historic ceme- 
tery, the gentle radiance of his name 
and fame has risen higher. 

When‘a critic like Hermann Grimm, 
the great German professor, deliberately 
ranks him with Goethe, Schiller and 
Shakespeare; when his thought becomes 
not merely the daily inspiration of 


undistinguished multitudes, but of great 
statesman reformers and men of science, 
like Tolstoi and Pobiedonostzeff in 
Russia, and Tyndall, Martineau, Carlyle 
and John Morley in England, his rank 
as one of the world’s great thinkers may 
be deemed firmly established. 

What a beautiful and yet most accurate 
picture James Martineau gave in his 
letter to Alexander Ireland of Emerson’s 
gracious manhood. “In his personality,” 
says the great preacher of England, “he 
appeared to me almost all that is noble, 
lovely and venerable; and in his critical 
and ethical writings he rose to the very 
perfection of moral judgment; pure and 
keen without a touch of cynicism and 
with a seeing enthusiasm for all beauty 
and good; calm and _passionateless, 
because full of faith in them, as the per- 
manency of the world.” 

Some of the critics say that Emerson 
cannot be understood; that his essays 
can be read with equal profit, backward 
as forward. But nevertheless, the circle 
of his readers widens with every genera- 
tion. The highest literary authorities 
recognize him as the largest, loftiest 
and most characteristic intellect produced 
by our American soil. He speaks as 
no other to the universal heart of man— 
a modern Plato, dealing with the most 
sublime truths with the ease of a master; 
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daring the highest heaven of thought; 
and yet writing of “ Farming,” “ Civiliza- 
tion’? and the “Conduct of Life’’ with 
the shrewdest common sense. 

“A Greek head,” as Lowell said, “on 
right Yankee shoulders, whose range has 
Olympus for one pole—for t’other the 
Exchange.” 

In Raphael and Goethe the character- 
istic traits are these same admirably 
blended elements: common sense and 
heaven-soaring divination, revealing to 
the eyes of the idealist—as Herman 
Grimm says, “the magnificent results 
of practical activity, and unfolding before 
the realist the grandeur of the ideal 
world of thought.” 

Emerson was at once the most individ- 
ual and most independent of men; and 
yet few men ever identified themselves so 
fully with the common Humanity and 
looked on life on all sides, 

Was Emerson scholar, philosopher or 
poet? The dispute has been hot as to 
— title is the appropriate one to give 

im. 

His scholarship was ample—his read- 
ing omnivorous and his memory, in his 
earlier days remarkable. “Emerson’s 
quotations,” says Dr. Holmes, “are like 
the miraculous draught of fishes.” His 
essays glisten with apt literary allusions 
and illustrations. And yet no one was 
less of a pedant or a mere borrower. 
Like Shakespeare, he transformed and 
adorned all that he took from others. 

From what other bard in the nineteenth 
century—as' Steadman asks—have so 
many lines and phrases passed into lit- 
erature. 

“Bleuty ts ove encase far boing.” 


“*What is excellent,—as God lives is permanent.” 
“‘He builded better than he knew.” 


and a hundred more. 

So abundant are these examples of 
musical and compressed wisdom that 
have fixed themselves in the memory 
like barbs—that one of his famous essays 
or poems seems often, (as a raw youth 
who read Hamlet for the first time said) : 
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tions.” 

But of scholarship and philosophy of 
the usual style whose excellence is shown 
in its well-ordered systematization of 
laws and truths, of this we find little 
in Emerson. He saw with wonderful 
clearness the profoundest truths, and put 
these truths into pithy sayings, spiritual 
pemmican for the nourishment of starv- 
ing souls in all climes. 

But as to the reasons for his faith, the 
arguments for his instructions or the 
proper logical order in which view dem- 
onstrations should be presented, he was 
all at sea. He preferred to leave his 
thoughts in that desultoriness that 
conversation or meditation delights in, 
rather than to force them into the logi- 
cian’s grooves. As he spoke to an audi- 
ence he seemed to be himself an auditer 
of some mystic voice to which he was 
listening, and his very hesitancy, between 
the delivery of his periods, added to this 
impression that he was hearkening to an 
invisible Genius, sitting behind him. 

In the year 1870 I heard him lecture 
several times; and the lectures were 
given from half a dozen huge sheets of 
blue paper—torn from some old ledger— 
where his meditations had been jotted 
down as the ideas came to him. Each 
pearl of thought had been rounded and 
polished till it was a wonder and a delight ; 
but the stringing of the pearls in order 
had evidently been left to be done before 
the audience, as the mood guided him. 

Emerson was certainly more poet than 
philosopher. He abhorred syllogisms and 
chains of argument; labored defini- 
tions and subtle distinctions. He flew, 
like a bird from peak to peak and scorned 
the tedious rock-pounding that laid 
macadamized roads of logic. His quick 
intuitions leaped over all the intermediate 
stations and dove to the heart of profound 
subjects, as by heavenly guidance. 

He did not reason; but pictured, 
sketched, illustrated in the most trenchant 
way. He sang psalms of worship and 
lyrics of human emotion and with sug- 
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gestive musical crescendoes and dimin- 
uendoes of ‘true Wagnerian magic, he 
waked the slumbering soul of his audi- 
tors. 

_No poems could be more musical and 
picturesque than some of his master- 


eces. 

The “ Rhodora,” “Terminus,” “Each 
and All,” “The Humble Bee,” and “The 
Boston Hymn”’ belong to that class whose 
harmonious and perfect statement of 
an eternal truth assure them immortality. 
What dramatic vigor and beauty in that 
figure of the “hypocritic days, muffled 
and dumb like barefoot dervishes ?”’ 
What chaste, rare loveliness of expression, 
worthy of a Theocritus or a Virgil, in 
the opening lines of the Concord Ode— 


“Oh, tenderly the haughty da 
" Fills her blue urn with fret 


What lyrical ecstasy in “ Woodnotes ?”’ 
What unexampled height of uplifting 
waves of thought and untutored melody 
in the climax of the “Problem!” 

Nevertheless, Emerson was not funda- 
mentally a poet. He was not, like 
Tennyson or Goethe, an artist of the 
beautiful. He did not care for the nice- 
ties of verse-making. The thought was 
always to him more than the expression. 
Often his poetry is more like prose and 
his prose more like poetry. 

His chief aim was not to give esthetic 
form to ideas or feelings. It “was to 
bring the soul of man into contact with 
divine things and guide men’s courses 
by the stars. The. principle was more 
than the art. Hence he was moré than a 
poet. He was, fundamentally, of the 
ancient and yet ever perennially renewed 
order of prophets—a seer who saw 
Divine things by direct vision and strove 
not in “sad sincerity” but in serene 
loyalty, to report them to men. 

It was the height of his thought that 

ave it its beauty. 

He was more than scholar, philosopher 
or poet. He was a Messenger of Divine 
Truth. He was an inspired soul, whose 
dominant aim was to inspire those around 
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him by bringing them to breathe the same 
divine air that quickened him. He bared 
his bosom to the Divine flood; and with 
generous overflow of the blessed waters 
of life nourished and invigorated his 
age and generation. And so it has come 
about that of all men of the nineteenth 
century his influence has been most 
quickening, exhilirating and pervasive. 

Yes. He was a great modern prophet. 
What was the prophet’s message? It is 
too high and broad to give more than a 
glimpse of it now. 

In a nutshell—his message was that 
God is a living God—not a relic of a 
supernatural past. God is a present 
God—not an absentee. 

Through the whole Universe God 
flames, sparkling, now in atom, now in 
star, but halting never and baffling all 
imaginations. 

Everything in Nature or Art or history 
has its spiritual significance and ends. 
Matter and Man are Deity clothed 
upon; and this hidden God (who yet is 
most manifest) is as near to every man 
and woman in America in our own day 
as ever he was to Moses on Sinai or to 
Jesus by the shores of Galilee. 

This was the gist of Emerson’s message, 
and the secret of his character was that 
this was no mere flourish of rhetoric or 
poetic phrase to him. It was the truth 
by which he daily lived. 

Herman Grimm has said—that “re- 
garded as a character, Emerson was 
greater than when regarded as an 
author.” 

That is true of every sincere human 
being. Man is more than all conduct 
or essays or poems. The Soul is the 
whole of which a man’s oratory or com- 
position is a partial expression. 

But in some men there is a great hiatus 
here. The oratory and the liter atue 
are borrowed plumes. In Emerson they 
were the natural expression of the man’s 
genuine thought. God was ever near 
him and present in all his world. Hence 
he was always the chief of Optimists. 
How could things not come out right— 
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ultimately? He never scolded and he 
never bewailed. 

Out of spent and aged things he 
believed God was creating new worlds 
of beauty and fresh truth. The graves 
of the dead theologies should blossom 
afresh with the daisies and clover of a 
new faith. “These temples grew as 
grew the grass.” And again and ever- 
more should grow in new forms of natural 
reverence. 

What a lesson there is to the grumbler 
in the correspondence of Carlyle and 
Emerson. The letters of the Scotch 
sage are a prolonged groan. Emerson’s. 
are like the morning songs of a sky-lark. 
And yet in material and financial con- 
ditions; in serious trials and the real 
burdens of life, Carlyle was no worse off 
and had no more burdens to carry than 
Emerson, with his bitter family bereave- 
ments, and the educational problems of 
rearing suitably the children left to him. 
Round Carlyle, the air is blue with pes- 
simistic fretfulness and with growls at 
fate. Emerson, with the serenity of a 
Greek god, carries calmly his own bur- 
den, and by his brotherly sympathy and 
practical aid drags his Scotch friend out 
of the very slough of despond. 

One source of this cheerfulness was his 
simple tastes. He had no yeast of 
ostentation or social ambition. He was 
a fine example of plain living and high 
thinking. No man was ever more free 
from egotism or pride or the canker of 
mammonism. 

One of my most precious memories is 
that of a visit to his home and a pleasant 
half-hour chat with him and his pastor 
(as Emerson always recognized him), 
the Rev. Grindal Reynolds, minister of 
the Unitarian Church in Concord, where 
Emerson had a pew and usually attended 
Sunday service. 

I cannot recall anything noteworthy 
as said by the Concord seer on that occa- 
sion. But if I had been the President of 
the United States he could not have 
received me with more courtesy and 
hospitality; and if he had been the 
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obscurest man in Massachusetts he could 
not have borne himself with more mod- 
esty, simplicity and entire unconscious- 
ness of his own fame and genius and the 
reverence in which he was held. 

His famous verse— 


“Good-bye, proud world! I’m going home,” 


was no affectation. He went to his 
modest country retreat with joy. 

When he deemed a friend wronged 
(as he considered that Judge Hoar had 
been by Wendell Phillips), he indignantly 
refused his hand and gave the offender 
the cut direct. But when it was his own 
fame or rank or skill as a writer that was 
criticized, he was as unmoved as an 
Epictetus. 

When the mob at Albany roared and 
created such disorder that after repeated 
beginnings he could not give one of his 
lectures, he did not complain, but said: 
“If I were dumb, yet would I have gone 
and muttered and made signs.” 

No service, however humble, was 
beneath his dignity. What a charming 
anecdote is that which Dr. Hale tells of 
the night when on a visit to the Phila- 
delphia Centennial, two little boys in an 
adjoining room woke up in the night and 
in their fright at the absence of the parent 
who had been called away—broke into 
a wail of sorrow. When at length the 
lady of the house reached the room to 
relieve the little ones, she found the 
great idealist before her. 

There he was, petting and s 
and comforting the lonely children, who 
were thus learning in the dim midnight 
the noblest lesson of the most divine 
philosophy. 

His face and manner reminded the 
friends who knew him most of Sir Philip 
Sidney’s lines— 


given by looks— 
Continual comfort in a face, 
The lineaments of Gospel books.” 


And the Spirit within was as sweet and 
sincere as the outward countenance. 
Although reckoned the chieftain of 
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the Transcendentalists and though his 
thoughts were supposed to dwell in inter- 
stellar vacua, he had a canny prudence 
and shrewd insight into men and things 
that saved him from the follies of the 
Brook Farm eccentrics and the throng 
of come-outers who soon made the name 
“'Transcendentalist”’ a laughing stock. 

Mystic as he was, he never, as Dr. 
Holmes says—‘let go the string of his 
balloon. He never threw over all the 
ballast of common sense, so as to rise 
above an atmosphere in which a rational 
being could breathe.” However rapt 
seems the mystic fervor, an inner calm- 
ness reigns, and you feel that the Master 
of the Ship has a firm grip on the rudder 
and will steer the ship aright. 

And this brings me to name, next, as 
another of his great and admirable 
traits—his self-reliance. 

It was an age of imitation; an age 
when we flattered the foreigner; copied 
Pope and Addison and Johnson; when 
South and North crooked the pregnant 
hinges of the knee to King Cotton; when 
there was little literature as yet except 
foreign grafts, and speech and manliness 
and direct vision of reality were all 
grievously limited, if not altogether re- 
pressed. 

Into this sycophantic world, drifting 
backward with the Bourbon reaction 
that followed the overthrow of Napoleon, 
into a mire of traditionalism and con- 
ventionalism, Emerson’s great addresses 
on “Nature’’ and the “ American Schol- 
ar’’ fell like aérolites from the sky— 
unasked, unexpected, and very unwel- 
come to the great majority. 

They were trumpet calls to intellectual 
and social and religious independence. 
He pointed men back from dead formal- 
isms to rely on their uncorrupted instincts. 

They should trust in themselves, their 
highest selves, that consciousness that 
is ever open to the influx of the Divine 
Essence and ever tending upward. 

Emerson always insisted on loyalty to 
truth. The cautious guides in politics 
and religion advised the young men, 
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then, as they do now, to be on the safe 
side. Emerson retorted— 
“*Tis man’s ition to be safe— 
When for the truth he ought to die.” 

In the same year that Emerson died, 
that great English scientist Charles Dar- 
win also passed from earth. How dif- 
ferent they were in many things. For 
in Darwin nearly every germ of the 
imagination and esthetic faculty that 
makes and appreciates poetry had become 
atrophied. But in their devotion to 
truth—in their perfect sincerity, they 
were alike. And both had the courage 
of their convictions. Both were as plain- 
spoken as they were gentle and courteous 
in antagonizing the errors of their day. 
What a model for the controversialist is 
presented by Emerson—* An iconoclast 
without a hammer”; taking down the 
idols of popular delusion, as Dr. Holmes 
gracefully said—“so gently that it seemed 
an act of worship.” 

“Go forth with thy message among thy 
fellow-creatures,”” was Emerson’s coun- 
sel. Teach them that each generation 
begins the world afresh; that the present 
is not the prisoner of the past and thou 
shalt not heed the voice of man when 
it agrees not with the voice of God in thy 
own soul.” ‘That was Emerson’s ringing 
order of march. And Emerson was true 
in act to his inner light. 

It called upon him to sacrifice his 
living, his position, and his intimacies to 
an academic doubt; to what his neigh- 
bors called “quite unnecessary scruples 
of conscience’; and he surrendered all 
these social and official advantages and 
would not “bate a jot of heart or hope— 
but still bear up and steer right onward.” 
As Dr. Holmes says, “He might have 
been an idol, and he broke his own 
pedestal to attack the idolatry which 
he saw all around. He gave up a com- 
paratively easy life for a toilsome and 
trying one; he accepted a precarious 
employment which hardly kept him 
above poverty rather than wear the 
golden padlock on his lips which has 
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held fast the conscience of many a pulpit 
Chrysostom.” 

And when he was getting established 
in his new profession of itinerant lec- 
turer, again the storm-cloud of the furious 
Anti-Slavery Conflict burst about him; 
and again he had to decide on which 
side to take his stand—with the poor 
slave and his wrongs, or with the Mam- 
mon worshippers and host of prudent 
politicians that said to the disturbing 
appeals of justice and humanity—* Let 
us alone—why troublest thou us ?”’ 

And again his choice was the obedi- 
ence to the heavenly vision that made 
him a mark of popular obloquy and 
scorn. The hisses and groans that he 
received at public meetings and the 
boycotts that his lectures received by 
the society throngs that formerly had 
made him their literary God, were only 
a part of the price he gladly paid to bear 
his testimony on this great moral issue. 

Ever a staunch patriot, as loyal an 
American and as home-loving a citizen 
as ever lived, he was not one of those 
blind worshippers of the Administration 
or socia] system, chancing to be in the 
saddle, that can discern no imperfections 
in the civilization of his native land. He 
was keenly alive to its faults and threw 
all his force against them. “This great, 
intelligent, sensual and avaricious 
America,” is one of his strong phrases. 
“This mendicant America, this curious, 
itinerant, imitative America,”’ is another. 

And yet he failed not in his trust that 
all this crudeness would be outgrown. 
“Here,” he declared, “is the home of 
man—the promise of a new and more 
excellent social state than history has 
recorded.” And as he believed in it, 
he worked for it, with wholesome rebuke 
of every moral slip that pulled back and 
downward. The Democratic principles 
of universal freedom, justice and equal- 
ity in civil right constituted for him a 
sacred charter of social righteousness. 
And when sophistical defenders of the 
reduction of God’s image in humanity to 
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the condition of chattels belittled the 
principles of freedom embodied in our 
Declaration of Independence, as mere 
glittering generalities, Emerson vindi- 
cated them as “blazing ubiquities,” the 
very warp and woof of civilized society. 
He was never hoodwinked by that 
national bigotry that under all circum- 
stances adored his country and every act 
of its government—right or wrong. His 
thought instead was “Our Country! 
When right to be kept right; when 
wrong to be set right.” 

Man to Emerson was more than con- 
stitutions or cotton-crops; and an injus- 
tice to the humblest black man was 
treason against the spirit alike of repub- 
licanism and Christianity. While it is 
true, in a sense, that the end justifies 
the means, yet he saw also that immoral 
means and methods condemn the end to 
which they are hypocritically dedicated 
as an unholy pretence; and when the 
pursuit of money or the success of South- 
ern plantations or Northern factories 
demanded the degradation of human 
lives and the cruelties inseparable from 
ownership of humanfflesh, whatever its 
color—the result was one too fatal to the 
supreme ends of righteousness and mercy, 
to be tolerated by a lover of his kind. 

When a Webster made low bows to the 
Church and the Constitution and with 
sneers at “a higher law existing some- 
where between here and the heaven— 
he knew not where,” endorsed measures 
to hunt down on Massachusetts soil the 
fugitive slave, Emerson bravely spoke 
out, amid the hootings of mobs, for the 
side of humanity¥fand justice against 
oppression, and vigorously pointed out 
that the politician “who¥writes a crime 
into the statute book digs under the 
foundations of the Capitol.’ 

Emerson, by his writings and lectures, 
did more, it has truly been said, “than 
any other man to rescue the youthfof the 
next generation and fit them for the fierce 
times to follow.” 

Garrison and Phillips, of course,” were 
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earlier in this work; but Emerson’s voice 
reached centres of influence where they 
could get no hearing. 

When Frederika Bremer, the noted 
Swedish novelist, met Emerson in 1849 
she wrote—“That which struck me 
most in him, as distinguishing him from 
other human beings—is—Nobility. He 
is a born gentleman. The writings of 
this scorner of the mean and paltry, this 
bold exaction of perfection in man— 
have for me a fascination which amounts 
almost to magic. I believe myself to 
have become greater through his great- 


ness, stronger thro’ his strength and I 


breathe the air of a higher sphere in this 
world, which is indescribably refreshing.” 

Miss Bremer voiced the universal 
impression of all who came into personal 
contact with him. As we look at his life 
or listen to his inspiring words, we are 


impelled to repeat : 


‘tiskitiomies. 
That Eow—oo sen may’ ok Se ty ci, 

Thy face looks at thean Srangueil with oak 
Nowhere than in Emerson’s writings will 
our young men and women get a better 
bracing for their moral natures; regal 
instruction in self-reliance, courage, indi- 
viduality, high principle; aspiration to 
use life nobly, serve one’s country wisely 
and minister to humanity unselfishly. 

However disjointed might be the lec- 
ture by Emerson which you heard, or the 
essay you read—“It was all such stuff 
as stars are made of.” 

Among those who in the last thousand 
years have befriended the life of the 
Spirit with pervasive intellectual and 
moral impregnation—the name of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson will ever lead the illus- 
trious roll. James T. Brxsr. 

Yonkers, New York. 


THROUGH THE CLOSED SHOP TO THE 
OPEN WORLD. 


eee 


By Horace TRravBeEt. 


HROUGH the closed shop to the 


open world. I see the procession 
of labor unfold its enlarging purpose. 
The course is by way of militant defense 
to civic security. We hear contending 
tongues. The benediction will come at 
last. The world to-day seems to be 
against us. The world of the future 
will be on our side. We are afraid to 
trust our own institutions. We have 
built a house which we suspect may fall 
down over our heads. Labor is an alien. 
It does not feel at home with itself. It 
must be made domestic. It has lost all 
faith in guardians. The arm of the 
world crushes. It does not Fembrace. 
Labor begins to see that it is"anly pro- 
tected when it protects itself There- 
fore it gets its particles ‘together. It 


ceases to be a thing of items and becomes 
a total. It goes two ways. It goes right 
and it goes wrong. It is beautiful and 
it is ugly. It is sinless and it is sinful. 
That is, it<is in a condition of struggle. 
It will emerge clarified. That force 
which on the march is a class will on its 
arrival become a people. We glorify the 
closed shop. Or we damn the closed 
shop. The closed shop is a manifest 
both of affirmation and negation. It 
signifies lack of faith first and then a 
greater faith to come. It is not a virtue. 
It is a shield. It is not right or wrong. 
It is gravitation. It is a result. Some 
things happened preceding it. Then 
this thing had to happen. There was 
no way out of it. God could not set 
the tables of its mandate aside. And 
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now that this has happened something 
further is to happen. Something just 
as little to be evaded. The stream flows 
its own way. It cannot {be diverted. 
It is going towards the greatest light. 
From darkness to light and from light 
to more light and from more light to 
illumination. There was supply and 
demand. There was competition. There 
was graft. There was the law of money 
dominating the law of souls. The laborer 
finding himself hopelessly under fire in 
the world of fight has shut himself in 
the closed shop. He will save himself 
for the future crises and consummations 
of liberty. The closed shop is not here 
to stay. Its function is not fixed. It 
is here to pass man on. And after it has 
passed man on it will disintegrate. It 
will take down its four walls and go into 
voluntary oblivion. Meantime it is inter- 
mediately vital and preservative. It is 
against liberty? No. It is for liberty. 
It is a troubled effort of liberty to observe 
the covenant. It is the only resource 
left to liberty to play a safe hand with the 
cards stacked against it. If liberty with 
the closed shop is in danger liberty with- 
out the closed shop is lost. You quote 
the one man who is trespassed. I quote 
the fifty men whom the one man tres- 
passes. I do not say the closed shop is 
liberty. I say it leads to liberty. I do 
not say the liberty of the one man should 
be invaded. I say the liberty of the 
fifty men should not be forgotten. 
There is only one thing I hate 
worse than the closed shop. That one 
thing is the open shop. There is only 
one thing I love more than the closed 
shop. That one thing is the open world. 
Tyranny often leads the way of liberty. 
The tendency of the imperfect is towards 
the perfect. Democracy does not say 
its final word in liberty. Its final word 
is a word of love. {Jif love means liberty 
good for liberty and better for love. 
But if some liberty{must be left out in 
order that all love may be included then 
liberty must cheerfully}make its sacrifice. 
The program of labor is the program of 
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solidarity. All interests are one interest. 
All the acts of men become the one act 
of man in the round-up. You are afraid 
that coercion will force you to do some- 
thing which it would hurt you to do. 
There is something else you 11ight more 
honorably be afraid of. That you will 
voluntarily do something which it will 
hurt others to have you do. Labor is 
fighting for a chance to live. It is for- 
feiting all minor rights to secure the 
major benefaction. Labor cannot retreat 
from the closed shop. It can only 
advance to the open world. It enjo 

no inviting latitude of volition. It has 
to choose narrowly between the closed 
shop and the closed world. We see 
that the closed world has done its best 
and has said its last word. That its 
advance from now on is in retreat. We 
see that the closed shop has done all its 
evil and is saying its first word. That 
its superficial retreat is from now on its 
fundamental advance. Whatever the 
closed shop does not do it does lead off 


with the pioneer and the martyr. It is 
bondage. Yes. But the closed shop is 


the last chain before emancipation. 
Whatever the open shop does not do it 
leads off with a signal to withdraw. It 
is bondage. Yes. But the open shop is 
the last stand before slavery. Even if 
the closed shop is a stumble it is a stumble 
towards progress. F.ven if the open shop 
is on its feet it is on feet turned towards 
the past. Do you shrink from the rough 

? Then you will never get any- 
where. But labor is bound to get some- 
where. No matter how stormy the 
journey or what must be given up it is 
resolutely charted for discovery. It will 
give up everything by the way but it will 
not give up anything at the end. It will 
unload every atom of interfering freight 
but it will not yield one inch of necessary 
sail. Even if it must give up all the 
virtues of the open shop it will still go on. 
The closed shop may be without any 
other compensating quality. But it is 
the custodian of this inestimable treasure. 
It leads direct to the open world. No 
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man can live his life just as he pleases. 
He must please to live his life the way 
love pleases. For anything less than 
love in life is suicide. He must live his 
life the way of brotherhood. He is not 
asked to see how best he can go alone. 
He is asked to see how best he can go 
with the crowd. The crowd limits him. 
But the crowd also makes him possible. 
The crowd dead as well as the crowd 
living. You say you must be free. Free 
for what? To cut loose? To play 
full hermit on an empty earth? To 
anchor at sea out of sight of land? I 
would rather be free to sail. But free- 
dom to sai] means equal freedom to all 
sailors. And equal freedom to all sailors 
means limited freedom to all sailors. 
On the voyage of life no man is entitled 
to all the good weather. And if one 
man’s luck brings him a surplus of good 
weather it is that one man’s duty to share 
his extras with the man who falls short. 
Who can know who shall fall short? 
And the day of deficit may be any day. 
And the victim of deficit may be any man. 


The open shop does not provide for the 
man who falls short. The closed shop 


takes care of the last derelict. In the 
march of the race why should any one 
be left behind? All should be taken 
along in equal grace and equal love. 
Beyond the fight of the closed shop is 
the peace of the open world. And until 
the open world is reached there can be 
no conclusive fraternity. We live to-day 
one friend in a mob of enemies. In 
that next day we will live not one single 
enemy in a republic of friends. Ishmael 
will make way for the Brother. Now 
we dread to turn corners. We don’t 
know what tragedy may be round there 
waiting to exact its drastic toll. But the 
movement of the race is the movement 
of integration. By and bye we will 
know that it is as safe to turn corners as 
to keep to the free road ahead. We 
will know that nothing but hospitality 
lurks in the shadows. We will not be 
afraid to meet each other with our eyes 
shut. We will not hesitate to go to bed 
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for fear that God does not provide merci- 
fully for the night. And we will not 
hesitate to get up for fear that man does 
not provide mercifully for the day. It 
is true that in the process some tyranny 
must be suffered. But this is only in 
order that more liberty may be enjoyed. 
Is any man freer in the open shop with 
no man concerned for the crowd than 
in the closed shop with the crowd con- 
cerned for every man? Capital has 
withdrawn from labor. Labor has with- 
drawn from capital. They fight. They 
are not fighting to keep apart. They are 
fighting to get together. They are two 
names for one thing. When labor returns 
home it becomes capital. When capital 
returns home it becomes labor. The end 
of the schism is near and the beginning 
of commune is in sight. The capitalist 
and the laborer will disappear. Interest 
rent and profit were for a day. Wages 
were for a day. The tramp and the 
millionaire are twins born of the same 
mother. They eat at the same table. 
They live the same life. They will die 
the same death, Neither can survive 
either. We are to have a world of 
ownership without an owner. There 
will not be men who own and men who 
are owned. There will be brothers: 
only brothers. Property will not be 
used as an implement of spoliation and 
felony. It will be utilized as the oppor- 
tunity for service and comradery. I do 
not say that the process will be gentle. 
I say that the result will be beautiful. 
I do not try to explain away the evil. I 
only contend for the inevitability of the 
good. I do not say all the virtue is in 
the closed shop. I only say that with 
virtue or without virtue the closed shop 
is the next step. But there is a step 
beyond the closed shop. That step, 
too, must be taken. For the closed 
shop is only a refuge. It is not a home. 
There is only one home. The open 
world. The open world without an 
owner and without a hireling. The 
open world in which ownership for the 
first time assumes its responsible humani- 
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ties. All that world owned by all for all 
the world. A world with no outside to 
it. A world in which nobody hoards and 
nobody shirks. A world in which every 
man takes as much of life as he needs and 
gives as much of life as he can. A 
world in which every man having enough 
keeps nothing back from any other man 
who can use more. A world in which 
the crowd at last knows how to live with 
the one man and make the most of him. 
A world in which the one man at last 
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knows how to live with the crowd and 
make the most of it. There is only one 
thing I hate more than the closed shop. 
That is the open shop. There is only 
one thing I love better than the closed 
shop. That is the open world. Yester- 
day belonged to the open shop. To-day 
belongs to the closed shop. To-morrow 
belongs to the open world. 


Horace TRAUBEL. 
Camden, New Jersey. 


THE QUEST. 


By Rev. T. F. Hivprern, A.M., D.D. 


E STAND and knock at the gate- 
way of truth. 

Will it be opened to us ? 

We would explore the fields of thought, 
and join in the world’s search for knowl- 
edge. All about us lies a real world. 
It contains latent powers and occult 
forces which seem to be working towards 
specific ends and are producing definite 
results. We know that we are and that 
these are, and we also know that we and 
they are not the same. While we have 
much in common with the world of 
matter, and are intimately related to 
other forms of life, we see clearly there 
are lines of division and points of devia- 
tion that separate us from them. We 
are constantly walking in the shadows of 
the unseen, and feel the presence of the 
unknown. We are conscious of the 
capacity to know and of desire to know, 
and hence we are led to believe that all 
we need to know must lie somewhere 
within our reach. 

We are ever asking whence we came 
and whither we are going, and we hae 
searched the records of the ages to find 
our pedigree, and are carefully studying 
the various forms of life to find if they 
contain any traces of our own beginning. 


We have waited long for our answer and 
are waiting still; for science with all its 
care, and with all its claims has left us 
but little that is satisfying. There is 
but little that we know of the things 
about us, nor do we know much about 
ourselves, beyond the simple fact that 
weare. We have but little time in which 
to learn, and at the most we can only 
learn little by little. The capacity to 
know is small when we compare it with 
the unknown and the infinite. It is no 
marvel then that we eagerly knock at 
the gateway of knowledge, hoping to find 
the paths that will lead us to the long- 
hidden mines of truth. 

Mind life only unfolds by the accre- 
tions of knowledge, and by well-directed 
energy, inspired and sustained by the 
hope and faith of final success. We are 
ever learning and seem never to be able to 
come to the knowledge of the truth. 
Why? Because every depth of knowl- 
edge we explore, and every height of 
truth we climb, we discover still greater 
depths beneath us, and other heights to 
climb, and the shadows of doubt and 
uncertainty thicken and fall on the con- 
clusions we reach. Long-cherished 
creeds have become fossilized, and 
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theories long held as truths, lie scattered 
along the paths of more profound investi- 
gations; and we have found dogma after 
dogma abandoned as new truths and prin- 
ciples have been discovered. Need we 
wonder ? Shall we become discouraged and 
give up our quest? All that was true in all 


our cherished creeds and dogmas will’ 


ever remain true, for all, truths have an 
immortality of their own. In our igno- 
rance and prejudce we may bury them 
out of sight or dim their lustre; but when 
in the progress of knowledge reason and 
faith shall set them in right relation 
they may be found as corner-stones in 
the great temple of{truth. 

When one toiler after another lays 
down his pick, exhausted by long con- 
tinued research, another inspired by 
hope and confident “in the’ reality of 
things not seen,” will take up the unsolved 
problem on which the world’s best 
thinkers and ripest scholars have worked 
age after age, and thus there will be 
added new achievements to the progress 
of knowledge. 

The Was contains the prophecy of the 
Is, and beyond the Now lies the limitless 
Not Now. These three are one, and in 
them is the all-sufficient. We are in the 
midst of “realities made of things not 
seen,” and results that are all about us are 
the products of “that which does not 
appear’’—a system of things, and a 
universe of life, evolved from a potency, 
the nature of which can only be known 
by its phenomena. So reason says—so 
science says—so religion says. That 
which has become something which it 
was not, must have been produced by 
some adequate cause. Something must 
have been first. Processes imply poten- 
cies. The power to produce must have 
been greater than the product. 

Science has undertaken to solve the 
Riddle of the Universe. Can it do it? 
Up to this hour it has failed. It has 
taught us much of the mutations of matter, 
and revealed many wonderful things in 
the forms and modes of life, but its fail- 
ure has been because it has made all phe- 
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nomena the cause of itself. As in com 
puting numbers, we must depend for 
certainty on the unit column, so also 
must our judgment of all phenomena 
be based on the unity of power. Some- 
where for all phenomena there must have 
been an adequate cause, which, contained 
in itself the source and reason of all that 
is; and manifestly the law of expression 
has been oneness of principle and variety 
of manifestation. Truth produces after 
its kind as do the forces of nature and 
forms of life. Each newly-discovered 
fact in the long line of nature’s unfold- 
ment is but the product of some power 
that lies before it, though it may have 
been long hidden beneath the rubbish 
of superstition, or concealed beneath the 
garb of pseudo-philosophy. The mis- 
take of much that is called science has 
been that it has begun all its speculations 
and investigations with matter, and has 
left the unit column of thought, the idea 
of a pre-existing potency out of its reck- 
oning. Out of this invisible, inert and 
lifeless world-stuff, it has shaped and 
combined all the atoms into systems of 
stars and suns, and introduced and 
evolved all forms of life without an intel- 
ligence to supervise the scheme or a will 
to plan and secure the results. This 
is called Scientific Evolution, and it 
offered to us as a solution of the Riddle 
of the Universe. 

Science for a long time made the earth 
the centre of its observations, and was 
only driven from its false position by 
the accumulation of facts, for which, 
with its defective position, it was unable 
to account. It is not enough to begin 
with matter and its phenomena, for the 
mutations of matter and the introduc- 
tion of life and its variety of forms, 
requires the preéxistence of some power 
adequate to produce them. 

However far back in the eternal years 
science may take us in its scheme of evo- 
lution, if it is consistent with itself, it 
will halt as in the secret chamber of a 
potency that is Almighty, Omniscient 
and Omnipresent. The power to pro- 
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duce must precede production; and 
when it is directed to specific ends, and 
uniform modes of expression, it implies 
an antecedent purpose, and being present 
at all times and in all things, it becomes 
the All-knowing. If science is to solve 
the riddle of the universe, revealing to 
us its sources of power, its varying modes 
of manifestation, the phenomena of 
life in its uncounted forms, inert and 
lifeless matter, the evolution of mind 
from the senseless and mindless—its 
answer to these great problems must be 
more substantial than a theory, and more 
logical than a guess. Is it enough to 
say that matter the initial point on which 
it bases all its calculations, is eternal ? 
This is an assumption that explains 
nothing, but renders more complex the 
riddle it seeks to unravel. 

Can that of which science admits it 
knows nothing in its ultimate state— 
without form—without _life—without 
intelligence—evolve from itself atoms 
and build them into worlds, change 


the inanimate into life, and produce 
a thinking, knowing, conscious being 
out of the dust? Creation and cre- 
ative power transcends all finite com- 
prehension, and can only be studied as 
facts, the nature and phenomena of 
which become the logical basis of reason 


and faith. “There are the invisible 
things that are only understood by the 
things that are made.” The limitations 
of knowledge, the brief time for investi- 
gation, the complex character of nature 
and its riddles, prohibit our faith in many 
of the most positive conclusions of much 
that is called science. We are now 
offered a new solution of this wonderful 
and hitherto unsolved riddle. 

Evolution has recently come to the 
front, and with much confidence offers 
itself to the world as the magic key by 
which creation and its processes are to 
be revealed and explained. What is 
this new doctrine? Only, after all, 
an old theory dressed up in new terms 
and honored with the addition of new 
names—names of men whose researches 
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justly entitle them to the admiration and 
confidence of the studieus and thought- 
ful. The old and the new are found to 
be fundamentally alike, both in nature 
and in purpose—the new, a manifest 
instance of the evolution of thought 
and faith. Evolution is much more than 
a manifestation of power, for it not only 
reveals the fact of power, but also the 
kind of power. Science is not merely 
knowledge: it is knowledge especially 
arranged and has reference to general 
truths and principles on which facts and 
systems of facts are founded. Science, 
genuine science, is ascertained truth— 
that which is known—and it cannot 
be held to mean the same thing as the 
theories and specutalions that are called 
by its name. The speculations of science 
are not always scientific, even when they 
come to us with the names and endorse- 
ments of great men. Evolution is now 
offered to us as a full and perfect explana- 
tion of the varied phenomena, both of 
matter and of mind, which, with their 
varied modes of manifestation, are only 
the objective expression of the same 
thing. In whatever form matter first 
existed, if the theory is true, it must have 
potentially contained the power to pro- 
duce all the changes through which it has 
passed and is passing, all the marvelous 
life-cells of whose existence science assures 
us, and also all the varieties of life-forms 
and life-powers that are found in earth 
and sea and sky. In a plan of creation 
which extends from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, the unknown will ever be as the 
finite to the infinite, and hence, the most 
learned will never “ know but in part.” 
The most that can be claimed for our 
modern evolutionists is the discovery 
of additional proofs of the uniform opera- 
tions of the power by which the creative 
scheme has been unfolded, as our knowl- 
edge of nature and its laws has been 
increased. ‘The exposures of the fallacies 
and errors in the dogmas of theology and 
science, are but the logical results of 
expanding thought and increasing knowl- 
edge, as critical study and diligent 
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research have} made us more familiar 
with the plans and purposes of God. 
Increasing attention and enlarging knowl- 
edge will doubtless expose the weakness 
and fallacies of many of the positions 
now taken, and theories now confidently 
held, and much that is now regarded 
as science and scientific, will be relegated 
to the abandoned and effete positions 
of the past. This is scientific evolution 
applied to mind power and its achieve- 
ments, and as the years come and go the 
contributions that each age shall make 
to the sum of knowledge, will constitute 
the foundation stone on which the great 
temple of truth is being builded. New 
thinkers will be born, and new facts and 
principles will be discovered, and of 
much that we now call science, and that 
is held in veneration because of the 
honored names that held and taught it, 
will be clearly written—“The former 
things are passed away.” 

Let all due honor be given to those 
who during the last century have dili- 
gently explored the mines of truth and 
have been making more plain the laws 
of inanimate and animate nature, and 
the plans by which God has disclosed 
His power and wisdom, before “He 
stretched out the empty places of the 
North, or His wisdom had laid the beams 
of the morning.” But long ago, when 
as yet none of these wise men were, there 
were men of stalwart intellects and fertile 
brains, who had entered the same fields 
of thought and studied the same phe- 
nomena, and whose observations and 
conclusions had contributed much to the 
researches of modern evolution. The 
light of truth in all ages falls upon the 
thoughtful mind at about the same 
angle, if not with the same clearness 
and hence the phenomena of matter and 
mind, of natural and vital forces, have 
always arrested the attention of the 
world’s best thinkers. Long before Hum- 
bolt and Haeckle, before Darwin and 
Huxley, before Wallace and Spencer had 
reached their conclusions and launched 
their theories upon the thinking world, 
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the Greeks had taught that all natural 
things sprang from certain primal ele- 
ments which contained potentially all 
the forms of animal and vegetable life. 

Anaximander held that animal life 
is begotten from the earth by heat and 
moisture, and that man, as we know 
him, came up through a long line of 
changing forms and is the product of 
countless transformations. Darwin’s 
origin of Species, and Huxley’s Man’s 
Place in Nature, after all, are but the 
extended and enlarged theories of these 
early writers, modified by the progress of 
knowledge, colored by the light of accen- 
tuated observations, and dignified by the 
invention of new and more scholastic 
terms. Emmanuel Kant, who ranks 
amongst the most learned writers, held 
the theory of the mechanical origin of 
the universe, and that the different 
classes of organized life are all related 
through the processes of generation from 
a common germ. 

If we read all that these masters of 
thought and students of nature haye 
written, and carefully study the theories 
they held, it will be found that the doc- 
trine of evolution, then and now, is 
fundamentally thesame. If it is admitted 
that all forms of life originated in a pri- 
mary germ or cell, yet we are still con- 
fronted by the origin of the germ and the 
mystery of the cell remains unsolved. 
Reason tells us that behind all phe- 
nomena there must be an initial cause 
from which have proceeded all the muta- 
tions of matter and all the gradations of 
of life from monad up to man. If, run” 
ning through the various forms of life 
there are found similar structural con- 
ditions and characteristics, which extend 
from the lowest even to the highest, the 
logical inference is not that the one was 
developed from the other, but rather that 
each and all are the product of one 
supreme originating cause. Forms of 
structure may be homologous in part or 
in whole—may correspond both in form 
and in function—and yet not have been 
developed or evoluted from the other. 
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Life-power may indeed be one in prin- 
ciple, and yet be expressed in and through 
a multitude of widely different organiza- 
tions. Deviation from typical forms may 
be due to conditions not contained in the 
antecedent life-force, but to the material 
conditions through which the vital forces 
act. Environment—the conditions which 
surround the beginning and unfoldment 
of life-forms—may advance or hinder 
their perfection, but it cannot create con- 
ditions of being not potentially contained 
in the germs or cells from which they were 
evolved. 

Neither evolution nor law, nor environ- 
ment, are creators of conditions but 
rather are the exponents of an antecedent 
power by which they are produced. Evo- 
lution means a power that evolves some- 
thing—law implies a potency that controls 
and directs—and environment describes 
the external conditions or the surroundng 
circumstances when and where power is 
manifested. 

If we begin our investigations at any 
point in the long line of life, from its 
earliest dawn up to its highest manifesta- 
tion, the evidences that in all, there is an 
oneness of principle in the variety of man- 
ifestation, will increase as we advance. 
We will find, in all the forms of life, that 
the law of reproduction is invariably 
after its kind, though because of its 
environment, it may be varied from the 
original life type. These variations of 
form in the processes of evolution, have 
given rise to many and learned discus- 
sions upon the origin of species. It has 
been maintained on one hand, that the 
introduction of new species was by a 
special creative act; and on the other, 
that they are the natural results of the 
changing and advancing conditions of the 
vital force contained in the original life- 
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cell. Mr. Darwin and Mr. Huxley, Mr. 
Wallace and Mr. Spencer, Mr. Haeckle 
and Mr. Mivart, have each learnedly 
discussed this intricate problem, but 
their divergent and diversified opinions, 
indicate that there is much still to be 
known, even by scientists, before their 
conclusions can be deemed much more 
than a mere guess. 

Errors and truth, theory and facts 
may be so blended and welded, that only 
the most critical study and careful analy- 
sis can detect the combination. Learn- 
ing and ripe scholarship are good grounds 
for our confidence in the positions taken 
and the conclusions reached by men of 
science, but prejudice and pre-conceived 
opinions often blind even the most 
thoughtful to the logical results of their 
own tenets. Evolution, intelligently con- 
ceived, simply means God’s way of doing 
things. 

Whatever theories are held and what- 
ever dogmas are maintained, it cannot 
be denied that lying beyond all our 
theories and behind all that is now 
claimed for evolution, there is a con- 
cealed potency that must have contained 
in itself all that is. The uniformity of 
method, the codperation of forces in 
producing specific and beneficent ends 
so manifest everywhere, cannot fail to 
suggest to the careful student of nature 
that in all, and over all, there is a power 
and wisdom that extends from dust to 
Deity. 

As we rise from the simple to the com- 
plex, the conviction of intelligent super- 
vision increases, and the thoughtful and 
spiritual in faith and love will cheerfully 
join in the acclaim—“Great and mar- 
velous are thy works, Lord, God Al- 
mighty, in wisdom hast Thou made them 
All.” T. F. Hivprers, A.M., D.D. 





THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK FOR THE 
COMING ELECTION 


By, Hon. Grorce Frep. WILLiaMs. 


HE OPPORTUNITIES for the 
success of the Democratic party 
in the coming campaign seem better than 
they have been for sixteen years past. It 
has become the Democratic practice to 
say that no matter what divisions Repub- 
licans may have they always vote together 
on election day. This statement now 
needs qualification because for the first 
time in a half century the Republican 
party is divided on fundamental ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Roosevelt has raised an army of 
militant Republicans who intend that his 
radical policies shall be continued; while 
another mighty force in the party pro- 
poses to put an end to them; the contest 
is a desperate one and will be waged not 
only at the convention but at the polls. 

Secretary Taft has fatal elements of 
weakness; he was the pioneer of the 
judiciary in discovering that the Inter- 
state Commerce Law was an instrument 
for disarming labor unions when, for its 
real purposes, this act was practically 
moribund. Organized labor, therefore, 
will have a motive to oppose him which 
has never before affected a Republican 
candidate. 

The drastic action of President Roose- 
velt and Secretary Taft in the Browns- 
ville affair has probably alienated the 
colored vote throughout the country, and 
this vote may prove to be the balance of 
power in such states as Indiana, Illinois, 
Ohio, Kansas, West Virginia, Oregon, 
Washington," Missouri, Montana, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island and possibly some 
other states. The opposition to the 
administration in New York is so intense 
that it is doubtful if Secretary Taft can 
carry this state. 

The defeat of Secretary Taft is doubt- 
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less seriously planned by the conservative 
forces in the Republican party. The 
bitter attack by Governor Black at the 
Home Market Club indicates that the 
protected interests will be against him 
and these are the main source of the 
Republican campaign fund. The rail- 
road and trust interests will also be mar- 
shaled against Secretary Taft. 

It is thought by many that President 
Roosevelt is planning his own nomina- 
tion, but this does not seem possible. 
The President has put his refusal upon 
the ground of deference to the anti- 
third-term principle, and, apart from 
this, he could not honorably put Mr. 
Taft into the field and then use his dele- 
gates for his own nomination; such pur- 
poses should not be lightly ascribed to the 
President. 

It is likewise probable that if Secretary 
Taft can be defeated in the convention 
President Roosevelt would fall with him. 
There are indications that contested 
delegations will come from the South and 
the reactionary interests supposed to 
contol the National Committee will 
probably use these contests to defeat 
Secretary Taft, and such a course, whether 
successful or not, would embitter the 
contest and create a mighty schism in 
the party. 

Governor Hughes seems to be the alter- 
native to Taft, but as he can only be nomi- 
nated by the overthrow of the Roosevelt 
forces, there is every reason to believe 
that his candidacy would swing hundreds 
of thousands of Republicans into the 
Democratic column. The prospects, 
therefore, on the Republican side are 
doubtful. That this is appreciated by 
the Republicans themselves is evident 
from the numerous statements made by 
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the representatives of all the Republican 
factions that the contest this year is a 
doubtful one. No such confidence 
appears to exist among Republicans as 
enemies of Mr. Bryan in the Democratic 
party seem to entertain. 

The Democratic situation presents a 
very different aspect. Not in the history 
of the party has there been such unanimity 
as now prevails in behalf of Mr. Bryan’s 
candidacy. There appears also to be an 
enthusiasm in his behalf which has not 
been paralleled since the convention of 
1896. 

The politicians of Washington are 
agreed that Mr. Bryan is invulnerable as 
a candidate. The last stand of the 
reactionary elements in the Democratic 
party is apparently being taken upon 
Governor Johnson’s candidacy. It is 
the current report that Mr. Hill and his 
railroad interests are behind the candi- 
dacy of Mr. Johnson. Governor John- 


son’s secretary, Mr. Day, and other 
friends attempted to push his candidacy 


in North and South Dakota and Wiscon- 
sin; they received no encouragement 
in North Dakota; secured the support 
of only two out of fifty-six of the South 
Dakota State Committee, and so failed 
in Wisconsin that Governor Johnson’s 
name was not mentioned in the conven- 
tion. 

The efforts of Mr. Day, representing 
Governor Johnson, have aroused a con- 
test in Minnesota led by the National 
committeeman from that state, Mr. T. T. 
Hunson, and there is some doubt whether 
Governor Johnson can secure his own 
delegation against Mr. Bryan in that 
state. 

The candidacies of Judge Gray and 
Mr. Harmon appear to make no impres- 
sion on the political situation. Mr. 
Bryan will probably be the’nominee by 
acclamation of the Denver convention. 
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Never has he had the confidence and 
affection of the people as he now holds it. 
The admiration and respect which he 
aroused in all countries during his trip 
abroad have strengthened him in the 
estimation of the American people. His 
patriotism is believed by all men to bea 
supreme factor in his ambition, and his 
lofty private character and genuine Chris- 
tianity have won the favor of many 
Republicans who did not appreciate his 
true character in 1896 and 1900. 

The revelations of corruption in high 
finance and the immoral influences of our 
dominant commercialism have satisfied 
many honest Republicans that a man 
like Mr. Bryan would be a purifier of our 
social and political atmosphere. The 
methods of abuse and misrepresentation 
are no longer available to the opposition. 
The confidence in Mr. Bryan is increasing 
daily and probably no man in the history 
of our mae has been as strong after 
defeat as Mr. Bryan has already shown 
himself to be. 

The action of the banks in the recent 
panic has embittered many of our people 
and again reminded them that high 
finance has no patriotism and is 
an unrelenting despot. 

There is a prevalent feeling that legiti- 
mate financial interests would be safer 
under Mr. Bryan than under President 
Roosevelt or one who represents his 
policies, and it is not unreasonable to 
believe that a vast number of our business 
men will turn to Mr. Bryan in the coming 
election. 

Against a disrupted Republican party, 
the chances for success are most encour- 
aging and upon Mr. Bryan’s nomination, 
probably all internal opposition will 
cease and the Democrats of every state 
in the Union will rally enthusiastically to 
his support. 

GrorGE Frep. WILLIAMS. 





PERNICIOUS LAUDATION 


OF THE RICH. 


By Hon. Jonn D. Works. 


HERE is an unfortunate tendency, 
at this present time, to divide the 
people of this country into classes not 
based upon titles of nobility as in other 
countries which is bad enough, nor upon 
merit or standing, intellectually or mor- 
ally, but upon the possession of wealth 
on the one part and the lack of it on the 
other. The man who possesses large 
stores of this world’s goods, however 
obtained, is placed in one class, the man 
of intellectual attainments in another, 
and the man who earns his bread by the 
sweat of his brow in still another; and, 
unfortunately in the estimation of many, 
the man of money is placed above all 
others. Brain and brawn are at a dis- 
count as compared with gold. 

The newspapers of the country are 
largely responsible for this elevation of 
money above the man, riches above 
worth, the display of wealth above 
intellectual attainments and nobility of 
character. The millionaire travels in 
his private car and the newspapers 
herald his coming and going with pictures 
of himself, his family, the servants and 
employés who wait upon him, and the 
car in which he travels, with nauseating 
detail and fulsome praise of his estab- 
lishment and the wealth he displays. 
His every movement and what he says 
are chronicled with offensive detail and 
if he condescends to do things in the way 
of ordinary and less favored people, it 
is remarked upon as a condescension 
much to be wondered at and commended. 
The families of the rich display their 
wealth by flaunting the outward evidence 
of it in the faces of the supposedly less 
fortunate poor, and those who are with- 
out a surplus of material means. Their 
servants and attendants are put in a class 
below them by the menial uniforms or 
other garb they are required to wear. 


The coachman on the box of the carriage 
displays his own degradation and the 
offensive display of the lordly gentle- 
man or lady from whom he takes his 
orders, in gaudy habiliments which stamp 
him for what he is, a menial without 
independence of intellect or character, 
without the semblance of the independent 
American citizen. The members of the 
four hundred display their wealth and 
the characteristics of this supposedly 
favored class by lavish expenditures and 
useless extravagance often accompanied 
by conduct which, but for their wealth 
would bring them into merited contempt 
and. put them in the lowest instead of 
the highest class, while the poor shiver 
with cold and cry for bread. The 
race track, the gilded saloons, the gam- 
bling hells are perpetuated and sustained 
by the rich, and bring ruin and sorrow 
to the poorer classes as well as degrada- 
tion of character and impurity of life to 
themselves. 

Does the general public resent this 
offensive and dangerous display and 
misuse of wealth? Is its degrading 
effect upon the institutions of the country 
and the lives and character of its people 
appreciated? Do we stop to think that 
the massing of great fortunes in the 
hands of those who make no better use 
of them than this is a dangerous menace 
to our free institutions and to the character 
and independence of our people? Not 
if we are to judge by the course of the 
average newspaper of the day or the 
fawning sycophancy of the times, which 
seeks to find favor and place with the 
rich, at the expense of self-esteem and 
the higher motives and instinctsof true 
and independent manhood. The news- 
papers are constantly filled with the 
details of the movements, the display, 
the possessions, the personal appearance 
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and attractiveness of the rich, the unde- 
serving as well as the deserving. Indeed 
the undeserving are given more space 
because their performances are more 
sensational and therefore more attractive 
to the morbid lovers of news of that 
character. 

This laudation of the rich and publica- 
tion of their excesses in the public press 
of the country, is one of the great evils 
of the times. It is an offense not only 
against the general public but against 
the worthy people who are struggling, 
conscientiously, with a burden of too 
much money, and endeavoring to make 
it a blessing to themselves and others 
instead of an evil. For there are the 
worthy rich as well as the worthy poor in 
spite of the many temptations of wealth. 
To such the newspapers laudation and 
impudent prying into and publication of 
their private affairs, personal appearance 
and traits of character, must be peculiarly 
distasteful and offensive. One of these, 


to whom public notice, so often accorded 


to the rich, is unwelcome and distasteful, 
is entitled tosympathy. To those possess- 
ing a surplus of this world’s goods whether 
by inheritance or by their own honest 
endeavor or business sagacity, who are 
using that surplus for the relief of those 
less fortunate, or for the advancement 
of education or the dissemination of 
knowledge .along right and practically 
useful lines, a generous sense of gratitude 
and appreciation is due, the more so 
because of the great temptation either 
to add to the already overflowing store of 
riches or to expend their surplus unworth- 
ily in quest of their own material pleas- 
ures. ‘These instances are, unfortunately 
for all concerned, comparatively few in 
number and stand out as conspicuous 
examples of generous manhood and 
womanhood in an age of sordid money- 
getting and money-worship. 

One of the great evils of this per- 
nicious laudation of the rich is its ten- 
dency to increase the desire to acquire 
wealth rather than the better and nobler 
things of life. The other side of the 
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story, the responsibilities, the burdens, 
the lack of satisfaction and contentment 
in extreme wealth, is rarely mentioned 
and little thought of. It is the glamour 
of riches, the opportunity and means it 
affords to gratify worldly passions and 
desires that are kept before those who 
know so little of the disappointments of 
such a life, the more substantial benefits 
of the simpler life of those who supply 
their needs by honest labor or right busi- 
ness methods and personal endeavor 
the corroding influence of idleness, the 
result of the lack of incentive to effort, 
and the tendency to regard as the only 
means of happiness the things that can 
be had only for money, to the exclusion 
of a more spiritual life, unselfish devotion 
to the good of others, and the doing of 
good works because they are good, and 
not for gain of money or material and 
worldly pleasure. By this constant lauda- 
tion of the rich the weaker minded and 
less worthy of their number are made 
to feel that they are a class to themselves, 
superior to those who live by personal 
effort, the deserving rich are brought 
into disrepute or disrespect with right- 
minded people, those who cannot afford 
it are induced to emulate their extrava- 
gance and display, often to their disgrace 
and final ruin, making criminals of many 
of them; the poor are made discontented 
often revengeful in disposition, many of 
whom have cause, if they only knew it, 
to congratulate themselves that they are 
as they are and not as many of the rich 
are. To be “poor and contented is 
rich enough,” and riches are often the 
cause of the most poignant discontent 
and unhappiness, breaking up families, 
separating husband and wife and dividing 
relatives and friends. 

The possession of wealth should have 
no weight whatever in determining the 
worth of an American citizen or his 
standing in the community in which he 
lives. Its possession is as often as not a 
badge of dishonor, the material evidence 
of unworthy business methods, grasping 
avarice and disregard of the rights of 
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others. The man of wealth should be 
judged, not by what he has but by the 
means by which he acquired it and the 
use he is making of it. To advertise 
him to the world as something better 
than his fellows because of his large 
possessions and the display made of them, 
should be taken as a disparagement of 
him as a man and citizen and be so 
regarded by him. To praise him for 
his wealth and emulate his extravagant 
use of it, should be taken as proof that 
he has nothing better to praise, emulate 
or commend. What credit is it to any 
man that he has amassed a fortune? 
None. Much less is he to be commended 
if he is revelling in material pleasures and 
living a life of idleness on inherited 
wealth. There is something wrong in 
the make-up of a people who judge a 
man by the money or property he has 
accumulated. There is something wrong 
in the press of the country that holds up 
the rich as worthy of public notice simply 
because they are rich, and with the people 
who take pleasure in the newspaper 
laudation of such, as a class, and the 
details of the lives and doings of some 
of them which should cause any true 
American to bow his head in shame. 
Socialism and anarchy are the legiti- 
mate outcome of the arrogance and dis- 
play of wealth. The placing of one class 
in subserviency to another in a country 
where all men are guaranteed the equal 
rights of citizenship is certain to breed 
discontent among those who labor for a 
living, and violence on the part of the 
more ignorant or lawless. We decry 
the struggle and controversy between 
labor and capital, but it is less serious, 
the offenses of the unconstrained power of 
concentrated wealth against the laboring 
classes is not as prolific of evil and per- 
manent injury to the institutions of a free 
country, as this asserted superiority of the 
rich to the poor and the growing tendency 
to make of it a class distinction. It is 
not so much that the rich are growing 
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richer and the poor poorer that we hear 
so much about, as that the rich are claim- 
ing to be superior to the poor, only because 
they are rich, and that this claim, so 
foreign to our form of government, grows 
in strength and arrogance as the rich 
grow richer and the poor poorer. It is 
aggravated too, by the subserviency of 
the less independent and self-respecting 
of the poorer classes to the claims of 
the less scrupulous rich and their willing- 
ness to look up to them as a class above 
them. This has resulted, in part, no 
doubt, from the importation into this 
country of the serfs of foreign nations, 
who neither know nor care to know the 
rights and advantages of independence. 
But the fault is not confined to the foreign 
element of our people. Too many native 
American citizens submit to this degrada- 
tion with apparent willingness, to their 
shame be it said. It is not alone the 
tendency to build up classes, to separate 
the capitalist and the laborer in interest 
and sympathy one for the other, to create 
and foster discontent and anarchy, to 
elevate the rich, however undeserving, 
and degrade the poor, however worthy, 
it is the far-reaching and degrading 
effect on our people as a whole, on the 
entire body politic, of this placing§of 
riches above honesty, industry, nobility 
of character; this mad scramble for 
money above everything else, that fans 
the flames of avarice, selfishness and 
greed, and smothers the finer feelings of 
love for our fellow-man, honesty in busi- 
ness, and unselfish generosity. 

We cannot be blind to the fact that we 
have departed from the paths of recti- 
tude, individual and civic purity and 
simplicity of life laid out for us by our 
forefathers, and which is so necessary 
to be followed if we are to preserve the 
integrity andj purity of our lives andjof 
our institutions as a free republic in 
which equal rights are guaranteed to all. 

Joun D. Works. 
Los Angeles, Calijornia.§ 


CHRIST, THE SICK AND 


By B. O. 


ECENTLY a number of leading 
monthly and daily journals, among 

them The Century, The Outlook and the 
New York Times, have devoted much 
space to the work of some well-known 
clergymen in Boston and Chicago in 
establishing medico-religious dispensaries 
in connection with their churches. Rev. 
Elwood Worcester and his associate, 
Rev. Samuel McComb of Emmanuel 
Episcopal Church of Boston, and the 
Rev. Samuel Fallows, Bishop of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church of Chicago, 
are the leading ministers engaged in the 
present attempt to harness medicine and 
theology in the same team. All these 
gentlemen have been at pains to explain 
their method of work, which has also 


been favorably presented by a leading 
Boston regular physician, Dr. Richard 


C. Cabot. In every explanation of their 
attempt to heal the sick by these leading 
representatives of orthodox Christianity, 
the clergymen and their friends have 
been at great pains to make clear the 
fact that they accept the position which 
the medical doctors are tardily admit- 
ting—namely, that a certain number 
of functional diseases may be cured 
by suggestion, but that the methods of 
materia medica should be relied on in 
all cases of organic disorders. And 
yet, singularly enough, all these priests 
belong to orthodox church fellowships 
whose historic attitude has been very 
clear in maintaining the inerrancy of 
the Scriptures and the Divinity of Christ. 
Hence the refusal to accept the Bible 
teachings in regard to the potential 
healing of “all manner of disease’ by 
the realization of the supremacy of the 
spiritual over all material limitations and 
the substitution of a theory of the possible 
cure of a few diseases in which mental 
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suggestion is the chief therapeutic agent, 
throws into bold relief the practical 
repudiation of the position so strenuously 
maintained by the churches to which 
they belong. For when it is remembered 
that all the great orthodox churches hold 
to the doctrine of the plenary inspiration 
of the New Testament; that not only 
their millions unquestioningly accept this, 
but that it is in accordance with the creeds 
and the historic position of all these 
churches; when we further remember 
that the churches also hold that Christ 
is the very Son of God, never having a 
human father; that He is the second 
person of the Holy Trinity, the position 
so painstakingly taken by these orthodox 
clergymen to show that they do not 
believe in attempting to cure any disease 
unless a medical doctor has declared 
that the patient has no organic trouble, 
serves to emphasize in a startling manner 
the fact that modern orthodox Christians 
refuse to accept certain things which, 
if their position in regard to the inerrancy 
of the New Testament and the Divinity 
of Christ be true, must be accepted with- 
out question as binding on Christians— 
certain facts that it is infidelity to the 
teachings of the Nazarene to deny. 

Not in years has the illogical and 
untenable position of the great orthodox 
faiths which hold to the dogma of the 
Trinity and the plenary inspiration of 
of the Scriptures been thrown into such 
bold and startling relief as since the gen- 
eral agitation made by the advocates of 
the new union of clergymen and physi- 
cians in their effort to check the growth 
of Christian Science by religio-medical 
substitution for the position taken by 
Jesus and the Primitive Church and 
adhered to by the Christian Scientists. 

By this we do not wish to imply that 
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Doctors Worcester and McComb and 
Bishop Fallows are sinners above others 
in this respect; but certain it is that their 
new religio-medical work and the explana- 
tion of their position have emphasized the 
fact that the great orthodox churches 
whose millions of adherents would drive 
from the pulpits clergymen who had the 
temerity to deny the inerrancy of the 
Scriptures, do not believe the very things 
they claim to be the Divine Word of God. 

These strictures do not apply to the 
Unitarians or to the comparatively few 
liberal religious scholars whose research 
into the genesis of the New Testament 
writings has led them to reject the theory 
of the plenary inspiration of the Bible 
and to deny the miraculous conception 
and certain other parts of the New Testa- 
ment. These persons may take# the 


stand assumed by these clergymen to 
whom we have referred and yet be con- 
sistent. 

But when we confront the great ortho- 
dox religious world, we find ourselves in 
the presence of dogmas that change the 


whole aspect of the case. The creeds or 
beliefs of every one of the great Trini- 
tarian churches, whether Roman Catho- 
lic, or Protestant, hold that Jesus was 
the very Son of God, having no human 
father; that he is the second person 
of the to many incomprehensible Trin- 
ity; that He is divine—in fact, Deity. 
Furthermore, the great orthodox Chris- 
tian churches believe in the inerrancy of 
the Scriptures. They profess to accept 
the wonder-stories of the miraculous 
conception and the miracles as truths 
whose literal verity is not to be questioned. 
While it follows as a necessary and 
inescapable sequence to the dogma of 
the Trinity and the inerrancy of the 
Scriptures, that the words of Jesus must 
be accepted as the utterances of Deity, 
and, of course, as absolutely binding on 
those who accept Him as God. 

Now with these facts in mind, about 
which there is no-controversy, let us look 
at the teachings of the Great Nazarene 
in regard to life and death, sickness and 
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health, and their necessary implications 
as to the supremacy of the spiritual over 
the physical. 

Jesus, according to the testimony of 
the authors of the Gospels, made no 
distinction between functional and organic 
diseases. Indeed, no fact is clearer than 
that to him all idea of physical causation 
was subordinate to the idea of spiritual 
supremacy. He made no class distinc- 
tions, such as those in the orthodox 
churches are to-day making in their 
attempt to cure disease in what they 
claim to be the Primitive Christian way. 
To Him the organic disease was no less 
amenable to cure through spiritual recog- 
nition of man’s oneness with God and 
the dominion which He believed to be 
resident in the children of the All-Father 
who had been created in the image and 
likeness of God, when they recognized 
or realized their own divine nature and 
their oneness with God, than were func- 
tional disorders. Leprosy, congenital 
blindness and other diseases that by no 
stretch of the imagination could be called 
“merely functional,” as well as the rais- 
ing of those pronounced by the physi- 
cians dead. Thus we find that the 
ruler’s daughter who had been laid out 
in death, the son of the widow of Nain 
who was being borne to the cemetery, 
and Lazarus who had been three days 
in the grave, responded as readily to the 
prayer of faith and understanding as did 
those afflicted with palsy, lameness and 
disorders that might be classed as func- 
tional. 

If in the presence of these three cases 
of death we are met with the objection 
that they were merely instances of sus- 
pended animation, trance or pseudo- 
death; that the doctors had blundered 
and pronounced dead and the under- 
takers were burying or had buried the 
living; that these instances were merely 
the same mistakes that physicians are 
liable to make, the answer is that we are 
considering this question now only from 
the view-point of orthodox Christianity; 
so such excuses are no excuses, for the 
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supposed inspired writers declared the 
persons to have died, and in the case of 
Lazarus Jesus Himself declares that he 
was dead. 

One step further. Jesus was, accord- 
ing to the Gospels, crucified, pierced in 
the side, buried, and on the third day 
rose from the dead. No trance or func- 
tional screen will serve here to shelter 
those who hold to the inerrancy of the 
Scriptures. What then? We are told 
that Jesus was a very God; He was the 
Lord of Life and health, and we must 
not question what He said or did, but 
that He did things which it was and is 
impossible for His disciples to do. Very 
well. Let us advance another step. 
Jesus, we are told, sent out His twelve 
chosen students or apostles and com- 
manded them to “heal all manner of 
sickness and all manner of disease.’”* 

Nor did He stop here. He further 
commanded them to “heal the sick, 
cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast out 
devils.”+ And the apostles did as com- 
manded. 

Did these grave organic and so-called 
incurable diseases, like leprosy, yield 
to the prayer of understanding? Luke 
tells us that “they went through the 
towns, preaching the gospel, and healing 
everywhere.”’} 

Ah, but we are now told that the 
apostles were peculiarly set apart by 
Christ for their special work of furthering 
His church and being His representatives 
when He left. To them was given 
special power. This brings us to a 
third consideration. 

Jesus did not seem to believe that any 
special gift of healing, such as cleansing 
the lepers and even raising the dead, 
was confined to Him or to His twelve 
apostles. In fact, there is nothing in 
the teachings of Jesus more explicit than 
that the gift of healing was to be a mark 
of discipleship, and we are taught clearly 
His idea that God was a God of the 

*Matthew, 10: 1. 


+Matthew, 10: 8. 
tLuke, 9: 6. 
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living and not of the dead; that the 
Lord of Life was all-powerful and that it 
was not His will that any should suffer; 
that the All-Father was omnipotent, 
omniscient, omnipresent, all in all, and 
that those who came en rapport with 
Him, who learned to understand or 
realize their sonship with the God of 
whom they were the reflection or image, 
could accomplish all things and gain 
whatsoever they asked, so long as their 
hearts were pure and they kept en 
rapport with the Divine life or the great 
Source or reservoir of Life and Love. 
For we are told that after this Jesus sent 
out other seventy and commanded them, 
when they entered a town, to “heal 
the sick that are therein.”§ Moreover, 
the seventy appear to have been quite 
as successful as the twelve apostles, for 
we are told that “the seventy returned 
again with joy, saying, Lord, even the 
devils are subject unto us through thy 
name.”’|| 

Nor will it do to attempt to juggle 
with the facts by claiming that Christ 
only delegated this power to those with 
Him during His earthly ministry; for 
His teachings and the subsequent New 
Testament narratives and injunctions, 
as well as the chronicles of the early 
Church, are all against this position. 
Moreover, what words in the Bible are 
vse or more explicit than these from 

rk, which it is represented were the 

final injunction of Christ after His 
resurrection and immediately before His 
ascension: “Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature. 
. . . And these signs shall follow them 
that believe: In my name shall they 
cast out devils; they shall speak with new 
tongues. They shall take up serpents; 
and if they drink any deadly thing, it 
shall not hurt them; they shall lay hands 
on the sick, and they shall recover." 

Again, Christ’s teachings in regard to 
prayer are equally explicit and reveal the 

Luke, 10: 9. 


||Luke, 10: 17. 
Mark, 16: 15, 17, 18. 
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same overmastering belief or conviction 
on His part that those who came en 
rapport with the Divine Life, with the 
spiritual dynamo of the universe which 
we call God, became so spiritually posi- 
tive that their supremacy over material 
limitations was absolute. On one occa- 
sion He said: “Therefore I say unto 
you, What things soever ye desire, when 
ye pray, believe that ye receive them, 
and ye shall have them.’* 

Again He says: “Ask, and it shall be 
given you; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you.”’t 

The early Church history as chronicled 
in the Acts of the Apostles is almost as 
rich in instances of cures of almost all 
manner of diseases, and even of the rais- 
ing of the dead, as is the story of the life 
of Christ and His earthly ministry. 
Thus we find, for example, the case of 
the congenital cripple who had never 
been able to walk a step and who was 
daily borne to the gate Beautiful of the 
Temple to ask alms, and whom Peter 
instantly cured through a realization of 
the teachings of Jesus touching the 
supremacy of the spiritual;{ the case of 
neas, instantly cured by Peter after he 
had been bed-ridden for eight years with 
palsy;§ and the still more . wonderful 
case of Tabitha, or Dorcas, who had died 
and had been laid out in the upper 
chamber ready for burial, when it 
occurred to her friends to notify the 
apostle Peter, who immediately repaired 
to the house of mourning, and'in answer 
to his prayer she was restored whole and 
well to her friends.|; "| Br*’"4*%-" 

Again, in the case of the man at Lystra, 
another congenital cripple, we have 
the description of a life that had never 
known what it was to”walk, instantly, 
in obedience to the august declaration of 
the Apostle Paul, leaping and walking, 
to the amazement of the people, who 
declared in their wonder that the Gods 


*Mark, 11: 24. 

tMatthew, 7: 7. 
Acts, 3: 6-8. 
Acts, 9 33, 34. 

||Acts, 9: 36, 39, 41. 
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had come down in the likeness of men.* 

During the ministry of Paul in Asia, 
as he journeyed from city to city, his 
demonstrations of the spiritual power 
over disease everywhere enabled him 
quickly to spread the Gospel. He is 
related to have cured various diseases, 
and even insanity, by absent treatments. 
The young man Eutychus, who fell from 
the third loft and was taken up dead, 
it is reported was restored by the Apostle 
Paul. 

The demonstration of the power of 
the apostle’s thought over the venom of 
the viper is also described in the story of 
Paul gathering the bundle of sticks, when 
a viper came out and fastened on his 
hand, but he shook it off into the fire and 
felt no harm; and when the natives 
beheld that instead of his body swelling 
and his falling down dead, he suffered 
no harm, they believed him to be a god.§ 
And this narration is followed by the 
account of the cure of the father 0, 
Publius, the chief man of the islandf 
who was stricken with bloody flux.|| 

The apostle James makes the positive 
and unequivocal declaration that “the 
prayer of faith shall save the sick, and 
the Lord shall raise him up.”§ Here, 
it will be noted that the supremacy of the 
spiritual over the material limitations 
is as clearly stated as it was in the passage 
from Mark, where Christ is represented 
as commanding His disciples to accom- 
pany their preaching with the healing 
of the sick, and where He distinctly 
declares that the sign of discipleship will 
be the power to demonstrate the suprem- 


acy of health over disease by the appeal 
from matter to the spirit or to God. 
From what we find in the Acts of the 
Apostles and in the teachings of the 
New Testament, and from other chroni- 
cles relating to the Primitive Church 
before it became corrupted, it is apparent 


*Acts, 14: 8-10. 
tActs, 19: 12. 
Acts, 20: 9. 
Acts, 28: 3-6. 
||Acts, 28: 8-9. 
James, 5: 15. 
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that the apostles, the early preachers and 
the early Christians all alike took Jesus 
seriously and did precisely what He so 
solemnly commanded, and that their 
power was no less potent or pronounced 
than Jesus’. Indeed, to those who believe 
in the inerrancy of the Scriptures and 
who hold that Jesus was divine and 
therefore not a victim of illusion, it would 
seem that there is no escaping the con- 
clusion that Christ held that diseases of 
all kinds, organic no less than functional, 
were absolutely subservient to spiritual 
domination. He knew no distinction 
between functional and organic in the 
treatment of disease. He did not believe, 
as we have seen, that cures through the 
recognition of what He believed to be 
the omnipotent power of a God of Love, 
were limited to any kind of disease. 
Furthermore, He did not believe that 
the power to cure disease or to make 
man recognize his spiritual supremacy 
or essential divinity, was owing to any 
peculiar power resident in Himself. 
Indeed, He expected greater things from 
His disciples, if they remained faithful 
to His teachings and to the recognition 
of the spiritual law which He held to 
be supreme. For He says on one occa- 
sion: “He that believeth on me, the 
works that I do shall he do also; and 
greater works than these shall he do.”* 
He believed that the more men came 
en rapport with Deity or in at-one-ment 
with God, the greater would be the 
recognition of their rightful power or 
the dominion which the Creator had 
given to man, and that with that recogni- 
tion would come more and-more com- 
plete supremacy over all physical con- 
ditions. Christ never seemed conscious 
of any limiting laws which prevented 
victory, save the lack of a realizing 
sense of God’s power or dominion, 
given to His children when He created 
them in His image and likeness. Only 
the unbelief in spiritual supremacy, 
the materialistic thought that environed 
Him, and the complete dominance of 
*John, 14: 12. 
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sense perception that He encountered 
on every hand were regarded by Christ 
as obstacles to the manifestation of vic- 
tory over all forms of disease and unhappy 
conditions. That He Himself felt the 
effect of this unbelief born of material- 
ism, and the necessity of His at times 
getting away from its deadly atmosphere, 
is abundantly indicated in the Gospels. 
Thus we find that in certain places 
Christ could do no mighty works because 
of the unbelief of the people. 

Again, how real must have been His 
realization of the need of spiritual 
strength which led Him to withdraw at 
night alone into the mountains to pray— 
that is, to commune with the Infinite 
Father and realize His oneness with God. 

On one occasion the disciples could 
not cure a case of so-called obsession, 
or what modern physicians would term 
insanity in a violent form. Christ 
promptly cured the case, and in answer 
to the disciples’ question as to the reason 
why they were unable to effect the cure, 
Jesus did not claim any special power 
resident in Himself, but intimated that 
He had simply gained greater power, 
through spiritual absorption and prayer, 
than they possessed ; that is, that through 
prayer He had come more completely 
en rapport with the divine or spiritual 
reservoir of Life and Love. These and 
other passages that might be cited prove 
clearly that in Christ’s consciousness 
there was no question but what through 
holiness and spiritual supremacy man 
could come so into oneness with God 
as to reflect the supreme spiritual truth 
and overcome inharmony, disease and 
unhappy conditions incident to the mate- 
rial life. 

Recently Dr. McComb in a paper in 
The Century referred somewhat slight- 
ingly to those who are to-day treating 
disease as Jesus, His apostles and the 
early Christians are represented as doing, 
by referring to their method as one “in 
whjch men and women are treated as if 
they were disembodied spirits.” “We 
distinguish,” he continues, referring to 
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himself and his theological associates, 
“with science, between ‘organic’ and 
‘functional’ disorders, and we believe 
that the legitimate sphere for mora] and 
psychical methods is that of functional 
and not organic.” 

The Rev. Dr. Worcester, rector of 
Emmanuel Church and head of the 
medico-religious dispensary to which we 
have referred, shows what the modern 
orthodox churches, that have been forced 
to take notice of the amazing growth of 
Christian Science, due largely to the 
thousands of cures effected after physi- 
cians had passed the death sentence on 
the patients, offer in lieu of the clear, 
positive and direct teachings of Jesus 
and their result in His ministry and in 
the early church, if orthodox Christianity 
is correct in regard to the inerrancy of 
the New Testament. Dr. Worcester in 


the New York Times recently said in 
referring to their work: 

“By turning over to doctors those 
persons who require medical treatment 
we have not only lost no patients, but 


almost all of those whom we have treated 
ourselves have been greatly benefited, 
and many have recovered entirely. 

“The functional nervous disorders 
treated by us at Emmanuel Church 
include neurasthenia, hysteria, psycha- 
thenia, mild melancholia, fixed ideas, 
phobias, and bad habits. 

“One important part of our work has 
been the treatment of alcoholism both 
in men and women; also drug habits, 
sexual perversion, etc.” 

Rev. Samuel Fallows of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church is another orthodox 
clergyman who has come into promi- 
nence by an effort to mix Christian 
healing with modern medical practice. 
In the New York Herald Rev. Dr. 
Fallows recently said: 

“My treatment is no secret. 

“I first employ the psychic method— 
I give human suggestions and persuasion. 
I appeal to the reason, and thus encourage 
the troubled and hopeless. I iterate and 
reiterate certain common-sense ideas, 
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until the sub-consciousness of the individ- 
ual before me is reached. 

“T used the best of Christian Science 
and the best of materia medica... . 
Linking the curative principle included 
in Christ’s teachings with the best in med- 
icine, I think I have found the most hope- 
ful of all remedies, for hope is revived 
and confidence restored.” 

Now certain facts in this connection 
are worthy of consideration. The ortho- 
dox church as such upholds the inerrancy 
of the New Testament and claims that 
Christ was God in human form; yet its 
practice clearly proves that it either 
does not believe that Christ spake 
wisely or truthfully when He taught and 
commanded His disciples to cure “the 
lepers’? and “all manner of disease,” or 
else it does not believe in the inerrancy of 
the Scriptures. 

If these men will come out frankly and 
take the position of the Unitarians or 
that of the liberal religious leaders who 
reject the doctrine of the plenary inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, if they will say 
to the world that they do not believe the 
alleged miracles were ever wrought, 
upon which the Christian faith has been 
so largely nourished through the ages, 
then their stand will be consistent. But 
all those churches which hold to the 
divinity of Christ and the inerrancy of 
the Scriptures, and refuse to accept 
the teachings of the New Testament in 
regard to the cure of disease as taught 
by Jesus, are discrediting Christ and 
His claims by their recreancy in regard 
to these things. 

One of the many eulogistic articles 
that have recently been written con- 
cerning the work of Emmanuel Church 
appeared in The Outlook. It was from 
the pen of Dr. Richard C. Cabot, the 
well-known Boston physician. At the 
outset the good doctor says something 
that is eloquently suggestive as to the 
reason that has led to this sudden har- 
nessing together of religion and medi- 
cine by the two professions that for over 
twenty years have ridiculed Christian 











Science as crazy idealism. He says: 
“Partly because the church has lost its 
interest in the human body, and partly 
because the doctors have lost their interest 
in everything else, comes Christian Sci- 
ence, and triumphs.” 

Here we have the secret of this belated 
religio-medical activity. Dr. Cabot points 
out the fact that: No one can be treated 
at Emmanuel Church without the diag- 
nosis and approval of a physician. Each 
patient brings a letter from his physician, 
or, if he has none, is referred for examina- 
tion to one of the physicians of the parish, 
who have agreed to examine, free of 
charge, all who apply for admission to 
the Health Class. If the patient is 
found to have no organic disease and 
to be otherwise suitable for psychical 
treatment, he is then taken in charge by 
Dr. Worcester, Dr. McComb, or one of 
their assistants.” 

Of the remedial means resorted to 
“suggestion,” he observes, “is the one 
most used.” 

Dr. Cabot further states that he has 
studied the records of the cases treated 
between March, 1907, and November of 
the same year, a period of seven months. 
He found that there had been 178 cases 
taken. All, of course, were persons 
whom the physicians had declared to 
be affected merely with functional dis- 
orders. Of this number, 82 were treated 
for neurasthenia; 24 for insanity; 18 for 
fears and fixed ideas; 22 for alcoholism; 
10 for sexual neuroses; 5 for hysteria; 
and 17 miscellaneous. Of this number, 
55 appear to have dropped out of sight, 
as the reports show that the results of 
the treatment in these cases are unknown. 
Most of them probably received little or 
no benefit, or they would most likely 
have reported results. Forty-eight were 
known not to have been improved. 
Twenty-eight reported slight improve- 
ment, and 47 were much improved. 
Thus it will be seen that 108 were either 
not improved at all or did not see fit to 
report results; @8 were but slightly 
helped, making a total of 131; while 47 
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were much improved. We are glad to 
know that Dr. Cabot and the reverend 
gentlemen who are at the head of this 
movement feel much encouraged at the 
above results following these sifted cases 
of persons who were only suffering from 
functional diseases, although to us the 
results seem surprisingly meager. From 
our observations we are thoroughly con- 
vinced that if Christian Science treat- 
ment of the sick had not been far more 
successful, this church would never have 
made such surprising and steady gain 
in America; yet it must be remembered 
that Christian Scientists take Jesus’ 
words and the statements given in the 
Bible in regard to disease, quite seri- 
ously. They believe He was neither 
untruthful nor ignorant; that He meant 
what He said when He declared that 
the healing of the sick in His name was 
one of the signs that marked His disciple- 
ship. They believe the Bible record of 
the cures made by Jesus, the apostles, 
the seventy and the early Christians 
after Christ, to be historical verities 
which prove the truth of Jesus’ teachings 
in regard to sickness. And to the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of persons 
who have been cured after regular physi- 
cians have failed to benefit them, and in 
numbers of cases after the regular doctor 
had pronounced a death sentence on 
them, their cures, together with the new 
exalted faith and moral enthusiasm 
that they have derived from the new 
understanding of the Christ truth, have 
led to a belief that the founder of Chris- 
tian Science has rediscovered the truth 
which Jesus taught, lived, practiced, 
and which was a priceless heritage of the 
church before the days of Constantine,— 
a heritage that largely explains the rapid 
spread of Christianity. 

But to return to the central thought of 
this paper. Do the millions of orthodox 
Christians who accept plenary inspira- 
tion and the Divinity of Christ, and do 
the ministers of the churches whose 
creeds teach these things, carry the sign 
that Jesus declared should prove them 
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His disciples? Do they attempt to do 
as He solemnly commanded them to do 
in the presence of sickness? There can 
be but one truthful answer to this ques- 
tion. Even those who are driven by 
the rapid growth of Christian Science to 
do something, adopt a method that 
frankly discredits Jesus’ theory and 
claim and the results that are said to 
have followed His treatment and that 
of His disciples. Jesus commanded the 
disciples to heal “all manner of dis- 
ease,” to “cleanse the lepers”’ and raise 
the dead; and if the Bible report is 
true, the Nazarene and His disciples 
during the life of Christ on earth and 
after the establishment of the Christian 
Church, did these things. Organic dis- 
ease was as quickly and successfully 
met as were functional disorders, if the 
records of the New Testament are 
trustworthy, and if the Bible, as the 
great orthodox world claims, is inerrant, 
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there can be no question on this point. 
Hence is it not perfectly clear that the 
attitude of orthodox Christianity to-day 
in regard to the treatment of the sick 
indicates all but universal infidelity to 
the long-cherished and defended theo- 
logical position of the orthodox churches 
touching plenary inspiration and the 
Divinity of Christ? And if the Bible 
is to be taken as the very Word of God, 
it necessarily must be true. If Christ 
is the very Son of God, He would not 
have been ignorant of the laws of life. 
This, it seems, ought to be a very solemn 
thought for the millions who think they 
believe in the inerrancy of the Bible and 
the Divinity of Christ. It may also 
help them to understand one great 
reason for the astonishing growth of 
Christian Science during the last two 
decades. 
B. O. Flower. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


A SOCIALIST’S DEFINITION OF SOCIALISM. 


By Cart D. THompson, 
Social-Democratic Member of the Wisconsin State Legislature. 


E HAVE had Socialism defined 
and described by its critics and 
its enemies in nearly every magazine and 


newspaper in America. It is no more 
than fair to the non-Socialist readers 
to say nothing of fairness to the millions 
of Socialists in the world to have Socialism 
defined by the Socialists themselves. 

It is a well-known fact that the enemies 
of a cause never state its purpose or pro- 
gram fairly. The critic, though he states 
facts, may nevertheless so arrange those 
facts and so emphasize certain ones and 
so omit others as to entirely distort the 
whole and mislead the reader. 

Socialism, after all, is a relatively 
simple, definite and clear proposition. 
And yet we have the amusing spectacle of 


philosophers, magazine writers, thinkers 
and critics attempting to tell their readers 
and hearers what Socialism is, and adding 
confusion worse confounded to the chaotic 
ideas already abroad. 

Socialism is a principle offered as a 
guide for political procedure in our pres- 
ent social and economic conditions. It 
is not a set, unalterable program to be 
forced upon society. And the principle 
is this: Whenever in the development of 
economic institutions such as the rail- 
way, mines, manufactures, telegraph, 
express or the like, these institutions 
reach a point where their private owner- 
ship enables the owner to exploit the 
people—then they should be socialized— 
publicly owned and operated 
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The final purpose of Socialism is to 
eliminate from society all unearned in- 
comes. In order that each member of 
society may have for his own that amount 
«f wealth which is the result of his own 
individual effort, it is absolutely necessary 
to eliminate such unearned incomes. 
The task of Socialism, therefore, is to 
trace all these unearned incomes through 
all the intricate and complex processes 
of our present economic life back to their 
sources ; to discover the methods by which 
they arise, and the means by which they 
may be stopped. 

Now it is pretty generally understood 
and admitted that unearned incomes 
arise from one or another sort of mon- 
opoly privilege. Reduced to its last 
analysis this rests upon some form of 
private ownership of some form of public 
utility. It is the purpose of Socialism 
to discover every utility that gives rise to 
an unearned income and when so dis- 
covered to apply to it the principle of 
public ownership, and thus, by the 
reduction of the cost of the service to 
those who use it, and the increase of 
wages to those who work upon it grad- 
ually eliminate the unearned incomes. 

Non-Socialists do not agree to this. 
They agree only this far, that certain 
conspicuous fortunes have been unjustly 
amassed. They agree, for example, that 
such fortunes as those of Rockefeller, 
Gould, Harriman, Morgan and the like 
should be limited. They do not see 
that all wnearned incomes are unjust and 
should be eliminated. This is the funda- 
mental difference between Socialists and 
non-Socialists. 

Furthermore, as Socialists, we are 
willing to concede the difficulty of deter- 
mining absolutely the point at which 
some certain forms of property in their 
development may become social in their 
nature and require the application of 
public ownership. But we deny that it 
is necessary to be able to draw this line 
of demarcation since there are so many 
conspicuous and unquestionable examples 
of the private ownership of public utilities 
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that are building up vast fortunes drawn 
from the life and labor of the common 
people. Furthermore, many forms of 
property are in process of transition and 
may to-day be of such a nature as to 
produce little, if any, unearned income, 
which under changed circumstances and 
new conditions may become the sources 
of such incomes. Therefore there may 
be certain forms of property that do not 
require the application of public owner- 
ship now, which may later on. This is 
the case in the land and machinery of the 
small farmer as I shall show later. 

The point to emphasize is that 
Socialism is a principle the appli- 
cation of which is to be made wher- 
ever and whenever unearned incomes 
arise, and this principle is to be pro- 
gressively applied as rapidy as possible 
and to be carried as far as necessary in 
order to eliminate all unearned incomes 
and guarantee to every individual the 
full products of his toil of whatever kind 
it may be. 

With this principle in mind Socialism 
may be broadly defined as democracy 
plus collectivism. These two terms need 
perhaps a word of explanation and defini- 
tion in order to make our meaning clear. 

Socialism, it is true, has always been 
presented as a working-class movement. 
But in this connection it should be under- 
stood that by working-class is meant 
not merely the manual laborer, but all 
of the people who render a useful service 
and live by reason of their own personal 
efforts of one kind or another. “We call 
ourselves the labor party,” says Lieb- 
knecht, “because the vital interest and 
the strength of numbers of the working 
class alone have the power to establish 
the order aimed at by Socialism. And 
mark well, under working people we do 
not understand merely the hand workers, 
but every one who does not live on the 
labor of another. Besides the city and 
country laborers must be included also 
the small farmers and traders which 
groan under the burden of capital, even 
as the laborers do. Yes; in many cases 
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yet more. There are hundreds of small 
masters who are obliged on Saturday 
to run about for hours in order to borrow 
the week’s pay for their workers, and who 
are happy if their profit is equal to the 
wages of a factory laborer.” 

Let it be clearly understood therefore, 
that the Socialists always include, under 
the term working class, all the useful 
members of society. 

Furthermore, although Socialism is 
distinctly a class movement, and is 
always so presented, it must not be over- 
looked that the victory of Socialism will 
in its nature put an end to all classes and 
all class-rule. Socialism does not create 
class struggle. It only reckons with it 
as a fact, and force which must be dealt 
with and used as the means for putting 
an end to the struggle. But as the 
Socialist movement comes into power, 
its victory means the victory of Democ- 
racy. “In place of the present class-rule, 
we will institute a free government of the 
people. A clear statement of our pro- 
gram stamps as a slander the assertions 
of our opponents that Socialism will 
secure the ruling power in the state for 
the labor class. We have already said 
that the idea of mastery is above all 
undemocratic and consequently in opposi- 
tion to the principles of Socialism. All 
demands for liberty made by democracy 
are likewise demands of the Social- 

- Democracy.’”* 

“Social-Democracy means the rule of 
the people in the providence of the social 
relations of men as well as in that of 
politics; the just, wise, dignified arrange- 
ment of state and society.”’f 

“The first step in the revolution by the 
working class is to raise the proletariat to 
the position of ruling class to win the 
battle of Democracy.”’} 

This, then, constitutes the first essen- 
tial element of Socialism. To use phrases 
which are familiar to American people 

*Liebknecht, Socialism; What It is and What 
It Seeks to Accomplish. P. 8. 

tIbid, p. 4. 

tCommunist Manifesto. 
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the first and fundamental element in the 
program of Socialism is to establish as a 
reality “a government of the people, 
by the people and for the people,” and 
then to extend that government to the 
social and economic affairs of the world. 

As details for the accomplishment of 
this principle, the Socialists stand for 
universal, equal and direct suffrage wher- 
ever that is not already in effect; for 
direct-legislation by the people including 
the initiative, referendum, right of recall 
and proportional representation; for the 
merit system in the administration of 
collective or governmental institutions. 

Who, then, need fear Socialism? Only 
those who fear democracy. 

The second element of Socialism above 
referred to is collectivism. Under this 
term we mean to include the collective 
or common ownership of such of the 
means of production and distribution 
as are social and monopolistic in nature. 
The monopolies and trusts, and all pri- 
vate ownership of such public utilities 
as give rise to the exploitation of the 
people, are to be progressively taken 
over by the municipalities, states or 
nation and henceforth owned by the 
people and operated in the interests of all. 

From this the position of the Socialists 
on the question of private property will 
be clear. Socialists the world over are 
the most firm and consistent defenders 
of private property. They all believe 
in it and always have. 

But we believe that in order to guar- 
antee every individual private property 
in the products of his labor, it is necessary 
to abolish the private ownership of public 
utilities. Socialism then would estab- 
lish the public ownership of all public 
utilities and leave all personal wealth 
and all lesser instruments of production 
so long as they are individually used, in 
the hands of individual owners. 

Socialism by no means contemplates 
that the government should own every- 
thing. Nor does it propose that all the 
means of production and distribution 
should be owned by the state. 
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This last proposition seems to be the 
most common stumbling block of our 
critics. The writer of a recent article 
in this magazine tried to show that the 
difference between the single tax and 
Socialism was at this point. The Social- 
ists, he claimed, stood for the common 
ownership of all the means of production 
and distribution, while the single-taxer 
stood for the common ownership of only 
those utilities which were public or social 
in their nature. But as a matter of 
fact, the Socialists do not and never 
have stood for the public ownership of 
all the means of production and distribu- 
tion. A spade, a wheel-barrow, a horse 
and wagon, a carpenter’s set of tools, are 
all means of preduction. Yet no scien- 
tific Socialist ever dreamed that these 
should be collectively owned. 

We go farther. Even the lesser means 
of production such as farmer’s tools, small 
independent factories and little stores, 
so long as they are used by their individ- 
ual owners as their means of wealth pro- 
duction need not be socialized in order 
to carry out the principle of Socialism. 

Our critics do not seem to be able to 
get this into their minds, and seem 
strangely reluctant to admit this point. 
Professor Parsons, for example, refuses 
to admit it after it is shown to him. In 
his article on “ The Truth at the Heart of 
Capitalism and Socialism’’ in the Janu- 
ary Arena, he insists that the Socialists 
do stand for the collective ownership of 
all means of production and distribution, 
in spite of the fact that Professor Will, 
one of our well-known American Social- 
ists, and a very scholarly man, had 
pointed out in the October, 1906, issue of 
Tue Arena, that neither the Socialist 
platform of the Socialist party in this or 
any other country, nor the authoritative 
writers here or in Europe have ever taken 
that stand. And yet Professor Par- 
sons insists upon it and adds in a 
footnote Professor Will’s idea that 
small competitive industries which have 
not been consolidated into big monop- 
olies should be left under individual 
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competitive management is rank heresy 
from the standpoint of orthodox social- 
ism.” 

The Professor is entirely mistaken. 
The purpose of Socialism from the first 
has never been as he states. Even Marx 
and Engels in the Communist Manifesto 
say distinctly: “We by no means intend 
to abolish this personal appropriation 
of the products of labor. All that we 
want to do away with is the miserable 
character of this appropriation under 
which the laborer lives merely to increase 
capital, and is allowed to live only in so 
far as the interest of the ruling class 
requires it.” And farther on, “ You are 
horrified at our intending to do away 
with private property. But in your 
existing society private property is already 
done away with for nine-tenths of the 
population; its existence for the few is 
solely due to its non-existence in the hands 
of those nine-tenths. You reproach us, 
therefore, with intending to do away 
with a form of property, the necessary 
condition for whose existence is, the non- 
existence of any property for the immense 
majority of society.” “ All that it (Social- 
ism) does is to deprive the individual 
of the power to subjugate the labor of 
others by means of such appropriation.” 
In other words, from the first, the pur- 
pose of Socialism is to prevent the exploi- 
tation of labor through the appropriation 
of unearned incomes. 

And from the time of Marx down to 
the present, there has not been a single 
writer of the scientific, Socialist movement 
who has not held distinctly to this posi- 
tion. 

Karl Kautsky who represents perhaps 
the most radical and advanced element 
of the Socialist movement of Germany 
says distinctly in his pamphlet, The 
Socialist Republic:* 

“Moreover, not only does Socialist 
production not require the confiscation 
of non-productive wealth—it does not 
even require the social ownership of all 
instruments of production. 

*P. 32, 
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“That which renders the Socialist 
system necessary is large production. 
Production in common requires common 
ownership of the means of production. 
For the same reason that private owner- 
ship in the implements of labor is repug- 
nant to the system of production in 
comon when carried on in large produc- 
tion, so likewise would common owner- 
ship in the instruments of labor be 
repugnant where production can, and 
must necessarily, be carried on by sep- 
arate individuals. Production in such 
cases requires the private ownership by 
the worker of his tools. There are 
industries that are still carried on upon 
this small and individual system, and 
which tend to be absorbed by larger ones. 
The transformation of these into social 
industries, in other words, the trans- 
formation of the instruments requisite 
to them into social property, would be 
a matter of policy, to be determined in 
each case by its special circumstances. 
With regard to these industries, it were 
senseless to make any sweeping declara- 
tion except that, speaking generally, the 
nationalization of such instruments of 
production would be purposeless; the aim 
of Socialism is to place in the hands of 
the producer the requisite implements of 
labor.” 

Or, again, a French Socialist writer, 
_ DeVille, says, “The only property that 
Socialism wishes to transform is the 
property no longer made use of by the 
individual owners thereof. 

This principle of private ownership 
of such means of production as are not 
public in their nature, is well illustrated in 
the discussion by Socialist thinkers of 
the question of agriculture. Emil Van- 
dervelde, the brilliant leader of the 
Belgium Socialist movement, speaking 
on Socialism, and the Capitalistic trans- 
formation of agriculture, quoted in 
Ensor’s Modern Socialism, says: “From 
the point of view of distribution Socialism 
(which aims at uniting in the same hands 
property and labor) has no fault toffind 
with peasant property (that is, the private 
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ownership by the smal] farmer of his 
land and machinery). In this case 
there is a wedlock of property and labor. 
The cultivator is drawing from his instru- 
ment of labor—what he produces as the 
result of his labor; and from that all 
Socialists agree in saying that there is 
no ground for bringing pressure to make 
peasant property come into the public 
domain.” 

Or again, Karl Kautsky, in his Social 
Revolution, speaking on the “Remnants 
of Private Property in the Means of 
Production,” says, distinctly: “It is 
not to be expected that all small private 
industries will disappear in this manner 
(by transformation to public ownership). 
This will be especially true in agricul- 
ture. . . . The proletarian governmental 
power would have absolutely no inclina- 
tion to take over such little businesses. 
As yet no Socialist who is to be taken 
seriously has ever demanded that the 
farmers should be expropriated, or that 
their fields should be confiscated. It 
is much more probable that each little 
farmer would be permitted to work on 
as he has previously done.”* . . . The 
struggle of Socialism “is not directed 
against the little people that are them- 
selves exploited, but against the great 
exploiters.” 

“Along with agriculture, the small 
industry in business comes into consid- 
eration. This also need not completely 
disappearat once. . . . It may be granted 
that the small industry will have a definite 
position in the future (under Socialism) 
in many branches of industry that pro- 
duce directly for human consumption.” 


“Nothing is more false than to repre- 
sent the Socialists society as a simple, 
rigid mechanism whose wheels must 
run on continuously in the same manner. 
The most manifold forms of property 
in the means of production—national, 
municipal, codperatives of consumption 
and production, and private, can exist 
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beside each other in a Socialist society.” 

“The same manifold character of 
economic mechanism that exists to-day 
is possible in a Socialist society. Only 
the hunted and the hunting, the annihil- 
ated and being annihilated of the present 
competitive struggle are excluded and 
therewith the contrast between exploiter 
and exploited.”* 

Jean Jaures, famous leader of the 
French Socialist movement, in his 
“Studies in Socialism,” discussing the 
question of method, says, “I am con- 
vinced that in the revolutionary evolu- 
tion, which is to lead us to communism 
(Socialism), we shall have for a long time 
the juxtaposition of collectivist property, 
and individualist property, of commun- 
ism (Socialism) and capitalism. This 
is the fundamental law of great trans- 
formations.”’} 

Indeed every authoritative writer, as 
wel] as every platform expression of the 
Socialist movement anywhere in the 
world, emphasizes the above position. 
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This ought to be sufficient to end once 
for al] the absurd criticism that Socialism 
does not allow of private property.” 

Indeed, it is well understood by 
Socialists everywhere that the new social 
order which they seek to establish will 
have at least three different forms of 
the tenure of property: (1) public owner- 
ship of public utilities; (@) private owner- 
ship of non-competitive and non-monop- 
olistic property; and, (3) to this may be 
added the codperative ownership and 
operation of some forms of industries 
by codperative societies. This latter 
form of property is especially well devel- 
oped already by the Socialist movement 
in Belgium.* It is also being developed 
in nearly every other section of the Euro- 

n Socialist movement. 

And all of this is perfectly consistent 
with the principles of Socialism as under- 
stood and taught by the Socialists of 
to-day. Indeed no other interpretation 
of Socialism is possible 

Cart D. THompson. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


LINCOLN’S MESSAGE TO YOUNG MEN.{ 


By Proressor Frank Farsons, Px.D. 


BRAHAM LINCOLN was born in 
a log cabin in Kentucky. As a 
boy he had a life of poverty and hardship. 
Without the aid of wealth or pull of any 
kind, without a college training or any 
education to speak of except what he got 
for himself by well-directed reading 
and experience, and in spite of a homeli- 
ness that was almost phenomenal, he 
became an honored and successful law- 
yer, member of the legislature and 
member of Congress, and finally rose to 
be President of the United States. 


*Social Revolution, pp. 158-167. 


TP. 146. 

tAddress by Professor Parsons in Fanueil Hall 
on Lincoln’s Birthday, 1908, to the Federation of 
Boys’ Clubs. § 


How did he do it? Why did Lincoln 
rise from poverty and adversity to the 
highest honor in the gift of man? What 
were the causes of his success? What 
is the inspiration his life has for us ? 

First: Lincoln developed his bodily 
powers. He worked hard; got plenty 
of fresh air; ate plain, wholesome food, 
and lived a simple, clean, natural life. 
He did not weaken his body and mind 
with liquor or tobacco, or late hours, or 
any other form of dissipation or evil habit. 

Second: He cultivated his mind by 
careful, well-planned and persistent read- 
ing and observation. He had less than 
one full year in school and there were no 


*Social Unrest, Brooks, Chapter X7 
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libraries within his reach in his young 
manhood. But he managed neverthe- 
less to get some good strong books, and 
after his hard day’s work was done, he 
read them by the light of a pine knot on 
the hearth. And he did not read care- 
lessly, as so many do to-day, running 
quickly through a book and throwing it 
aside for another without attempting to 
master anything. Lincoln digested what 
he read. He picked out the most import- 
ant things, wrote them down and went 
over and over them until they were fixed 
in his memory and became a part of his 
mental make-up. So he put the strength 
of each book into his life. 

Third: Lincoln took care to develop 
the elements of character that make for 
success and well being. He observed 
that in the long run men of industry and 
honor, care, promptness, reliability, per- 
sistence, open-mindedness, generous sym- 
pathy and lofty purpose, won the highest 
success and the fullest respect of their 
fellow men. He learned also that genuine 
service, useful work well done, and the 
friendship, love and approbation of right 
thinking men and women are the keys 
to happiness. So he cultivated the virtues 
that make for strong, fine lovable chara- 
ter—the virtues he admired in others— 
while trying to avoid the defects he dis- 
liked in others. In short, he did his 
best to develop in himself the highest 
type of manhood of which he was capable. 

One of the most valuable traits, next 
to the sterling qualities above mentioned, 
is the love of humor—the appreciation of 
a joke and the ability to make one. 
Lincoln cultivated humor. He always 
saw the funny side of things as well as the 
common sense and the right and wrong 
of everything that came his way. He 
accumulated a fund of humorous stories 
and used them to entertain his friends 
and to illustrate and illumine the points 
he made in argument. The power thus 
developed to weld logic and fun together 
became one of the leading elements in 
his popularity and success. The habit 


of humor became so strong that even in 


the midst of the war, weighed down by 
cares and anxieties such as have rarely 
pressed upon any man, he kept his 
sweetness and was seldom out of touch 
with any bit of fun or frolic or possibility 
of humor the occasion might afford. 
Many stories of his wit are told. For 
instance, they asked him one day, “ How 
long ought a man’s legs to be?’’ and he 
said at once: “They ought to be long 
enough to reach from his body to the 
ground.” One day a government clerk 
split the seat of his trousers and they 
started a subscription to buy him another 
pair. When the paper came to Lincoln, 
he wrote: “I can give nothing for the end 
in view.” 

Fourth: Lincoln studied himself. He 
cultivated the ability to stand off and 
look at himself as he would look at another 
person. He learned that value of calm 
self-judgment. He was not afraid to 
look himself in the eye. He tried to see 
himself as others saw him. He obeyed 
the twelfth commandment, “Know thy- 
self.” He analyzed his thoughts, motives, 
ambitions, strong points, limitations and 
possibilities, and endeavored to form 
impartial judgments about himself. So 
habitual did this attitude of mind become 
that he was able to receive and appreciate 
criticisms of himself very much as if 
they were made about a third person. 
One of the stories that illustrate this side 
of Lincoln’s character is as follows: A 
man who wanted a favor from the Gov- 
ernment was referred by President Lin- 
coln to Secretary Stanton with a note 
asking the Secretary of War to grant the 
man’s request. After a time the man 
came back to the President. 

“Well,” said Lincoln, “did you see 
Stanton ?”’ 

“Yes,” said the man. 

“What did he say ?”’ asked Lincoln. 

“Stanton says you must be a fool if you 
think he’s going to do that.” 

“ Did Stanton say that ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Well,” said President Lincoln, after 
a moment’s pause, “I guess it must be 
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so then. Stanton’s most always right.” 

Most men would have been angry, 
but Lincoln took Stanton’s remark with 
the same quiet, impersonal, judicial 
temper as if it had related to a third 
party in respect to whom he had no emo- 
tional bias, or perturbation of mental or 
spiritual vision. 

As a result of studying himself and his 
possibilities, Lincoln found out early in 
life what line of work he was best adapted 
to, prepared for it carefully and thor- 
oughly, and devoted himself with energy 
and perseverance to the task of building 
up a successful career in his chosen field. 

He worked at farming, rail-splitting, 
lumbering and running a flat-boat. He 
was a teacher, postmaster, captain in 
the Black Hawk war, store-keeper and 
surveyor. He was earnest and conscien- 
tious in all and successful in all except 
store-keeping. The town was too small, 
and the store failed. He was not spe- 
cially adapted to mercantile life even 
under the best conditions. He did not 
have the money sense. Neither his 
interests nor abilities were commercial. 
Military service, boating, surveying, farm- 
ing did not give scope for his best powers 
either. Aside from his great physical 
strength, his special abilities lay in the 
direction of expression and friendliness— 
the power of clear and forceful speaking, 
and facility in making friends. No 
matter what he was doing—farming, sur- 
veying, keeping store, etc., he was always 
telling stories and discussing public 
questions with groups of his friends and 
acquaintances every chance he got. His 
main delight and power were in expression 
and good fellowship, and he naturally 
gravitated to them no matter what work 
he was doing to earn a living. These 
abilities adapted him to the law and pub- 
lic life where power of speech and making 
friends have so large a part in achieving 
success. His bodily strength fitted him 
for such heavy work as blacksmithing, 
and he debated with himself whether he 
should learn that trade or the law. It 
would be comparatively easy to get a 
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start in blacksmithing for little capital 
would be required and he could earn 
his living probably at once; whereas it 
would cost much time and money to make 
himself a good lawyer and get practice 
enough to support him. While physical 
power and an easy open way invited him 
to blacksmithing, he knew that his 
higher powers, his distinguishing traits 
of mind and character, adapted him to 
public life and the law, and he obeyed the 
call ip spite of the difficulties in the way. 
He found friends to help him in his 
studies and his entrance to civic life and 
legal practice. He was elected to the 
legislature of Dlinois when he was twenty- 
five years old, and began the practice of 
law in Springfield when he was twenty- 
eight. 

You know the rest; how he gradually 
built up a good practice, went to Congress, 
became a power in his state and was 
chosen chief executive of the nation in 
1860 at the age of fifty-one. If he had 
remained a store-keeper or a surveyor, 
or boatman, we probably never would 
have heard of him. He would have done 
his work well and made an honest living, 
and put his spare time into telling stories 
and discussing public questions with 
his neighbors. His best powers and 
enthusiasms would have been separated 
from his work. They would have = 
an outlet in his leisure hours, while hi 
work would have been simply a means 
of earning a livelihood. It was becave 
he studied himself to find out and develop 
his best abilities, and persevered in pre- 
paring for and entering upon a field of 
usefulness in which his highest aptitudes, 
abilities and enthusiasms could find full 
scope and expression and be united with 
his daily work—that was the reason, one 
of the fundamental reasons, for his great 
success. 

Have you found out in what direction 
your chief abilities lie, in what line you 
are best adapted to achieve success, and 
the methods and principles to be followed 
in your upward progress? If not, is it 
not time you began to study yourself and 
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your possibilities with a view to making 
a clear decision and building up a success- 
ful career in the calling to which your 
aptitudes, capacities, interests and ambi- 
tions best adapt you ? 

Lincoln’s message to you is that no 
matter how poor you may be, nor how 
many disadvantages you may labor under 
from lack of education, etc., if you will 
study yourself carefully, find out what 
service you are best adapted to, prepare 
yourself for the field of work in which 
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your best abilities and enthusiasms will 
have full play, persevere till you find an 
opening in that field and earnestly strive 
to do the best work you are capable of, 
you have every reason to expect success. 
The world is hungry for the efficiency 
that is born of adaptation, thorough 
preparation and enthusiastic devotion, 
and it pays high prices for such service 
not only in money but in social position 
and public regard. FRANK Parsons. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


HOW AND WHY CLARA BARTON BECAME INTER- 
ESTED IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


By Evcenia Pav. JEFFERSON. 


LARA BARTON’S eyes are the 
sweetest in the world. They chal- 
lenge you to tell only what is absolutely 
true; they appeal to that which is best in 
you; they shine with a love-light that is 
all their own. They are dark eyes and 
have a questioning in them like those 
of a child seeking truth. 

Miss Barton’s hair is dark also. It is 
parted in the middle and smoothly drawn 
back behind her ears. She reminds one 
of the sweetest type of the New England 
woman. There is a gentleness in every 
movement, a softness in the voice, and, 
above all, that beautiful quality of 
humility so rare, but which characterizes 
the woman who has done so much for 
humanity. 

Glen Echo is a suburb of Washington, 
and it is there that Miss Barton has built 
a home to shelter her peaceful years. 
The style of architecture is odd and 
original. I do not know of anything 
quite like it. The hall reminds one 
somewhat of the interior of a vessel with 
two decks above, giving plenty of light 
to the floor below. The station of the 
trolley line nearest the house is called 


Red Cross. 


Miss Barton is a very active woman. 
She is president of the National First 
Aid to the Injured Association and the 
Children’s Star League. She has a sec- 
retary, but works herself, sixteen hours 
a day, and frequently takes long journeys. 

My call upon Miss Barton, apart from 
the pleasure of renewing our friendship, 
was principally to thank her for the 
splendid tribute to Mary Baker Eddy 
recently given in the New York American. 
In speaking of this interview Miss Barton 
said that she had been besieged with 
newspaper reporters wanting to interview 
her upon all subjects. They were all 
women, and Miss Barton described them 
at length, saying that she was much 
impressed by them. Finally one of these 
discovered that she was interested in 
Christian Science and was studying the 
text-book, Science and Health with Key 
to the Scriptures, by Rev. Mary Baker G. 
Eddy. The young lady called and was 
graciously received. She asked for an 
interview for her paper, requesting that 
Miss Barton tell her all about Christian 
Science. The disappointment of the 
reporter can be imag’ned when Miss 
Barton told her that she didn’t really 
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know anything about Christian Science, 
as she had only been looking into it for 
about a year, and would not dare (as yet) 
to give an opinion on so vast a subject. 

“That would hardly be fair to Christian 
Science, would it, Miss Barton?” I 
remarked. 

“Tt would be very unfair, my dear,” 
was the reply, “and so I told the young 
lady, who then asked me what I thought 
of Mrs. Eddy. “Ah!’’ I said, “Now— 
now you ask me something that I can 
talk about honestly. Mary Baker Eddy 
should have the respect, admiration and 
love of the whole nation, for she is its 
greatest woman.” 

Then followed the interview published 
by the New York American January 6, 
1908, which called forth such a message 
of appreciation from Mrs. Eddy, who, 
knowing the storm of opinions sure to 
follow such a recognition of good done 
humanity, says that “Because Miss 
Barton is a veritable soldier, patriot, phil- 
anthropist, moralist and stateswoman, 
she can bear the blows.” 

Surely not their faintest echo should 
reach the little glen which secludes Clara 
Barton. 

Miss Barton had related the story of 
how she became interested in Christian 
Science in a previous visit made to her a 
year ago. She said that she would now 
have ne objection to having it known. 
She has taken her position and will not 
turn back. 

“T cannot understand,” said the great 
leader of the Red Cross movement, “ why 
people should antagonize Christian Sci- 
ence. It accords perfectly with all I 
have ever been taught, for, like Paul, 
‘I was free born’ and have always known 
God as Love; and this is just what 
Christian Science teaches, so I have had 
nothing to give up in accepting it. I 
remember,” and here the dear woman 
folded her hands reposefully in her lap, 
her eyes gazing far off through a sunlit 
window as she arrested for a moment 
the flight of time, “in my girlhood going 
to my mother with some childish fault. 


She very wisely sent me to father to make 
my confession to him, which I did, and 
then asked him if he thought God would 
punish me. ‘No, my child,’ he replied. 
‘God never punishes; it is the sin which 
punishes itself.” So you see,” added 
Miss Barton, “with such training and 
brought up under such teaching, what 
had I to give up for Christian Science ? 
I have always believed it.” 

Miss Barton, as president of the 
National First Aid to the Injured Associa- 
tion, was called to their convention, 
which was held in Boston, June, 1906, 
at the same time the new addition to the 
First Church of Christ Scientist was 
dedicated at the annual communion. 

While it is true that “the Kingdom of 
God cometh not by observation”’ of the 
material things, it was through the 
observation of the law and order which 
ever governs a great body of Christian 
Scientists that the attention of Miss 
Barton was first called to the subject 
during this convention. 

“As the result of my work among the 
injured and sick, both in wars and great 
calamities,” said the humanitarian, “ my 
mind had been trained to look for 
trouble, for accidents and disorder wher- 
ever great masses of people were assem- 
bled, and the ordering out of the police 
to protect the city, etc. What I had 
expected from that great crowd of twenty 
or thirty thousand people was so con- 
spicuous by its absence that it set me to 
thinking, What does this quiet mean? 
Nothing out of the ordinary occurred; 
everything was orderly, so much so that 
the policemen might all have gone to 
church themselves. But an accident 
did occur. An automobile, a ‘Seeing 
Boston,’ filled with visiting Christian 
Scientists from different parts of the 
country, became unmanageable, the chaf- 
feur lost control, the car and its living 
load was overturned at the bottom of 
an embankment. Ah! I reflected, now 
we will have a proof. The proof being 
seen, I think right then and there, 


although unconscious of it at the time, I 
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accepted Christian Science as something 
better than I had known, without ever 
having seen its text-book, without ever 
having heard an argument, but I saw the 
argument in the attitude of those bruised 
and injured Christian Scientists, who 
courteously refused surgical aid, who, 
when the pain seemed so great that they 
must cry out, sang instead.” 

Miss Barton could appreciate this more 
than the average thinker, for she knew 
what courage it takes not to give way to 
pain. She has seen too much of it in the 
hospital; she did not have to be told what 
courage meant. When she later read 
in the papers that all those who had 
been injured were able to attend the 
service for which they had traveled so 
far, she asked herself, What have they 
got that I have not? What do they 
know that I do not know? 

A policeman in relating his experiences 
of that day said that in all the crowds he 
handled at the different hours of service, 
he had heard only one cross word spoken, 
and that he spoke himself. 

Nor was this all Miss Barton saw, for 
she noticed that nobody was blamed for 
the accident, no law-suits for damages 
followed. 

When she left Boston, her thought 
still filled with what she had seen, she 
went to visit a friend in another city. 
Upon retiring to her room at night she 
saw upon her table some Christian 


Science literature. She opened it and 
began to read. 

Upon greeting her hostess the following 
morning, Miss Barton remarked, “JI 
found some Christian Science literature 
upon my table last night.” 

“Yes,” her friend replied, “we were 
going to take it out, but something told 
us to leave it. I hope you didn’t mind.” 

“Mind!”’ replied Miss Barton. “Why, 
my dear, I sat up half the night reading 
hy 

It was the first of the writings of Mary 
Baker Eddy she had ever seen. From 
that home Miss Barton went to another 
city to visit and there again she found 
Christian Science literature in her room. 
In her surprise, turning to her friend she 
questioned, “Is all the world a Christian 
Scientist, and I did not know it ?”’ 

Miss Barton asked her friends why 
they had not written or told her about 
Christian Science before. Their reply 
was that she had been so occupied in 
other ways of binding up the wounds of 
her fellow-man that they had feared 
she might not be interested in the divine 
method. Miss Barton showed them their 
mistake by ordering to have sent to her 
home at Glen Echo all the published 
writings of the discoverer and founder of 
Christian Science, Rev. Mary Baker G. 
Eddy. 

EvcEniA Paut JEFFERSON. 

Washington, D. C. 
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THE POET AS A PROPHET OF FREEDOM AND 
SOCIAL RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


HE MIND of the poet is not unlike a 
delicate, sensitive plate. It catches 

all the varying influences that play about it, 
and were it not for the inner light that burns 
ever in the soul as the shekinah was supposed 
to illumine the Holiest of Holies, the magic 
and sweep of sensuous life and the seeming 
charms of materialistic existence would most 
likely sweep it into the vortex of death. Not 
unfrequently the fleeting and illusionary weave 
a spell at once baleful and compelling. Then 
we see the theater of the mind an arena in 
which warring forces expend their energy 
creating perpetual inharmony and often caus- 
ing the light of day to go out while yet the sun 
is far from the meridian. Lord Byron affords 
such an example. Here we see the divine and 


the animal, the power of life and light and 
the power of the sensuous world incessantly 
struggling for dominion. 


In Shelley, too, 
this tragic war was waged. 

But though all children of genius are pecul- 
iarly sensitive to the multitudinous agencies 
for godd or ill that environ them, the dominant 
influence of the poet is far more often found 
on the side of human emancipation and prog- 
ress than in the ranks of materialism, reac- 
tion and slavery. Nor is this strange, for the 
poet enjoys the broadest and truest vision. 
To him are given thoughts beyond the reach 
of the masses. He sees, feels and knows 
something of what men in all stations experi- 
ence and are cognizant of. Something of the 
cosmic heart and brain and vision is his rich 
heritage. Hence in crises of civilization or 
national life, or in moments of spiritual 
awakening and exaltation, he becomes the 
voice of progress articulating the divine 
message, arraigning slothful conventionalism 
and self-satisfied egoism, enunciating the duty 
of the hour, and giving clear and strong the 
marching orders of civilization. 

The prophet-poet is preéminently an awak- 
ener and a diffuser of light. Out of the dark- 
ness of the remote past, even to the present 
hour, from time to time his voice has rung 
forth from the watch-towers of progress. At 
the time when Athens was basking in the very 


noon-day of her glory; when art and literature 
vied with philosophy; when she was the heart 
of the world’s civilization, her people were 
little mindful of the misery of the poor. 
Her women occupied very subordinate states 
in life, and the contempt of the people for the 
slaves was well-nigh universal. Then it was 
that we find the poet Euripides raising his 
voice for the oppressed and uttering words 
strange to the self-absorbed and complacent 
world in which he lived. In speaking of this 
great poet of the ancient world who lived 
more than four hundred years before the dawn 
of our era, Professor Botsford well observes: 

“No ancient writer seems so modern as 
Euripides. None knew human nature so 
well or sympathized so deeply with it, espe- 
cially with women and slaves, with the unfort- 
unate and the lowly.” 

Most of his great examples of virtue and 
heroism were women, while of the poor slave, 
for whom few indeed had a word of sympathy, 
Euripides said: 

“Tis but a single thing that brands the 
slave with shame—his name. In all else no 
upright slave is a whit worse than free-born 
men.” 

The “enormous advance in humanism” 
that marks the writings of Euripides was such 
that “his contemporaries could not understand 
or apreciate him.” But the secret of this and 
of his modernity is found in the cosmic mind, 
the wide range of vision and profound feeling 
of the true poet nature. 

It was not, however, till the dawn of the 
democratic era, when the ideal of freedom and 
justice based on fraternity took possession 
of the popular imagination, that the prophet- 
poet came into his own. Since then, at every 
crisis, in every great moment where the old and 
the new have grappled for the victor’s wreath, 
in every hour when the conscience of civiliza- 
tion has awakened under the compulsion of 
a new light which beckoned to a higher, 
nobler vantage-ground, the poet has been 
the articulate voice of progress and civilization. 
And inasmuch as the same grand ideal runs 
along the entire line of progress; inasmuch 
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as the major motive of the music to which 
an upward-moving civilization steps is the 
same; inasmuch as the same eternal ethical 
verities are always present, marking the same 
struggle between egoism and altruism, between 
the ideal of selfishness and the divine aspira- 
tion for brotherhood, we find a wonderful 
kinship between the spirit of Euripides and 
that of our nineteenth-century poets. More 
than that, the words that came as a “Thus 
saith the Lord,” or as marching orders for the 
conscience life of the people as society was 
preparing to take an upward step, are usually 
found applicable for the next great step when 
the hour strikes for another advance move- 
ment—often quite as appropriate as though 
they had been written for the special struggle 
in progress; for in all the striving since the 
dawn of the democratic era we find the same 
battle being waged—a battle between the 
fundamental principles of democracy and 
those of class-rule; between progress and 
the rights of man, and reaction and special 
privilege for the few. In order that we may 
appreciate this, let us consider some lines 
written as the last great ethical crisis in our 
history was hastening to its climax. Here 
we have the prophet-poet on the watch-tower, 
beholding the peril and appealing to the wis- 
dom and heart of the nation to be great 
enough to be just while yet there is time to 
avert the supreme tragedy of war* 


“‘Up, then, in Freedom’s manly part, 
gra: eld to fiery youth, 
And on the nation’s naked 
Garis ioe eae ou 
"ie ye sium , yet 
ie chadow of cur shams ls growing! 
Up,—while ye pause, our sun may set 
blood, around our altars flowing! 


“Oh! rouse ye, ere the storm comes forth,— 
The gathered wrath of God and man,— 
Like that which wasted Egypt's earth,— 
— hail mamegees it =. 
ear ye no in the air 
Feel ye no earthquake underneath ? 
Up,—up! Why will ye slumber where 
e sleeper only wakes in death ? 


“Up now for freedom !—not in strife 
ike that your sterner fathers saw,— 
The awful waste of human life,— 
The glory and the guilt of war: 
But break the chain,—the yoke remove, 
And smite to earth ion’s rod, 
With those mild arms of Truth and Love, 
Made mighty through the living God!” 


*J. G. Whittier. 


The Editor's Quiet Hour. 


The same great issue is before America 
to-day. True, the scenes have been shifted 
on the stage, the actors are not the same, but 
the struggle between democracy and class or 
privileged interests is present. Indeed, we 
to-day are facing the most stupendous crisis 
that has confronted the Republic since York- 
town; and at no time in our history have 
these words of one of our great poets of free- 
dom been more applicable than to-day * 


“Forever ours! for good or ill, on us the burden lies; 
“— a, watched by angels, is hung across 
skies. 
Shall Justice, Truth and Freedom turn the poised 
and trembling scale? 
Or iy the Evil triumph, and robber Wrong pre- 
vail ? 
“The Crisis presses on us; face to face with us it 
With ani lips of like the Sphinx 
i lemn lips of question, like inx in 
Egypt's sands! 
This day we fashion Destiny, our web of Fate we 


Thin dog for all haseatter choses we halinase erin; 
Even now from starry Gerizim, or Ebal’s cloudy 


crown, 
Se Sine ae RE ee See 
wn! 


“By all for which the martyrs bore their agony and 
shame; 
By all the warning words of truth with which the 


rophets came; 
By the Future which awaits us; by all the hopes 
which cast 


O my people! O my brothers! let us choose the 
righteous side.” 

While the dull eyes of the people are riveted 
on the fat, sleek, prosperous, time-servers who 
strut across the boards absorbed in self and 
seeking to win the plaudits of the populace 
instead of serving them and lifting humanity, 
the poet beholds the true victor in the apostle 
of truth and freedom :f 
“Thou livest in the life of all things : 

What words thou spat for Freaom shall o 
e; 
Thou sleepest not, for now thy Love hath wings 
To soar where hence thy Hope could hardly fly. 
From off the starry mountain-peak of song, 
Thy apisht chown ane, in the cnuing na, 
An earth unwithered by the foot of wrong, 
A race revering its own soul sublime.” 


*J. G. Whittier. 
tJames Russell Lowell. 








The Editor’s Quiet Hour. 


Sometimes the poet walks the streets and 
observes things as they are and their true sig- 
nificance. He is not misled by the shallow 
prattle of thoughtless echoes who see in gold, 
no matter how acquired, the insignia of 
respectability; who imagine that material- 
istic splendor and power are evidences of 
worth and enduring greatness. He peers 
behind the mask, he sees things as they are. 
Were he to-day to walk the highways of our 
great metropolis, at one end of the city he 
would behold the throne of power of skilled 
gamblers, the money-changers and high finan- 
ciers who play with stacked cards when not 
coining money out of water and with it absorb- 
ing a nation’s wealth, to the moral and physical 
injury of eighty million people. Elsewhere 
in the same city he would behold thousands on 
thousands huddling in noisome quarters, in 
attics, over-crowded tenements and cellars, 
existing in terrible poverty, most of it unin- 
vited; poverty that saps hope from maturity 
and robs childhood of the vitality necessary 
to strong and useful manhood. And jostling 
the denizens of this under-world of extreme 
poverty that is blighting man, matron and 
child, he would see vice luring and crime 
beckoning; all environing conditions pressing 
downward; moral disintegration at the base, 
fed by the injustice, indifference and moral 
criminality at the top. He would see what 
Hugo pictured so graphically in thus painting 
the social pit of the Old Régime: 

“These burdened ones are silent; they 
know nothing, they can do nothing, they 
think nothing: they simply endure... . 
They are hungry and cold. Their indelicate 
flesh appears through their tatters. Who 
makes those tatters? The purple. The 
nakedness of virgins comes from the nudity 
of odalisques. From the twisted rags of the 
daughters of the people fall pearls for the 
Fontanges and the Chateauroux. It is famine 
that gilds Versailles. . . . The group of little 
ones is wan. This whole mass expires and 
creeps, not having even the power to love.” 

Nor is this all. The poet would see other 
abominations in our great metropolis. The 
selling of virtue for bread—nothing is more 
grimly tragic than that; yet there is some- 
thing far more loathsome and abhorrent, 
a form of prostitution before which the degra- 
dation born of hunger dwarfs into insignifi- 
cance. He beholds maidens selling them- 
selves and paying dowries of millions to acquire 
the titles of degenerates and roués of the Old 
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World, or of men of alien tongue, blood and 
religion. He sees also the frightful injustice 
born of inequality, always present where the 
materialism of the market has choked out 
the flowers of spirituality. Here are banquets 
given to pet dogs and monkeys while little 
children within cannon-shot are starving to 
death. 

Now the poet beholds this apotheosis of 
commercialism, but he refuses to salute as 
the great city the modern metropolis of the 
Republic dedicated to freedom and to equality 
of opportunities and of rights. Instead, he 
lifts his voice in portrayal of the city that is 
to be, the city based on morality, sanity, jus- 
tice and freedom :* 


ee the t city stands is not the 
en ee i a 


a oy wp ~~ SR 
or the anchor-lifters of the 
Nor the plac of the tallest and contest bil 


Nor = al fre best libraries and sie 


nor rd ecto 
Nor the 


“Where the city stands with the brawniest breed of 
orators bards; 

Where the city stands that is beloved oom ont 
loves them in return, and 

Be ry en ee pg ey ty 
common words and deeds; 

Where thrift is in its place, and prudence is in its 
- the men and women think lightly of the 
ws; 

Wes Sevens ceaeety ane ipa ef dees 

Where the ps ae em the never- 

against 
Wis Rguoaper ted come pias teeth, 00 the 
Moon to the whistle of death pour its sweeping 


*Walt Whitman. 
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Sometimes the poet as an august messenger 
of progress seizes upon great facts of history 
in such a way as to appeal to the heart and 
conscience of the living, and by the light of 
the heroic past reveals the path of present 
duty. Thus to-day, when on every hand the 
foes of freedom are striving to seduce the 
people from allegiance to the fundamental 
principles of democracy and make them look 
with favor upon the strange gods of imperial- 
ism, militarism, class-rule and other abomina- 
tions that fly in the face of the teachings of 
the great Declaration and which would wrest 
the soul from the Republic, how true are these 
words :* 


“The word of the Lord by night 
To the i te 


As sat 
nod tied Tacks Leerto Sith feove. 
“God said, I am tired of kings, 
I suffer them ne more; 
Up to my ear the morning brings 
e outrage of the poor. 
“Think ye I made this ball 
wid eld ot havoc and war, _— 
ere tyrants t an ts 
Might harry the weak and poor ? 


d 


“Lo! I uncover the land 
Which I hid of old time in the West, 
As the sculptor uncovers the statue 
When he has wrought his best. 


“] will divide my goods; _ 
Call in heaeeeh and slave: 
None shall rule but the humble, 
And none but Toil shall have. 


“*I will have never a noble, 
No lin counted great ; 
Fishers and choppers and ploughmen 
Shall constitute a state. 


“Go, cut down trees in the forest 
And trim the straightest boughs; 
Cut down trees in the forest 
And build me a wooden house. 


“* And here in a pine state-house 
They shall choose men to rule 
In every needful faculty, 
In church and state and school. 


“*And ye shall succor men; 
™ Fi Ne aap sep to “ye 
who cannot help again: 
are from right to — 


*Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


The Editor’s Quiet Hour. 


“TI break your bonds and masterships, 
And I unchain the slave: 
Free be his heart and hand henceforth 
As wind and wandering wave.” 


From the heroic past with its solemn lessons, 
the poet often turns to the future, andfjwith 
prophetic vision sees and describes the new 
which must replace the old, and as he hints at 
the glory that is to be the heritage of man, he 
also reveals the pathway over which the human 
caravan must travel to reach the goal :* 


“O golden age, whose light is of the dawn, 
not of sunset, forward, not behind, 
Flood the new heavens and earth, and with thee 


Are pure and honest and of good repute, 
But add thereto whatever bard has 
Or seer has told of, when in trance and dream 


Ab gatuesio Gite Senst ble ane aad ene 
With joy and wonder; let all harmonies 
Of sound, form, color, motion, wait upon 
The prin est, whether in soft attire 
Of leisure , or the coarse frock of toil, 
And, lending life to the dead form of Faith, 
Give human nature reverence for the sake 
Of One who bore it, making it divine 
With the ineffable tenderness of God. 
Let common need, the brotherhood of prayer, 
The heirship of an unknown destiny, 
The unsolved mystery ’round about us, make 
A man more — than the of Ophir, 
Sacred, inviolate, unto whom i 
Should minister, as outward types and signs 
oom beauty oe 

e one t purpose of creation, love, 
The sole Tocually of earth and heaven.” 


Sometimes also the poet pauses to limnfthe 
features of the new Moses who is to lead 
the children of democracy out of the Egypt 
of materialistic commercialism into the Canaan 
of freedom based on justice. Such a picture 
has been splendidly drawn by the greatest 
living poet of democracy in these lines: 


“Thrilled by the Cosmic Oneness he will rise, 
Youth in his heart and morning in his eyes; 
While glory fallen from the far-off 
Will send mysterious splendor on his soul. 
Him shall all toilers know to be their friend; 
Him shall they follow faithful to the end. 
Though every leaf were a tongue to cry, “Thou 

must!’ 
He will not say the unjust thing is just. 
Not all the fiends eet Cae in the ecti 
Shall shake his heart or hush his lyric fips. 
His cry for justice, it will stir the stones 


*J. G. Whittier. 
tEdwin Markham. 





“Race Life of the Aryan Peoples.” 


Thus we find the poet is the many-sided 
teacher of divine truth. He interprets nature 
and opens the eyes of the sleeper to the spir- 
itual unfoldments on every hand. He takes 
us into the Holiest of Holies of our being, 
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even to the inner temple of spiritual life, and 
lifts the veil, revealing the shekinah of love 
that should ever radiate its light and warmth 
over our every thought and act, but which too 
often is ignored as the gold-crazed priests of 
old Jerusalem ignored the spiritual light when 
they made the Temple the throne of money- 
changers and gamblers, the “Father’s house 
a den of thieves.” From nature and the 
deeper things of the spirit he turns to philoso- 
phic thought, to the realm of intellect, and 
solves the riddle of the ages by the light of the 
interior vision. Then he faces civic life or 
the social state, and becomes the august way- 
shower of righteousness, the prophet of prog- 
ress and apostle of democracy. 
B. O. Frower. 


Boston, Massachusetis. 


“RACE LIFE OF THE ARYAN PEOPLES.’’* 


A Boox 
By B. O. 


I. 


HE AUTHOR of this Race Lije of the 
Aryan Peoples is peculiarly well fitted 
to successfully perform the important work 
which he has undertaken, as he possesses a com- 
bination of qualities rarely found in a single 
author who essays historical writing. He 
is, first of all, a modern critical scholar in the 
best sense of the term. The work evinces 
on every page not only wide research and 
careful sifting of theories and evidence, but 
also the scientific spirit which enables a writer 
to intelligently and judicially weigh rival 
claims and facts of evidential value. 

This is not saying that his conclusions are 
necessarily at al] times accurate, and indeed, 
as we shall see, we think the author has in 
certain instances been misled by giving undue 
emphasis to certain historical phenomena. 
But there are none of the errors of haste and 
immaturity that mark so many pretentious 

*Race Life of the Aryan Peoples.” By J bh PR 
Ning BO 


Srupy. 
FLowER. 


volumes at the present time, and for the most 
part the work may be taken as authoritative 
in character. 

A history, however, may possess this indis- 
pensable requisite and yet be prosy and 
wanting in the suggestive quality and the wide 
philosophical outlook that make philosophic 
history and historical criticism at once inter- 
esting and inspiring. But Dr. Widney is 
not only a modern scientific critical scholar: 
he possesses the poet’s rich imagination and 
the philosophical insight and broad range of 
vision that enables him to so vividly see the 
probable race life of the people with whom 
he is concerned, as to readily convey his own 
thought imagery to his readers; while by 
taking together the mass of undisputed facts 
he is able to show probable reasons for 
diversity of characteristics and various his- 
torical facts and significant results that have 
been inexplicable to most earlier historians; 
and a final excellence of the work is found in its 
graceful, flowing style. It is a style simple, lucid 
and admirably adapted for the work in hand. 
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The story of the Aryan in the Old World 
and the New constitutes a wonderful tale full 
of charm and interest. 

“Every masterful race of the world’s 
history,” says our author, “has its epic. It is 
the tale of the fathers told to the sons. But 
side by side with the spoken epic is another, 
unspoken, yet truer and deeper. It is the 
tale of the race life, not told in words, but 
lived in deeds alone. And the epic lived is 
always more wonderful than the epic told. 
The true epic is found, not in the story of the 
battles or of the deeds of the rulers, but in 
the race life. In the perspective of time men 
become less, man grows greater. Race life 
is broader, deeper, richer than the life of 
any man, or of any men.” 

It is the tracing of the race life of the most 

masterful of all the peoples of earth with 
which this work is concerned. After giving 
the reasons for concluding that the cradle of 
the Aryans was the highlands of Central Asia, 
Dr. Widney describes the general character- 
istics, or the probable type of man that the 
primitive Aryan was while he yet lived in 
the invigorating highlands of his native home. 
Next the reader is introduced to the Indo- 
Aryan, the division of the primitive stock that 
probably first left the fatherland. In the 
Sanskrit we find the oldest written record 
of the Aryan, dealing with the branch of the 
race that crossed the mountains and descended 
to the rich tropical lowlands of India, where 
they probably overmastered the negroid 
population, then the masters of the land, 
after which the commingling of the blood of the 
races and the moral enervation of the tropics, 
so unfavorable to a temperate-zone race, 
led to a deterioration of the original stock in 
many respects. 
Our author holds that two facts are notice- 
able and should always be borne in mind 
when considering the race life of a great 
people: If it goes out of its zone, it deteriorates 
or dies. It if mingles with an inferior race, 
the weaknesse of each people seem first to 
come to the front in the progeny, and the 
general effect is a decided deterioration of 
the more masterful and virile race. The 
earliest record of the Aryans show that their 
ancestors came from the temperate zone, a 
land of winter as well as summer; and the 
early records also have all the gladness and 
sunshine of childhood. 


~~ 


“Out of the mass of the Vedas,” says our 
author, “the Hymns to the Maruts, or storm 
gods, stand as probably the most ancient, 
certainly the nearest in freshness and spirit 
to the original race home. They are the 
folk-songs of the childhood of a race. As 
you read you feel that you are back in the 
days when the world was yet fresh before 
men, and full of hope. It is that race child- 
hood when as yet the close sympathetic touch 
with the physical world around has not been 
dulled. It is the glad abandon of youth— 
or is it that the centuries have hid the shadows ? 
Yet it could not be entirely this, for the thrill 
of early pastorals, as of a May morning, is 
in it, with the rain-drops glistening on the 
spring leaves, and all nature astir with the 
awakening. This can never be entirely 
simulated. The old cannot sing the songs 
of youth; the weight of the years is too heavy. 
There will creep in the somber undertone of 
the contralto of life. Horace may laugh, 
but the laugh is not the laugh of Plautus. 
It has in it the covert bitterness of a sneer, 
the sneer of a heart no longer sweet with 
youth; for Rome grew old at heart quickly. 
But these songs—they float to us across three 
thousand years with the freshness, the crisp- 
ness, the cheer, of the morning breeze from 
the mountains. They have in them the 
sough of the wind in the upland pines, the 
early call of the birds, and the varied, homely 
sounds of a primitive folk life as it wakes 
from the sleep of the night to go afield for the 
labors of the day. They are full of the lowing 
of the kine, the herdsman’s cries, the whistle 
of the plowman, and the floating of the great 
cloud-shadows across the sloping, grassy 
hillsides. We should forget the three thou- 
sand years and remember only that it is a song 
of the living, as much so as the morning song 
of the plowman to-day as he drives his team 
afield in the early dawn by the banks of the 
Ohio or the Isis.” 

Next we follow a second stream of Aryan 
life, the Irano-Aryan, whose record “is to 
be found partly in the Avestas. . . . They 
show the soul of a primitive folk reaching out 
and groping into the darkness about them. 
The great value of these hymns to the student 
of folk life lies, as was the case with the Hymns 
to the Maruts, in the fact that they afford a 
picture of the folk life and the folk mind 
which reveals to us, as we read between the 
lines, what manner of man that old Irano- 
Aryan was. It is not of the upper Persian 
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plains that they speak. They, too, like the 
hymns of the Indo-Aryan, reach back to an 
older race life and an older race home in yet 
another land. . . . The picture as given in 
the Gathas, the most ancient of the Irano- 
Aryan hymns, is of a folk, tillers of the soil, 
yet still semi-pastoral in habit, and in much the 
same state of primitive civilization as the 
Indo-Aryan as he is pictured in the Hymns 
to the Maruts. Yet it is a picture of one 
who has pierced more deeply into the mysteries 
of the spiritual world than his brother Aryan 
of the Vedas. 

“The picture of that older Irano-Aryan 
homeland is much the same as the picture 
given in the Vedas of the older Indo-Aryan 
home before they had come in their race 
migration to the headwaters of the Indus. 
It is a region of woodlands and pastures, of 
winter snows and summer rains; a land rich 
in cattle and domesticated animals; a land of 
grain-fields and harvests. It is a picture 
also of an organized social order. They have 
the ‘house chief,’ the ‘village chief,’ the 
‘tribe chief.’” 

Probably after these sections of the parent 
stock had fared forth to the rich alluvial and 
tropical plains of India, and to the less luxu- 
riant but warm and genial lands to the south 
and southwest of ihe fatherland, the pressure 
of population again became so great that 
other bands moved forth in search of home 
and sustenance. Some of these streams 
moved westward, south of the Caspian; others 
took the northerly route, and they were later 
followed by other bands and tribes who in 
time, as the population again increased and 
new generations came, were followed by still 
other hordes from the primitive cradle. 

Among the first of those who took the 
southern route and entered Europe, were 
probably the races that become the builders 
of the first Grecian civilization,—a civiliza- 
tion that is all but forgotten; for, as our 
author shows, the Greece that is known 
to history was not the first Greek civilization. 
The excavations of the ancient cities and 
the legends of Homer speak of a civilization 
that ante-dated the Greece of which we know. 

Very interesting are the explanations 
advanced by Dr. Widney to account for the 
fact that the Greeks became a maritime 
people, while their brother Aryans who settled 
Italy never were in any sense a seafaring 
folk; and why the northern Aryans, the 
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Teutons who settled on the borders of the 
Baltic around Denmark, also became a sea- 
faring or maritime folk. It was in the plastic 
childhood time of these races in their new 
home, when race traits were taking on per- 
sistent characteristics, that we find the 
Greeks and the Teutons settling on the 
island-studded and i shores of the 
igan and the Baltic. The islands and the 
ragged coast invited the new-comers to utilize 
the water, and thus, step by step, they ven- 
tured forth, first on rude rafts and boats, 
later on vessels that were fairly seaworthy. 
And as time passed the waters became a 
congenial element, a friend, a provider of 
food, and a highway for intercourse; and 
the once timid landman, the descendants of 
the highlands of Central Asia, became great 
maritime peoples. 

After the Greeks, our author considers 
the Latins and Celts. Then he takes up 
the northern streams, and rarely have we 
read an historical discussion in which reason- 
able speculation and philosophical observa- 
tions played a large part that was so absorb- 
ingly interesting, so instructive and rich in 
suggestive trains of thought, as the chapters 
in which our author discusses “The Teuto- 
Aryan,” “The German,” “The Norse Man,” 
and “The English Man.” To the English 
he gives special consideration, regarding the 
Anglo-Saxon as the most masterful of all 
earth’s peoples. First we are introduced to 
him in his Baltic home; later as the master 
of Britain and the maker of 

The last six chapters deal with “The New 


Faith,” “The People versus Ecclesiasticism,” 


“The Puritan,” “English Speech,” “English 
Literature,” and “Work—and the Burden 
of the Years.” These chapters are an 
extremely important contribution to the his- 
torical literature that no intelligent Anglo- 
Saxon can afford to overlook, for the treat- 
ment is as masterly as it is convincing and 
absorbingly interesting. 

Apart from the history here given, the work 
is very rich in food for thought of a vital 
character. The following brief extracts will 
furnish an illustration. The author is describ- 
ing the probable future of Germany, as he 
forecasts the probable future of all the great 
Aryan peoples who are now real factors in 
civilization, and after noting various handicaps 
and perils that confront Germany, he thus 
refers to the exhaustion of this people through 
militarism: 
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“But in it all is another and more subtle 
danger to the German future from which 
even tardy alliance with her kin cannot save 
her. How long can the German people 
endure the strain of even her present enormous 
and disproportionate armaments without ex- 
haustion? The over-militarism of Germany 
is as the overtraining of the athlete; for the 
time there is an excessive development of 
muscle and apparent vigor; but it is at the 
expense of enduring vitality. It is invariably 
followed by premature exhaustion. France 
under Napoleon is an instance to the point. 
No race, no nation, can habitually go beyond 
the limit of its normal strength without 
impairment of vitality and inevitable reaction. 
There is a danger line to race life, and that 
danger line is crossed when the drain begins 
to exceed the normal powers of recuperation 
A nation or a race is as a man; the morning 
must find the waste of the previous day 
replaced, or deterioration quickly sets in, 
and decadence soon follows. The trouble 
is that both men and nations are apt to see 
this too late.” 

Another very suggestive philosophical 
observation is found in Dr. Widney’s chapter 
on “The Making of England.” He is dis- 
cussing the great reserve power of the Anglo- 
Saxon, in contradistinction to that of the 
Aryans on the Continent, and in this connec- 
tion he observes: 

“Tt is also a question of no little interest, 
How much of what we call nerve in certain 
races, the calm, cool equipose which gives the 
staying quality in times of continued stress, 
and which is in marked contrast to the impul- 
sive but short-lived enthusiasm of others, 
may be due to the heredity of long exemp- 
tion from constantly recurring harassment 
of siege and battle? This nerve tension has 
been upon the races of Mid- and Southern 
Europe for ages. It has been as the sword 
of Damocles at every feast; the shadow of a 
cloud over every household; the unbidden 
guest at every wedding dance. It has worn 
upon the mother carrying her unborn babe, 
giving a prenatal cast of nerve strain to the 
yet dormant life. It has followed that life 
through the youthful school-days with the 
thought of the conscription, and the exile 
from home of enforced army life. And all 
this has not conduced to a reserve of nerve 
power. It has worn insensibly upon the race. 
Every physician knows the greater tendency to 
convulsions, to epilepsy, and to the whole 
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train of nervous diseases which have their 
primal origin in lack of nerve power, as shown 
in children begotten and reared in times of 
civil strife or of home peril from foreign wars. 
These race harms the Englishman in the 
unassailable security of his home lands has 
for ages escaped. Yet he has not entirely 
escaped; for the Englishman both in the old 
home and the new across the ocean has had 
his civil wars. And then when he was still 
young he knew the harrying of the Northman 
upon his shores. The cloud recurred for a 
space when the bale fires were lighted for the 
coming of the Armada. And then it cast 
its shadow once more over English homes 
when Napoleon’s flotilla was gathered in 
the French ports just over the narrow strait, 
and the Channel fleet kept watch for English 
firesides. Yet, as contrasted with the unrest- 
ful lives of the Continental peoples, scarcely 
out of one war of invasion before the threat of 
another has been upon them, the home life of 
the Englishman has for generations been one 
of security and repose. And the result shows 
in the steadier nerve, the greater reserve of 
endurance under long strain which is the 
Englishman’s heritage.” 

Dr. Widney’s observations on the future of 
the Anglo-Saxon, due to his vast possessions 
in the temperate zones, will prove of interest 
to all English-speaking readers: 

“There is one thing, however, which 
Britain did for the English-speaking peoples 
which no one else could have done, and 
which, if it had not been done when it was, 
and as it was, would have changed the whole 
a not only of all the English- 

peaking peoples, but of the world as well. 
Probably in the retrospect of the ages the 
greatest of all Britain’s works will be seen to 
have been the seizing of the vast uncivilized 
regions of the temperate zone while they were 
yet open to contest, and holding them to be 
settled by the English peoples. Whether with 
deliberate foresight, or by a race instinct 
which is sometimes wiser than race wisdom, 
or whether in obedience to some unseen plan- 
ning back of, and higher than men, the Briton 
seized upon and with grim tenacity held 
these lands as against all others. North 
America, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa—they were the only remaining unoc- 
cupied possible homelands for Aryan peoples; 
lands in which the Aryan blood might breed 
Aryan men free from deterioration or decay. 
It was the remaining untaken Aryan cli- 
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matic belt of the world that the English man 
of Britain seized and held. Other regions 
might be held as tributary lands by Aryan 
peoples, but here only, of the untaken lands 
of the world, could Aryan men build up 
ent homes and multiply. It settled 
the fate of the world; and it gave to the 
English man alone, of all Aryan peoples, 
the leadership. Others might hold tributary 
lands and gain wealth from them; he alone 
could breed his own race in his new lands 
and increase. Herein, as much as in race 
capacity and energy, lies the secret of the 
English man’s rapid rise to power in the world. 
And it came through command of the sea. 
Howard in the English Channel, and Russell 
at La Hogue, settled the question of a wider 
empire than men dreamed of. It was more 
than a Catholic succession, and the fate of 
the House of Stuart, that those sea-fights 
decided. It was the fate of America, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, the islands 
of the oceans, the strategic points for the 
world’s navies, the vantage-points of the 
world’s commerce, which were in the scale 
that turned in favor of the English peoples; 
and with these the whole after-history of 
the world. It marked the beginning of the 
receding tide with the Latin. Louisbourg, 
Trafalgar, Santiago de Cuba, and Manila 
were only the far-off resultants. Whatever 
remains yet to be written of the 
man of Britain and his world work, let this 
stand first, that when, with a land hunger 
which was all-consuming, and instinct wiser 
maybe than his reason, he seized and held 
the as yet open lands of the great temperate 
climatic belt of the globe, he made the English 
peoples who were yet to be, heirs in fact to 
the supremacy of the world. It is the debt 
which English men of all lands owe to that 
older English man of Britain.” 


IIl. 


The second volume of the work deals with 
the Aryan in the New World. It contains 
twenty-five chapters in which are discussed 
such subjects as the following: “The New 
Race Home Oversea,” “The Anglo-Ameri- 
can,” “The Westward March into a New 
Continent,” “In the Heart of the Continent,” 
“The March into the Desert,” “The Ameri- 
can Aryan,” “Physical Surroundings in the 
New Race Home,” “Mental Characteristics,” 
“Political Changes and Slavery,” “The 
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Future and the American People,” “The Race 
Problem in America,” “Imperialism,” “ Earth 
Hunger,” “Races that are Passing,” “Aryan 
versus Aryan,” “War and World Powers,” 
and “Race Types and Race Problems.” 

This volume is quite as rich in interest as 
the preceding discussion, and indeed, for 
Americans, more so; because it is largely 
concerned with our nation, her development 
and destiny. We do not for a moment 
endorse the author’s views in regard to 
imperialism or his justification of war and 
the crushing of the weak by the more master- 
ful. This, which to us seems to be a serious 
defect of the work, will be noticed more fully 
at the close of our criticism. 

The splendid philosophical grasp of the 
author is constantly apparent, though, as we 
shall see, he at times has allowed himself 
to be carried away by the seeming triumph 
of materialistic ideals in government so that 
he has become blind to the supreme mission 
of the Republic as the conservator of full- 
orbed democracy which embodies the justice 
and fraternity that is the soul of the Golden 
Rule and the ethics of the Sermon on the 
Mount. In noticing the results that have 
followed the settlement of the New World 
by the great European powers, Spain, France 
and England, Dr. Widney makes some pro- 
foundly thoughtful observations in explanation 
of the reason why the Anglo-Saxon became 
the masterful and dominant power in America, 
in spite of the early advent and the far greater 
advantages. enjoyed by both the Spaniard 
and the Frenchman. His discussion on this 
subject merits serious consideration. 

“Possibly of all causes,” he observes, 
“leading to Teutonic supremacy in the New 
World, more important than priority of 
settlement, or advantage of location even, 
is the law of pure blood. The Teuton, and 
more especially the English Teuton, who for 
reasons yet to be considered became the domi- 
nant strain of Teutonic blood in America, 
has more largely than the other peoples kept 
his blood free from admixture with inferior 
races. Theorize as we may about the original 
oneness of all mankind, the practical fact 
remains that now the races of men are many 
and unlike. And a further fact is also well 
established, That the limits within which 
race bloods may be crossed without resultant 
deterioration are not broad, but narrow. In 
the great groupings of the families of mankind 
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the lines of demarcation are well established, 
and may not lightly be transgressed. Trans- 
gression means too often to the resultant 
progeny an inheritance of the vices, the 
weaknesses of both the parent bloods, the 
possession of the virtues, the strength of 
neither. 

a striking example of the 
baneful effects of the mixing of Aryan with 
non-Aryan bloods in the history of the Latin 
settlements in America. In the sixteenth 
century the best blood of Spain—and it was 
a strong, adventurous, aggressive blood, the 
blood of the Spain of Carlos V. when Spain 
was the dominant power of Western Europe, 
and her banners on every battlefield from the 
gates of Granada to the dikes of Holland, 
while her fleets sailed every sea—that strong, 
aggressive blood was poured like a flood into 
the fairest regions of the Western Continent. 
From Cape Horn to the banks of the Missis- 
sippi it, and its congener the Latin Portugese, 
held all the land. No other race in Europe 
was powerful enough to even dispute posses- 
sion. Yet that blood has left as its heirs to 
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all these broad regions only the mongrel 
broods of the south lands, Indian, Negro, 


Latin, all mixed and mingled into one. The 
Tbero-Latin failed to take his home with him. 
The mother of his children in the new land 
had never known the shores of Spain or the 
banks of the Tagus. The blood of Con- 
quistador was smothered in the baser tide 
that surged in the veins of the great subject 
Indian peoples. Cortez, De Soto, Ponce de 
Leon, Pizarro, Coronado, left progeny— 
but no successors. Spanish America to-day, 
after all the four centuries, with its ever- 
recurring revolutions and its inability to 
maintain settled governments, shows the 
ferment even yet unended. Will it ever end? 
Possibly only with the incoming of a newer 
race, stronger, purer-blooded. 

“Upon the north, a century later, came to 
the banks of the St. Lawrence the man of 
the France of Louis XIV.; and now France, 
the France of ‘Le Grand Monarque,’ had 
succeeded Spain as the dominant power of 
Western Europe. And now the sturdiest 
blood of the Celto-Latin began to try its 
fortunes in a virgin land. Before it lay the 
deep direct waterway of the St. Lawrence 
leading to the heart of the continent, and 
along this the first settlements were made. 
Beyond were the Great Lakes and all their 
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branching river lines tapping the lands. 
And again the whole interior of a continent 
opened up to a Latinized blood. It was a 
possibility of empire such as has fallen to but 
few peoples. And behind stood as backer 
and supporter all France. But like the 
Ibero-Latin upon the south, the Frenchman 
also left his family behind. The mother of 
his children in the new land was not of Aryan 
blood; and the tawny-faced voyageur with 
his half-breed lineage roams over the lands of 
his knightly sire and his nameless mother, 
while another, not of his blood or kin, rules 
in the land and is filling it with his homes. 
Most potent of all the factors which have 
cost the Latin his empire in the New World 
may be classed the debasing of his stronger 
Aryan blood by this crossing with an alien and 
a dying race. 

“Unlike Spaniard and Frenchman, the 
Teuton brought his family with him. The 
mother of his children was of his own land, 
his own faith, his own blood. No extensive 
crossing with Indian blood ever took place. 
The brand of a social ostracism has ever 
been placed upon the wan who has trans- 
gressed the unwritten code of the race by a 
mesalliance with an inferior blood; and the 
progeny takes caste with the race of the 
mother, not of the father. And this phase 
of the family and social life of the Teutonic 
race in America has back of it a race history 
long antedating the days of Jamestown and 
Plymouth Rock. Of all the Aryan bloods of 
Europe the Teutonic is probably the purest. 
Celt, Latin and Slav have no such clear 
family escutcheon. The baton sinister which 
casts a shadow across the shield of the other 
branches of the Aryan folk of Western Europe 
from admixture with the pre-Aryan bloods, 
has made little, if any, mar upon his. Other 
races have had to die out before him, or 
remain as an inferior caste at his gates. In 
this instinctive pride of race blood the Teuton 
and notably the Anglo-Teuton, stands side 
by side with his kinsmen the Iranic Parsee 
and the Brahmanic Hindu. Immeasurably 
beyond all other causes it has been the Teu- 
tonic home, and the law of pure blood, that 
has given America to the Teutonic peoples. 
It was the Teutonic wife that settled the 
question of race empire in America.” 

Of the future of our country our author 
entertains roseate views, as will be seen by 
the following: 

“From the English man of America the 
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stress of battle is as yet scarcely lifted. The 
Indian, the Latin, the Briton, the battle 
with nature to subdue a continent, and then 
the long struggle with slavery, culminating 
in the Civil War, and added to these the 
unceasing effort to assimilate an ever-swelling 
flood of alien blood, all these have kept his 
energies taxed to the utmost. The load is 
only now beginning to lift; and the day of 
his race exaltation is scarcely yet upon him. 
Yet the seeding has been a liberal one—a 
continent with its vastness and variety for a 
home; food supply such as even Egypt in 
the days of the Pharaohs never knew; wealth 
untold; the Old World shackles upon freedom 
of thought broken; a blood strong and virile; 
and a life still strenuous but not exhausting; 
and now world-empire before him. It surely 
is no niggardly seeding. If the law holds 
good, the harvest, though delayed, should yet 
be bounteous.” 

We should share these pleasant anticipa- 
tions of our country’s future, could we feel 
sure that the Republic would return to the old 
paths and be true to the vision of the fathers. 
If the Republic is faithless to the high trust 
that has been imposed upon her; if she persists 
in denying to others the things she once 
claimed for all, she can hope for no such 
glorious to-morrow as might be hers did she 
remain true to the spiritual ideal that domi- 
nated her early life. 

And this leads us to notice what seems to 
us to be a fatal flaw in this great work. The 
author’s conclusion touching imperialism and 
the forcible aggression of master races is 
abhorrent to us, and is probably due to his 
having misread history, or rather to his failure 
to see that the fundamental injustice involved 
in war and the victories of force has ever been 
to a great degree, if not chiefly, the root cause 
of the final destruction of the mighty civiliza- 
tions of the past. Following on the heels of 
imperialism, centralization and the victories 
of the aggressive conquerors ever come 
wealth, and despotism disguised in many 
ways and justified by numerous ingenius 
sophistries, and class lines that tend to oblit- 
erate equality of opportunities and of rights. 
The root of the evil lies in the acceptance of 
the vicious theory of destiny, of the right of 
might, and other theories that shoulder aside 
the law of brotherhood or the ethics of the 
Sermon on the Mount. And though fre- 
quently the masterful peoples who have ruth- 
lessly crushed the weak seem to have tri- 
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umphed for a time, and, indeed, there may 
be generations of apparent greatness, as was 
the case with Rome after the overthrow of the 
Gracchi until her seemingly invincible power 
crumbled, yet all departures from funda- 
mental ethical verities on the part of civil- 
izations or nations no less than individuals 
are marked by moral disintegration. The 
seeds of death are sown when the high spiritual 
laws of justice, brotherhood and rightZare 
made subservient to materialistic concepts,— 
lust for gain, power, show and physical grat- 
ification earned at the expense of others. 
This, it seems to us, is a supreme truth for 
nations to learn. It was on the recognition 
of this truth that our nation was founded. 
The Declaration of Independence, the Magna 
Charta of the new order, faced the morningjof 
a new day,—the age of free government based 
on democracy. And it is the refusal to recog- 
nize this newer and nobler concept that con- 
stitutes the great defect of this work. The 
author turns from the ideal of democracy and 
embraces the ancient reactionary Old World 
idea of imperialism, with its justification of 
forcible aggression. But for this fatal failure 
to recognize the vital point that differentiates 
a democracy from class-rule; but for this 
rejection for materialistic triumphs of the 
spiritual ideal that is the soul of a true repub- 
lic such as the authors of the Declaration 
conceived, this work would stand preéminent 
among historical surveys of civilizationPas 
they relate to the Aryan races. Because of 
the great excellence of the work and§ the 
marked ability with which the theme>in 
general is treated, it is especially important 
that readers be warned against its plausible 
fallacy and fundamental weakness in this 
respect,—a weakness born, we think, of a 
failure to recognize the supreme fact that . 
the uninterrupted onward march of man and 
civilization cannot be hoped for if we who 
have reached the altitude attained when our 
nation was born, we who incorporated the 
Golden Rule and the ethics of the Sermon on 
the Mount into the fabric of national life, fall 
back into the night of reaction and material 
ism, erecting the golden calf of commercialism 
as a fetich or wandering after the strang 
gods of imperialism and militarism instead 
of remaining true3to the loftiest vision that 
ever made a people great,—a vision that made 
America long the moral] leader of the world. 
B. O. Frower. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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R. WELLS’ New Worlds jor Old is, 
we think, the best book for popular 
reading on Socialism that has yet appeared. 
The author is one of the most pleasing writers 
of the day. His style is clear, smooth and 
lucid. He possesses the faculty of making 
any subject about which he writes so interest- 
ing that though the matter under discussion 
may not especially appeal to the reader, he 
will soon be so charmed with the presentation 
that he will be loath to lay it aside until he 
has reached the conclusion of the discussion. 
But quite apart from and above the author’s 
engaging literary style rise the three supreme 
excellencies of the serious writer: knowledge 
of the subject considered, sincerity of purpose, 
and the moral enthusiasm of a conscience 
awakened to the dignity and noble responsi- 
bilities of life. All these are characteristic 
of the work in hand. 

It is always worth something to know the 
motive impulse behind a work; to know the 
feeling and purpose of the author. Does 
he view his subject as one intensely in earnest, 
or merely as an intellectual gymnast or as a 
cynic seeking popular favor? If he is actu- 
ated by a noble idealism, by that moral enthusi- 
asm that marks the altruist, his message will 
make a more direct appeal than if we feel that 
he is a brilliant cynic who glories in his intel- 
lectual ability, but who cares little for the 
moral issues involved. In the following from 
a brief description of a trip taken by Mr. 
Wells and a friend along the Thames Embank- 
ment, from Blackfriars Bridge to Westminster, 
on a mocnlight night, in order to enjoy the 
beauty and mystery of the scene, we come 
very near to the heart of the author’s purpose 
in writing the present volume. The two men 
fared forth expecting thoroughly to enjoy 
the scene and that “with a fitful moon and 
clouds adrift, on a night when the air was a 
crystal air that gladdened and brightened, 
that crescent of great buildings and steely, 
soft-hurrying water must needs be altogether 
beautiful. 
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“But we were dashed by an unanticipated 
refrain to this succession of magnificent 
things, and we did not cry, as we had meant 
to cry, how good it was to be alive! We found 
something else, something we had forgotten. 

“Along the embankment, you see, there are 
iron seats at regular intervals, seats you cannot 
lie upon because iron arm-rests prevent 
that, and each seat, one saw by the lamp- 
light, was filled with crouching and drooping 
figures. Not a vacant place remained, not 
one vacant place. These were the homeless, 
and they had come to sleep here. 


***Great God!’ cried I. ‘But must life 
always be like this? I could die, indeed, I 
would willingly jump into this cold and muddy 
river now, if by so doing I could stick a stiff 
dead hand through all these things into the 
future—a dead commanding hand insisting 
with a silent, irresistible gesture that this 
waste and failure of life should cease, and 
cease forever.’ 


“**Tt can be done,’ said my companion. 

“**Tt could be avoided,’ said I. 

“**Tt shall be in the days to come. There 
is food enough for all, shelter for all, wealth 
enough for all. Men need only know it and 
will it. And yet we have this!’ 

*** And so much like this!’ said I. 

“*So we talked and were tormented. 

“Tt was clear to us: the thing for us two 
to go upon was not the good of the present 
nor the evil, but the effort and the dream of the 
finer order, the fuller life, the banishment of 
suffering, to come. 

“Each in our measure must do. And 
our reward? Our reward is our faith. Here 
is my creed to-night. I believe out of me and 
the Good Will in me and my kind there comes 
a regenerate world—cleansed of suffering and 
sorrow. That is our purpose here—to for- 
ward that. It gives us work for all our lives. 
Why should we ask to know more?” 

Here, then, we'catch a glimpse of the strong 
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moral purpose that inspires the author of 
New Worlds for Old. He has made an 
exhaustive and painstaking study of Social- 
ism. Especially has he striven to know the 
movement, its trend and dominating impulse, 
from mingling with Socialists, from conversing 
with the great leaders, particularly in Eng- 
land and America. In speaking in a general 
way about his investigations and conclusions, 
he observes: 

“The present writer has long been inter- 
ested in the Socialist movement in Great 
Britain and America and in all those com- 
plicated issues one lumps together as ‘social 
questions.’ In the last few years he has 
gone into it personally and studied the Social- 
ist movement closely and intimately at first 
hand; he has made the acquaintance of many 
of its leaders upon both sides of the Atlantic, 
joined numerous organizations, attended and 
held meetings, experimented in Socialist 
politics. From these inquiries he has emerged 
with certain very definite conclusions as 
to the trend and needs of social development 
and these he is now rendering in this book. 


“Socialigm, then, a he understands it, is 


a great intellectual process, a development 
of desires and ideas that takes the form of a 
project for the reshaping of human society 
upon new and better lines. That in the 
ampler proposition Socialism claims to be. 
This book seeks to expand and establish that 
proposition and to define the principles upon 
which a Socialist believes this reconstruction 
of society should go. The particulars and 
justification of this project and this claim, it 
will be the business of this book to discuss 
just as plainly as the writer can.” 

The chapters dealing with “The Funda- 
mental Idea of Socialism” and with the first 
and second main generalizations of Socialism 
are especially worthy of consideration. The 
chapter in which he discusses “The First 
Main Generalization of Socialism” is a mas- 
terly plea for the higher civilization, in which 
the author shows that civilization waits on 
the child, and that unless society puts forth 
every rational] means possible for the develop- 
ment of strong, normal children, reared under 
a wholesome environment, civilization must 
necessarily disintegrate. He shows that com- 
Paratively few children at the present time 
have such environment, either in the homes 
of the rich or those of the poor. And what 
is true in the city of the deplorable conditions 
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in the homes of the toilers, is largely also true 
of the poor in the rural sections of Great 
Britain. He concludes this discussion by this 
masterly concrete statement of the first main 
generalization of Socialism: 

“The ideas of the private individual rights 
of the parent and of his isolated responsibility 
for his children are harmfully exaggerated 
in the contemporary world. We do not 
sufficiently protect children from negligent, 
incompetent, selfish, or wicked parents; and 
we do not sufficiently aid and encourage 
good parents; parentage is altogether too 
much a matter of private adventure, and the 
individual family is altogether too irresponsi- 
ple. Asa consequence there is a huge amount 
of avoidable privation, suffering and sorrow, 
and a large proportion of the generation that 
grows up, grows up stunted, limited, badly 
educated, and incompetent in comparison 
with the strength, training and beauty which 
a better social organization could endow it. 

“The Socialist holds that the community 
as a whole should be responsible, and every 
individual in the community, married or 
single, parent or childless, should be responsi- 
ble, for the welfare and upbringing of every 
child born into that community. This respon- 
sibility may be delegated in whole or in part 
to parent, teacher or other guardian—but 
it is not simply the right but the duty of the 
state—that is to say, of the organized power 
and intelligence of the community—to direct, 
to inquire, and to intervene in any default 
for the child’s welfare. 

“Parentage rightly undertaken is a service 
as well as a duty to the world, carrying with 
it not only obligations but a claim,'the strong- 
est of all claims, upon the whole community. 
It must be paid for like any other public 
service; in any completely civilized state it 
must be sustained, rewarded and controlled. 
And this is to be done not to supersede the 
love, pride and conscience of the parent, but 
to supplement, encourage and maintain it.” 

In the discussion of “The Second Main 
Generalization of Socialism” our author 
shows how the great natural sources of wealth 
the treasure-house of earth, which the Common 
Father has provided for His common children, 
through being monopolized and held from 
the multitude, result in extreme misery and 
wretchedness for millions; while this unjust 
seizing and holding of wealth that should 
conserve the best interests of civilization and 
aid in the development of all the people 
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dwarfs and deadens the finer sensibilities and 
takes from the genuine happiness of the 
privileged few. He shows how the adminis- 
tration of the great public utilities or natural 
monopolies, by being in the hands of classes 
or groups, results in the exploitation of the 
many and the injury of society. And finally, 
after a strong and brilliant massing of acts, 
he makes the following concise statement as 
the second main generalization of Socialism: 

“The idea of the private ownership of 
things and the rights of owners is enormously 
and mischievously exaggerated in the con- 
temporary world. The conception of private 
property has been extended to land, to mate- 
rial, to the values and resources accumulated 
by past generations, to a vast variety of things 
that are properly the inheritance of the whole 
race. Asa result of this, there is an enormous 
obstruction and waste of human energy and 
an entire loss of opportunity and freedom 
for the mass of mankind; progress is retarded; 
there is a vast amount of avoidable wretched- 
ness, cruelty and injustice. 

“The Socialist holds that the community 
as a whole should be inalienably the owner 
and administrator of the land, of al] raw 
materials, of all values and resources accumu- 
lated from the past, and that all private prop- 
erty must be of a terminable nature, reverting 
to the community, and subject to the general 
welfare.” 

These two generalizations give in a few 
words the heart of the Socialistic contenticn, 
and with these contention '-minously ampli- 
fied, Mr. Wells passes to a consideration of 
“The Spirit of Gain and the Spirit of Service.” 
Seldom has there appeared an essay so men- 
tally stimulating and morally inspiring as this 
discussion. 

“T want now to point out,” says our author, 
“that Socialism seeks to ennoble the intimate 
personal life, by checking and discouraging 
passions that now run rampant, and by giving 
wider scope for passions that are now thwarted 
and subdued. The Socialist declares that 
life is now needlessly dishonest, base and 
mean, because our present social organiza- 
tion, such as it is, makes an altogether too 
powerful appeal to some of the very meanest 
elements in our nature. 

“Not perhaps to the lowest. There can 
be no disputing that our present civilization 
does not discourage much of the innate 
bestiality of man; that it helps people to a 
measure of continence, cleanliness, and mutual 
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toleration; that it does much to suppress brute 
violence, the spirit of lawlessness, cruelty 
and wanton destruction. But on the other 
hand it does also check and cripple generosity 
and frank truthfulness, any disinterested 
creative passion, the love of beauty, the passion 
for truth and research, and it stimulates 
avarice, parsimony, over-reaching, usury, 
falsehood and secrecy, by making money- 
getting its criterion of intercourse. 


“The gift for getting is the supreme gift, 
al] others bow before it. 

“Now this is not a thing that comes natu- 
rally out of the quality of man; it is the result 
of a blind and complex social growth, of this 
set of ideas working against that, and of these 
influences modifying those. The idea of 
property has run wild and become a choking 
universal weed. It is not the natural master- 
passion of a wholesome man to want con- 
stantly to own. People talk of Socialism 
as being a proposal ‘against human nature,’ 
and they would have us believe this life of 
anxiety, of parsimony and speculation, of 
mercenary considerations and forced toil 
we all lead, is the complete and final expres- 
sion of the social possibilities of the human 
soul. But, indeed, it is only quite abnormal 
people, people of a narrow, limited, special- 
ized intelligence, Rockefellers, Morgans and 
the like, people neither great nor beautiful, 
mere financial monomaniacs, who can keep 
themselves devoted to and concentrated upon 
gain. . . . Just a small minority have and 
get—for the most part either inheritors of 
riches or energetic people who, through a 
real dulness toward the better and nobler 
aspects of life, can give themselves almost entire- 
ly to grabbing and accumulation. To such as 
these, all common men who are not Socialists, 
do in effect conspire to give the world. 

“The anti-Socialist argues that out of this 
evil of encouraged and stimulated avarice 
comes good, and that this peculiar meanly, 
greedy type that predominates in the individ- 
ualist world to-day, the Rockefeller-Harriman 
type, ‘creates’ great businesses, exploits the 
possibilities of nature, gives mankind rail- 
ways, power, commodities. As a matter of 
fact, a modern intelligent community is quite 
capable of doing all these things infinitely 
better for itself, and the beneficent influence 
of commerce may easily become, and does 
easily become, the basis of a cant. Exploita- 
tion by private persons is no doubt a necessary 
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condition to economic development in an illit- 
erate community of low intelligence, just as 
flint implements marked a necessary phase 
in the social development of mankind; but 
to-day the avaricious getter, like some obso- 
lescent organ in the body, consumes strength 
and threatens health. And to-day he is far 
more mischievous than ever he was before, 
because of the weakened hold of the old 
religious organization upon his imagination. 

“A world of Rockefellers, Morgans and 
Rothschilds would perish miserably after a 
vigorous campaign of mutual skinning; it 
is only because the common run of men is 
better than these profit-hunters that any real 
and human things are achieved. 


“This fact must be insisted upon that most 
of the whorl of the world and all the good 
work is done to-day for some other motive 
than gain; that profit-seeking not only is not 
the moving power of the world, but that it 
cannot be, that it runs counter to the doing of 
effectual work in every department of life.” 

Again he observes: 

“Our social system, based on Private 
Ownership, encourages and glorifies this 
spirit of gain, and cripples and thwarts the 
spirit of service. You need but have your 
eyes opened to its influence, and thereafter 
you will never cease to see how the needs and 
imperatives of Property taint the honor and 
dignity of human life. Just where life should 
flower most freely into splendor, this chill, 
malign obsession most nips and cripples. 
The law that makes getting and keeping an 
imperative necessity poisons and destroys 
the freedom of men and women in love, in 
art, and in every concern in which spiritual 
or physical beauty should be the inspiring 
and determining factor. Behind all the hand- 
some professions of romantic natures the 
gaunt facts of monetary necessity remain the 
rulers of life. Every youth who must sell 
his art and capacity for gain, every girl who 
must sell herself for money, is one more 
sacrifice to the Minotaur of Private Owner- 
ship—before the Theseus of Socialism comes. 


“Just as the private ownership of all that 
is necessary to humanity, except the air and 
sunlight and a few things that it has been 
difficult to appropriate, debases work and all 
the common services of life, so also it taints 
and thwarts the emotions and degrades the 
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intimate physical and emotional existence of 
an innumerable multitude of people.” 

Another chapter richly worth the reading is 
entitled “Would Socialism Destroy the 
Home?” Mr. Wells draws a graphic pic- 
ture of the homes of the multitudinous poor 
in our great cities, and even in rural England, 
taken from authoritative sources. Next he 
turns his attention to the mothers and the 
children of the rich; after which he proceeds 
to show how Socialism comes not to destroy 
but to save the homes, not of the few but of 
all the people. One of its master ideas is the 
securing of conditions that shall give the 
child the chance, which under present 
conditions, he does not have in our 
civilization. Mr. Wells points out that 
under the competitive and anarchistic order 
that prevails we find a large percentage of 
the people in all of our great cities without 
any homes. Thus in London, between 1891 
and 1895, more than one-fourth of all the 
deaths in that city occurred in the workhouses 
or other charitable institutions. But space 
forbids our giving as extended a notice of this 
very able discussion as we could desire. It 
is, however, a chapter that all thoughtful 
people should read. 

Following this discussion, Mr. Wells asks 
and answers the question: “Would Socialism 
Abolish Property?” Other chapters deal 
with “The Middle-Class Man and Socialism,” 
“Some Objections to Socialism,” “Socialism 
a Developing Doctrine,” “Revolutionary 
Socialism,” “Administrative Socialism,” 
“Constructive Socialism,” “Some Arguments 
ad Hominem,” and “The Advancement of 
Socialism.” 

This book is, in our judgment, the very 
best popular treatise on Socialism that has 
appeared. It is a book well calculated to 
clear the confusion in the minds of many 
well-meaning people who have not had the 
time or disposition to study the profounder 
treatises on Socialism and who have been to a 
great extent prejudiced by the persistent 
misrepresentations of the public press. Even 
those who may be extreme individualists 
should carefully read New Worlds for Old, for 
it will broaden their view-point and give 
them another angle from which to see the 
basic truths of social life, and it will show 
how the Socialists meet the various objections 
advanced against the faith that is a religion 
with millions of men throughout the civilized 


world to-day. 





Resurgam. Apoem. By John Elliot. Front- 
ispiece in color. Cloth. Pp. 20. Price, 
$1.00 net. New York: John Lane Com- 


pany. 


HIS is a poem of great excellence. It 

possesses the imaginative quality that 

marks true poetry, while it teaches one of the 

most important lessons that man to-day has 
to learn. 

The poem opens with the representation 
of one who has been overtaken by the greatest 
of all sorrows—the loss of one who had 
become all the world to him. The movrner 
gives himself up to plaintive moanings and 
futile repining, becoming more and more 
self-absorbed and consequently a curse to 
himself and a burden instead of a blessing to 
others. How many have had the terrible 
experience vividly portrayed in these lines 
Death; 


answer ‘Nay!’ 


“*Just one life—and a livi 
One boon asked—and 


Just one soul, for the breath 
Of fire to susoch—cnnll hindi aed slay. 
“Night by night have the Phantoms come _ 
Love long lost and of me 29 long dead, 
e Spiri 


And mocked at Sleep—while t dumb 
= ri ing, has shivered—and burned—and 


This experience has come to many, very 
many; and how many wrap themselves in 
their grief as did this mourner when he cried: 


—— ’ = sea, to an empty shore— 

um ess—a thing apart— 

Cast, but a Senate evermore— ~ 
What has the world for a broken heart ? 


“The World cares nothing Why should It mourn? 
Mine is the night—ZIt loves the sun. 


A wounded thing is a of scorn. 
A shadowed life is a life to shun.” 


To the selfish and self-absorbed sufferer a 
Voice comes from the Silence, bidding the soul 
to awake from its wretched slumber while 
the world is calling for just the help that can 
only be given by those who have passed 
through the fiery furnace of affliction. 

*Books intended for review in Tar Arena should be 


addressed to B. O. Flower, Editorial Department, Tux 
ARENA, Boston, Mass. 


“Stretch your hand to a kindred touch. 
*Maimed and broken ?’—but so are you. 
He who has suffered overmuch, 
Must do the work that is left to do. 


“*Fill your heart with the world’s stern work; 
Lose your woe in the World’s great woe: 
Blame not others, because you shirk— 
You, who are needed because you Know.” 


The Voice dwells on the essential nobleness 
of those who are faithful to the trust, who 


make their experience a sustaining power for 
others who have never before tasted of the 
bitter herb. 


“Those who labor, and ask no pay, 
Who hold the torch, though eyes are blind— 
And walk with Grief on the darkened way, 
Knowing Despair one step behind; 
“Who stand erect, with head held high, 
Unbowed by sorrow; too strong to fall; 
Too proud to murmur; too brave to die: 
They are the Men among them all; 


“Who hold for others Love’s brimming cup, 
With never a drop to qnench their thirst; 
ba | are the leaven that raises up 
World to God from the depths accursed. 


“Struggle onward, and match their worth; 
Pour your blood on the thirsty seed; 
Till, wi ish, the barren earth; 
Live your life like a Man indeed. 


ae unsounded your feet may tread; 
eights unguessed are before your eyes; 

Waken the Soul you thought was dead; 

Watch for the sun that yet may rise.” 


The Voice is heeded, and the result that 
must and ever will follow consecration and 
unselfish labor for others reacts on the awak- 
ened soul in the new gift of life—a glory that 
is a benediction. 


“Look! for they the ghostly years. 
Look! for i ends—the endless night. 
Look! for my eyes are blind with tears. 
Ah! God bless it! The light! the light/ 


“Up! and onward, with bleeding feet, 
"From the noisome depths where the Shadows 
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0 wings of the Furies beat 
Ftound the awful court of Earthly Hell 


“N t still lies on the stony road; 
patted 


cach step I take; 
Care still clings, with its hea 


But my eyes have seen, an at fam « heart’s awake.’ 


At length the soul, wrapped in midnight 
grief so long as it was lost in self-absorption 
or in selfish concern for its own gratification 
and pleasure, by forgetting self in the service 
of others passes from the night into the day 
and beholds the splendor of a dawn more 
radiant than its eyes had ever before been 
7 of perceiving. 

dome ins in the Eastern sky, 
unrolled from a = Earth, 
up, and the shadows fly, 
y ra Days has had its — 


scross the trees. 


yyy 
Gare 
“Peace, and rest on the tender grass; 
Deep, Get cepted T caprchty 
Shadows, only where swallows pass; 
Fragrance and melody everywhere : 
“Mandows of qpean, ond whith, endignts 


a. 
baer aaa 


Color 

Listen! I 

The air awakes to the hum 
And—over the meadows 


mean ere out in the beat can song. 


“Yonder the clouds that once were dark, 
Are bl 


ushing pink in the morning glow, 
And, high above them, a a singing lark, 
Like Hope, is calling to 


ay 
is qpamon Op Snag wap 
one the eld an dark, and storm— 
Thanks to the God who ee 


“Peace to the earth, and all is well; 
For the heart knows all that the birds would sing; 
For Love has broken the bonds of Hell, 
And—over the meadow walks the Spring.” 


Whether as a sermon impressing an august 
lesson, or as a true poem, this little work is 
worthy the attention of all those who love 
the beautiful in life and literature. 


Mrs. Eddy and the Late Suit in Equity. By 
Michael Meehan. Authorized edition. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 371. Price, $2.25. 
Concord, New Hampshire: Michael Mee- 
han, publisher. 


Ir 18 WELL that a reliable and exhaustive 
history of the famous suit in equity, instigated 
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by certain enemies of Christian Science and 
brought with so-called “next friends” as the 
stalking-horses, should appear in substantial 
form for preservation, as this suit was one of 
the most amazing and in many respects one 
of the most portentous civil suits ever insti- 
tuted in the Republic. It involved questions 
that had a vital bearing on the religious free- 
dom while it raised issues of a still more inti- 
mate bearing on the rights of aged people. It 
was one of the gravest recent outrages that 
have been attempted through the agency of 
the courts. Happily, its complete collapse 
not only defeated the infamous designs of the 
New York World and probably other backers 
of the attempted outrage, but it served to 
remove a vast amount of prejudice born 
chiefly of ignorance and misrepresentation, 
that was current in regard to Mrs. Eddy and 
the tenets of Christian Science. As events 
transpired, it proved precisely the reverse in 
its results from what the enemies of Christian 
Science desired, and served, as is the case with 
most attempts at religious Persecution, to 
greatly stimulate interest in the religon 
assailed. 

The present volume has been prepared by 
the editor of the Concord Patriot, a journalist 
who for many years has been well acquainted 
with the founder of Christian Science and 
who holds her in high esteem. 

In the early part of the work Mr. Meehan 
shows that the New York World and McClure’s 
Magazine sent men to Concord with the 
evident purpose of trying to get up some 
sensational matter that would be injurious 
to Christian Science and its founder, by inter- 
viewing citizens of Concord. They met, 
however, with dismal failure, in so far as 
securing what they wanted from reputable or 
responsible citizens was concerned. The 
leading citizens of Concord with one accord 
frowned upon the discreditable attempt, and 
where the reporters had evidently desired 
criticisms and attacks upon Mrs. Eddy, they 
received only words of praise and respect. 
Notwithstanding this, the journalists pro- 
ceeded to manufacture a lot of sensational 
falsehoods in lieu of facts. 

When Mr. Meehan found out the character 
of the matter that was to be sent on to the 
World, he wrote to Mr. Pulitzer, informing 
him of the facts and urging him not to allow 
the World to be prostituted by being made 
the vehicle for the dissemination of falsehoods 
and baseless slander. The protest, however, 
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had no effect and the World followed up its 
false and disreputable papers, as was shown 
by Tue Arena a year ago last January, with 
an effort to bring the case into the courts. 
Senator Chandler was employed, and a man 
was sent West to try and induce Mrs. Eddy’s 
son to lend himself to the disreputable plot. 

Following this exposure and the pillorying 
of the World, Mr. Meehan gives a full and 
exhaustive history of the case in all its bear- 
ings, including the reports of the hearings 
before the masters and the interviews of the 
masters with Mrs. Eddy, “in which inter- 
views Mrs. Eddy made very clear to the world 
her mental capability.” The volume also 
contains the expert opinions of Dr. Allan 
McLane Hamilton of New York and Dr. 
Edward French of Massachusetts, the noted 
alienist specialists, on the mental acuteness 
of Mrs. Eddy. There are also many pages 
given to biographical sketches of leading 
persons engaged in the controversy. The 
volume is illustrated with a frontispiece photo- 
gravure of Mrs. Eddy and photographs of 
Judges Aldrich and Chamberlain, General 
Streeter and other attorneys, together with 
leading members of the First Church of Christ 
Scientist of Boston. 


Some Neglected Aspects of War. 


By Captain 
A. T. Mahan. Cloth. Pp. 197. Price, 
$1.50 net. Boston: Little, Brown & Com- 


pany. 


Tuis volume contains four essays by Cap- 
tain Mahan, together with a chapter on “The 
Power That Makes for Peace,” by Henry S. 
Pritchett, and one on “The Capture of 
Private Property at Sea,”’ by Julian S. Corbett. 
The book is a plea in justification of war and 
the fostering of a strong military arm on the 
part of government, rather than a broad- 
visioned, statesmanlike plea for peace. It 
is largely concerned with the old opportunist 
sophistical plea for the strengthening of the 
military arm as the best provision for peace, 
which in effect is to fill the imagination of the 
youth and the people with military ideals, 
military arguments and military object- 
lessons instead of with the ideals of peace 
and the ethics of the great Nazarene. The 
arguments of the volume frequently remind 
us of those long advanced by the upholders 
of monarchal government, in which the spe- 
cial pleaders for class-rule strove to prove 
the impossibility of popular government. It 


the Day. 


is a book that will tend to chloroform the con- 
science of Christendom instead of making 
it vigilant and aggressive for practical meas- 
ures that would compel international arbitra- 
tion and render possible the cutting down of 
armaments that are now such a crushing 
burden on industry and one of the most 
demoralizing influences known to Christian 
civilization. 

If half the money spent annually on arma- 
ments by the United States government were 
devoted to wise and practical ways and means 
for the cultivating of arbitration, in which 
real statesmen instead of political demagogues 
and opportunists should be placed to the front 
for the securing of a rational program, there 
can be little doubt but what two or three 
nations, like England and France, could be 
induced to unite in concert with the United 
States, with the result that a mutual agreement 
for arbitration among these powers could be 
arranged; and then step by step measures 
could be pushed forward which would inevit- 
ably create such a sentiment that various other 
christian lands would hasten to join the 
league of the people, with the result that 
soon international arbitration would be: as 
settled a fact as is international law. 

What is most needed is statesmanship 
imbued with the spirit of Christ instead of the 
spirit of Cesar; strong, earnest, practical 
men of faith instead of opportunist politicians 
and soldiers imbued with the spirit of war. 

Books like the present volume do, in our 
judgment, incalculable injury by catering 
to the military spirit, probably the most sin- 
ister influence in civilization to-day, and by 
discouraging moral idealism and the faith 
that makes nations great. 


The Stuff of a Man. By Katherine Evans 
Blake. Cloth. Pp. 423. Price, $1.50. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. 


Tuis novel, by the talented author of 
Heart’s Haven, has a double interest. It is 
one of the most wholesome, charming and 
human love romances of the year, while at the 
same time it is the best study of the negro 
question that has been made in fiction. 

As a story it will appeal to lovers of the 
simple, present-day American life. The char- 
acters are well drawn. True, Mrs. Blake is 
not so strong in character analysis or so keen 
in dissecting motives as is that other brilliant 
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story, grows in greatness through the magic 
influence of love and the upward-compelling 
power of a lofty-minded girl. In little Winkie 
we have another fine piece of character-draw- 
ing and this is also true of several other char- 
acters, notably that of Damoris Ochiltree, 
Burnette Dorsey and Bennie Shafter. 

The scene of the story is laid in an Ohio 
River town in Indiana. A_ philanthropic 
woman leaves a fortune to her nephew, Clay 
Hardesty, provided he will carry forward a 
plan she has for solving the race problem in a 
miniature way—a solution that she hopes will 
prove suggestive. Clay has lived in Ken- 
tucky and has been under the influence of the 
general prejudice against the negro. His 
attorney, Judge Ochiltree, has the most pro- 
nounced aversion to the negroes of any one 
in Blufftown, the scene of the romance. On 
the way to this town the young lawyer comes 
in contact with two young women, Damoris 
and Charlotte Ochiltree, both playing promi- 
nent parts in the story, Damoris being a 
dominating figure only second in strength of 
character to her grandfather, Philo Dorsey. 

The story abounds in incidents and dram- 
atic espisodes, ome scenes being very strong, 








KATHERINE EVANS BLAKE, 


Author of “The Stuff of a Man,” “ Heart’s Haven.’ 


young Indiana novelist, David Graham 
Phillips, who in some of his books, notably 
his latest novel, Old Wives for New, gives us a 
vivid example of psychological realism in the 
revelations of the undraped souls of his char- 
acters. But it must not be supposed that her 
treatment is merely descriptive or superficial. 
From time to time she lifts the curtain and 
gives her readers glimpses of the holiest of 
holies of the characters around which the chief 
interest centers, and there are here given some 
fine typical characters. Philo Dorsey, the 
tine, broad-visioned philanthropist, the friend 
of the black man and devout worshiper of a 
God of Love, is one of the best-drawn char- 
acters in the novels of the season, and he is as 
lovable as he is true to life. All his family 
exhibit the same fine characteristics—a blend- 
ng of love with superb courage that wherever 
found or described, whether in life or litera- 
ture, inspire and uplift. Judge Bridges 
Ochiltree is another admirably drawn typical 
figure. His antipathy to the black man voices 
the sentiment of the prejudice-blinded and 
emotion-swayed negro-baiting element of the 
South. Clay Hardesty, the brilliant young J. P. WIDNEY, 
Kentucky attorney, who is the hero of the Author of “ Race Life of The Aryan Peoples.” 
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and at all times the reader’s interest is held. 
But an excellence even greater than that 
which constitutes the story a beautiful and 
wholesome love romance of common American 
life is the masterly, just and judicial treatment 
of the negro question. Here all the varied 
and complex phases, including the unpleasant 
and sinister aspects of the great problem, are 
met with a superb courage only equalled by 
delicacy in their presentation. Mrs. Blake 
does not idealize the negro. She sees him 
exactly as he is, but she does place responsi- 
bility where it should be placed and without 
preaching makes a powerful appeal to the 
innate sense of justice in the Anglo-Saxon. 

It is a strong, fine and vital novel, and as a 
piece of literature it is far superior to the 
author’s excellent first novel, [/eart’s Haven. 


Humorous Hits and How to Hold an Audience. 
By Grenville Kleiser. Cloth. Pp. 326. 
Price, $1.00 net. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. 


Tuis work contains over twenty pages 
devoted to “How to Hold an Audience,” in 
which “The Voice,” “The Breath,” ““ Modu- 
lation,” “Pausing,” “Feeling and Energy,” 
“Gesture and Action,” “Impersonation,” 
and “Imagination” are briefly considered; 
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after which appear about two hundred sele: 
tions, most of them humorous, all suited for 
public delivery. The book contains a ver 
admirable selection, embracing many old 
favorites and several new pieces some of 
which have been prepared expressly for this 
volume. It is an admirable volume of 
popular selections for the purpose for which 
it is designed. 


Primitive Secret Societies. A Study in Early 
Politics and Religion. By Hutton Webster, 
Ph.D. Cloth. Pp. 228. Price, $2.00 net. 


New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Tuis work in the brief compass of a little 
more than two hundred pages gives a vast 
amount of interesting and valuable informa- 
tion relating to primitive secret and religious 
societies and initiation rites and their bearing 
on the development of the social and race 
life of the various savage tribes. Much of the 
matter is given only in the barest outline. 
The copious foot-notes and references, how- 
ever, constitute a very compl<te bibliography 
which will enable any one who so desires to 
make a more exhaustive study of the subject. 
It is a book that will be of special interest to 
students of sociology and anthropology. 


Amy C. Ricu. 
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POLITICS, THE PEOPLE AND THE TRUSTS AS 
SEEN BY CARTOONISTS. 





NOW ON THE SQUARE, WOULDN'T IT 
BE BETTER— 
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Savage, in the Chicago Daily Socialist. 


Johnson in Wilshire’s Magazine. 


IF LABOR SECURED INSTEAD OF BEGGING 
BUMPING THE BUMPS ITS LAWS IN THIS FOR THEM LIKE 
MANNER THIS. 


My nn 


Handy, in Duluth News-Tribune. Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 
SHADES OF CORNELIUS VANDERBILT AND TIGHT MONEY. 
JAY GOULD:— It is the poor who are crushed first under the foot 
of extortionate capital. 
“Horrors!!! Look what's here.” 
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Morris, in Spokane Spokesman Review Opper, in the Boston American. 
SHOULD TAKE SOMETHING FOR [IC THE NEW CLUB! 








Macauley in the New York World 
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May, in Detroit Journal 
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Spencer, in the Commoner. = 
“ROCK ME TO SLEEP, MOTHER, ROCK Bushnell, in the Cincinnati Times Star. 
ME TO SLEEP. HOW LONG WILL THE CONSUMER STAND IT? 
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le, in the Philadelphia Press Naughton, in Duluth Herald. 


UP THE HILL AND DOWN AGAIN THE MODERN ST. PATRICK OF AMERICA. 


e old adage of the “King of France” brought up- 
to-date in Germany. 
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ids, in the Tacoma Ledger 
H. M., in the Portland Oregonian 
WATER, WATER EVERYWHERE, NOR ANY 
DROP TO DRINK.” TIME SOMEONE UNDERTOOK THE JOB, 
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The Outlook for Neminations. 
T IS usually hazardous to make predic- 
tions regarding the nominations for 
President, and this year is no exception 
to the rule. Hence the most we can 
safely do is to indicate the candidates that 
seem at the present writing to have the best 
chance to be selected by the two great 
parties. 

There can be little doubt but what if a ref- 
erendum of the Democratic party could be 
obtained, Mr. Bryan would receive an over- 
whelming majority of the votes cast. But 
nominating conventions, like our government 
since it passed from the people into the hands 
of great privilege-seeking monopolies, corpora- 
tions and trusts acting through political bosses 
and money-controlled machines, are frequently 
anything but representative of the wishes of 
the electorate of the parties in question; and 
with the Democratic convention, owing to the 
two-thirds rule, the element of doubt in the 
selection of a candidate is necessarily much 
greater than would be the case if a simple 
majority of delegates could nominate. The 
great popularity of Mr. Bryan, based on the 
confidence of the people in his sincerity, incor- 
ruptibility, lofty patriotism and ability, and 
the further fact that he so largely represents 
the aspirations and ideals of fundamental 
Democrats and lovers of free government, will 
give him a majority of the delegates, in spite 
of the vast monetary resources and the per- 
nicious activity of the would-be wreckers of 
the party. But the plutocratic contingent 
that pretends to be Democratic for the purpose 
of defeating the hopes of the people may 
succeed in preventing Mr. Bryan from receiv- 
ing the necessary two-thirds vote. In that 
event, we think it most probable that some 
one wholly satisfactory to Mr. Bryan as best 
representing his ideals and convictions—such 
a man as Mayor Johnson of Cleveland, 
Governor Folk of Missouri, Chief Justice 
Walter Clark of North Carolina, or Senator 
Owen of Oklahoma, will receive the nomina- 
tion. The fact that such papers as Harper's 
Weekly, edited by J. Pierpont Morgan’s 
handy-man, Mr. Harvey, the New York 
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World, and other reactionary and plutocratic 
organs favor Governor Johnson would, to 
say nothing of other facts involved, render, 
we think, his nomination impossible at a time 
when the people are so aroused to the peril 
of popular rights and free government from 
the feudalism of privileged wealth whose 
throne is Wall Street. 

Turning to the Republican party, the can- 
didate that at this writing seems to have by 
far the best chance to receive the nomination 
is Secretary William H. Taft. A combination 
of things favor him which we incline to believe 
will lead to his nomination on the first ballot. 
Among these we briefly mention the following: 
(1) President Roosevelt has selected him as 
his successor, and the weight of the adminis- 
tration has been thrown in his favor. But 
this in itself might easily prove a source of 
weakness if the candidate were a different 
kind of man—for instance, a man like United 
States Senator LaFollette, whom the plu- 
tocracy and the corrupt bosses fear. In the 
case of Mr. Taft, President Roosevelt’s atti- 
tude is a source of strength, because in addi- 
tion to his gaining a large constituency who 
would oppose him were he not favored by 
the President, the plutocracy has been made 
to understand that if Taft is not nominated 
as Mr. Roosevelt desires, the President stands 
ready to accept the nomination; for though 
the President has not said this, his intimate 
friends have been permitted to industriously 
spread the idea, and this, we believe, will 
lead to Mr. Taft’s nomination on the first 
ballot, because the plutocracy and the bosses 
barring the favors shown Mr. Taft by the 
President, have no objection to the nomination 
of the Secretary of War. Indeed, we 
very much doubt if, with the possible excep- 
tion of Secretary Root, Mr. Cortelyou and 
Senator Crane of Massachusetts, there are 
any men in the United States who might by 
any possibility be nominated who would be 
more satisfactory to the “interests” than 
Secretary William H. Taft, for reasons which 
we shall presently consider. Therefore we 
believe the probabilities strongly point to the 
nomination of Mr. Taft 
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Mr. Bryan: Man and Statesman. 

©. For twelve years Mr. Bryan has been under 
the fierce light such as beats upon the throne. 
The plutocracy, with all its vast wealth, its 
army Of retainers and hangers-on, its news- 
paper battalions, its political bosses and 
handy-men, has sought in every possible 
way to discredit him. He has been slandered 
and maligned, persistently and deliberately 
misrepresented in cartoon and _ editorial. 
Never in our memory has a statesman at once 
pure, clean, able, courageous and upright, 
been the object of such deliberate, unabating 
misrepresentation and calumny. And yet 
through all this he has maintained the serenity 
of soul that marks the man conscious of his 
own rectitude and determined to so live that 
he can walk arm in arm with justice and look 
love squarely in the face with no shadow of 
shame. His private life has been that of a 
model American; clean, manly, loving and 
just. 

But many men are models in their homes 
and punctilious in observing outwardly the 
forms of religion, and yet when they come to 
business or political affairs they yield to a 
vicious and soul-searing opportunism that 
is marked at every step with moral criminality 
or deviation from the path of fidelity, virtue, 
integrity and honor. It has been this double 
standard of life that has marked corporation- 
rule and politics since privileged interests 
gained mastery of the political machines that 
more than all else has demoralized and debased 
American life while undermining republican 
government. And it is a crowning glory of 
Mr. Bryan’s career that he has refused to 
yield to the seductive temptations of prevailing 
conditions and win personal or political success 
at the cost of moral integrity. He has ever 
been straightforward, sincere and loyal to 
what he conceived to be the highest interests 
of the people and the government. We, in 
common with many others, have frequently 
disagreed with his views; but we have never 
doubted his integrity or lofty manhood. He 
has often moved much slower than we could 
wish, for by temperament Mr. Bryan is a 
conservative rather than a radical; but it 
is greatly to his credit that he has never 
permitted the lure of personal success, fame, 
wealth or popular applause to lead him to 
swerve from the cause of the people or the 
principles of fundamental democracy. 

Moreover, he has steadily advanced. Some- 
times, as in the case of public ownership of 
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railways, his vacillation has been disappoint- 
ing, but always in such cases it was because 
he believed that another experiment, as for 
example, public supervision, should be first 
tried. His caution and native conservatism 
desire progress to be made slowly. 

He has long been a champion of Direct- 
Legislation. He is aggressively honest, sin- 
cere, loyal to the interests of the people, and 
the uncompromising foe of the triple reaction- 
ary evils which are threatening democracy: 
imperialism, militarism and _plutocracy. 
Hence all the anti-republican influences, the 
powers of greed, the privilege-seeking and 
privilege-favoring hordes, are all opposed to 
the man whom they know to be able, incor- 
ruptible and faithful to the basic demands of 
democracy—equality of opportunities and of 
rights. 


Mr. Taft: His Strength and Weakness. 


Secretary Taft is one of the most genial of 
men, and fair-spoken. Few men can make 
a more pleasing appearance before all classes 
and interests than this plausible and sweet- 
spoken gentleman. True, his knowledge 
that he must not really antagonize the masters 
of the money-controlled machine is such that 
at times he is compelled to appear pitifully 
superficial and ignorant in the presence of 
the most vital political problems of the hour. 
For example, when asked what a man was to 
do who was unable to get work and who was 
starving, he cried, “God knows!”—an impo- 
tent cry of despair in lieu of a statesman’s 
answer, that in a nation of measureless wealth 
like ours, if equality of opportunities and of 
rights obtained, instead of the mastership of 
monopoly and privilege, all would have ample 
employment who wished to labor, and that 
it was the supreme duty of true statesmanship 
to unceasingly work for changes that would 
bring about such equality of opportunities 
and of rights and abolish all forms of privi- 
lege thet were enabling the few to acquire 
wealth that was justly being earned by the 
many. Such a reply as the above, however, 
would have seriously offended the masters 
of the money-controlled machine of his 
party; so we see him raising his hands in 
despair and crying, “God knows!” and thus 
leaving the question. 

Again, his loyalty to the corrupt bosses and 
the masters of the political machine has made 
him fight Direct-Legislation, which he must 
know is the only practical and efficient method 
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for insuring a government of the people, by 
the people and for the people. Indeed, he 
has opposed it almost as zealously as have 
Boss Lodge of Massachusetts and other 
political bosses and handy-men of trusts, 
monopolies and corporations. 

But as a rule the genial Secretary of 
War has been a most plausible and pleasing 
speaker before popular audiences. ‘Thus he 
is preéminently the kind of a politician which 
the plutocracy most values for public office; 
for the privilege-seeking interests, the great 
corporation and monopoly chiefs, judge men 
not by their words spoken in public so much 
as by their actions when they are in positions 
of trust and vantage and by their secret 
pledges. Now Mr. Taft as Federal judge 
was altogether satisfactory to the plutocracy. 
The railroads have good reason to regard him 
as their “great and good friend.” 

We have already shown our readers how 
the most authoritative organ of the high- 
finance interests of Wall Street has found 
Secretary Taft altogether satisfactory as a 
candidate. So the political bosses and cor- 
poration handy-men love him as cordially as 
they dread and hate LaFollette in the Repub- 
lican party or Bryan, Folk and Mayor Johnson 
in the Democratic party. The notorious 
Boss Cox of Ohio is to-day, hand in glove 
with Brother Charlie Taft, working for the 
nomination of the Secretary. In Massachu- 
setts we find Boss Lodge, the master of the 
machine, and ex-Congressman Samuel Powers, 
the corporation handy-man, the two leaders 
of the Taft movement. No man whom the 
plutocracy feared would have the support 
that Mr. Taft is receiving from such sources 
to-day. If he is nominated he will have the 
liberal support of the great corporation inter- 
ests; and for the reason that the plutocracy 
does not fear him, while it is not anxious for 
Mr. 
Secretary Taft will receive the nomination on 
the first ballot. If so, will he be elected ? 
That is quite another question. 


Other Candidates. 


In the Democratic party, if Mr. Bryan 
should not have the necessary two-thirds vote, 
it is quite possible that a compromise candi- 
date would be selected, but in that event it is 
highly improbable that any one satisfactory 
to the wreckers of the party who inflicted 
Alton B. Parker on the Democracy at the last 
election, would be selected. The people this 
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year are in no mood to listen to the Ryans, 
the Belmonts, the New York World, or 
Harper's Weekly, and it seems to us that 
instead of Governor Johnson, Judge Gray or 
Judge Harmon, the favorites of the reac- 
tionary and plutocratic wing of the party, 
either Mayor Tom L. Johnson, Governor 
Folk, Justice Clark of North Carolina, or 
Senator Owen of Oklahoma will be likely 
to be the choice of the party, provided the 
friends of Mr. Bryan fail to secure the neces- 
sary two-thirds vote. 

Mayor Johnson would make an ideal can- 
didate for those who believe in the democracy 
of Jefferson and the Republicanism of Lin- 
coln. He is a man of unsurpassed executive 
and business ability who has consecrated his 
splendid talent to the highest service of his 
country and the furtherance of the ends of 
fundamental democracy with the same energy 
that the great Wall-Street high financiers 
and their handy-men have shown in plunder- 
ing the people and debauching government 
for private gain. He is a strong champion’of 
Direct-Legislation and all the principles and 
ideals that underlie a genuine democracy or 
government of the people, by the people and 
for the people. He is as transparently honest 
and sincere as Mr. Bryan, and he is a stron 
advocate of the great basic reforms such as 
public ownership of natural monopolies and 
the destruction of monopoly or speculative 
value in the common gift of the Common 
Father to His common children. He was 
a poor Southern boy who by persistent labor 
and natural ability rose to success. In many 
respects he would be, we believe, the strong- 
est candidate the Democratic party could 
nominate. 

Governor Folk was one of the great pioneers 
in uncovering the sea of corruption growing 
out of the union of the high financiers and the 
political prostitutes or For 
years the reformers had exposed the conditions 
that obtained throughout the United States 
in city, state and nation,‘ but their exposés 
were met with denials and denunciations 
accompanied by such epithets as anarchists, 
socialists, cranks and” irresponsible dema- 
The multi-milionaire moral crim- 
inals and grafters felt their position so secure 
in society and their hold on the political 
machines and the bosses so great that they 
feared little. Their handy-men in govern- 
ment and the political bosses, operating the 
money-controlled) ‘machines working 
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as perfectly constructed mechanism, with 
the result that the government was being 
debauched and corrupted in all its ramifica- 
tions, popular rule being destroyed, 
and the great thieves and their handy- 
men were becoming annually enormously 
enriched by systematic plunder of the 
people. As prosecuting attorney, Mr. Folk 
lifted the cover and revealed the cor- 
ruptors, great and low, at work. No one 
official has given such impetus to the anti- 
graft crusade or the battle for civic morality 
as Governor Folk. He is a firm believer in 
Direct-Legislation and also in publle owner- 
ship for cities, but not in government owner- 
ship of public utilities. In this respect he 
is out of accord with progressive democracy, 
but on other points he is in harmony with 
its ideals, purposes and aspirations. He 
would make a strong and, we believe, a suc- 
cessful candidate. 

Chief Justice Walter Clark of North Caro- 
lina is another prominent Democrat who 
would make an ideal candidate for those who 
believe in the Democracy of Jefferson. He 
was a pioneer progressive Democrat when 
the South was as yet asleep to the perils of 
advancing plutocracy. He early antagonized 
the railways and the tobacco trust by refusing 
to do their bidding and as judge insisting on 
maintaining the cause of justice, regardless 
of the arrogant demands of the great corpora- 
tions. For this reason, when he was nomi- 
nated for Chief Justice of the state, the rail- 
ways and the tobacco trust interests undertook 
to defeat him. The people, however, could 
not be bought or seduced to betray their 
friend. He was elected by the largest major- 
ity ever given to a judge in the state. He 
fundamental Democrat, a believer in 
popular ownership of public utilities, in the 
election of all judges, senators and postmasters 
by popular vote. He would make an excep- 
tionally strong candidate, and if nominated 
we believe he would be elected. 

Of the Republican candidates who are 
ostensibly in the field, Governor Hughes is 
probably the most prominent figure. He is 
being vigorously supported by ex-Boss Odell 
of New York. Mr. Ryan was one of his 
liberal campaign contributors last year when 
he ran for chief executive of the Empire 
State, although Ryan is nominally a Demo- 
crat. Mr. Hughes’ great wealth, it is stated, 
was largely if not chiefly earned as a corpora- 
tion attorney, and it is a significant fact that 
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he is enthusiastically endorsed and supported 
by a great number of the master spirits among 
the privilege-seeking interests, the corporation 
chiefs and high financiers. Mr. Odell has 
long been Mr. Harriman’s handy-man. All 
these things would indicate that his nomina- 
tion would insure an enormous campaign 
corruption fund; but it is quite a question 
whether this year any fund can be raised 
great enough to elect a candidate satisfactory 
to the panic-makers of Wall Street or the law- 
defying corporations. 

Among the more frankly corporation and 
reactionary candidates who are dear to the 
privileged interests, trusts and monopolies, 
are Speaker Cannon, Vice-President Fair- 
banks, Senators Knox, Foraker and Crane, 
and Secretary Cortelyou. Any of these men 
would be altogether satisfactory to the high 
financiers, gamblers and corporation interests 
that are destroying popular government. 

The man of all men among the avowed 
candidates of the Republican party who could 
enthuse the rank and file of his party and also 
call to his support hundreds of thousands of 
votes from independent and liberal Demo- 
cratic ranks, is Senator Robert M. LaFollette 
of Wisconsin. In the battle of popular rights 
against reaction, class-rule and the dominance 
of privilege, through the money-controlled 
machine, Senator LaFollette stands squarely 
with the people and against the self-seeking 
enemies of popular government. In this 
respect his position is similar to that of Messrs. 
Bryan, Folk, Mayor Johnson and Justice 
Clark. He has proved himself an absolutely 
incorruptible statesman under the greatest 
possible temptations. He is a friend of 
Direct-Legislation, direct primaries and other 
fundamental democratic measures, and his 
record as Governor of Wisconsin constitutes 
the fairest page in the history of Governors of 
American commonwealths during the past 
quarter of a century. But because he is a 
real and not a pretended reformer, because 
he will not surround himself with plutocracy’s 
chief handy-men and at critical junctures 
surrender the people’s cause to the plutocracy, 
he is the one man in the Republican party 
that the masters of the money-controlled 
machine, the corrupt politicians and the cor- 
poration interests most fear. Every possible 
measure has taken to discredit this 
statesman during his brilliant career. If 
the Republican party had not so completely 
fallen into the hands of corrupt bosses and 
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the gamblers, high financiers and corporation 
classes of Wall Street, and become so thor- 
oughly manned, in office and out, by the 
retainers and handy-men of privileged wealth, 
there can be little doubt but what Senator 
LaFollette would be the candidate selected at 
the convention, and if selected, he would be 
elected. But we do not believe that the 
Morgans, the Harrimans and the handy-men 
of privileged interests, such as Aldrich, Lodge, 
Penrose and their like, would permit the 
Republican party to nominate a genuine 
reformer. 
Other Parties. 
It is quite impossible even to predict at this 
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WING to the fact that a number of 
states will this year take action on 
Direct-Legislation, and the further fact that 
the unscrupulous party and their 
masters and sustainers, the privilege-seeking 
and republic-destroying corruptors of govern- 
ment, have become so thoroughly alarmed 
that they are seeking through their kept 
editors and in various other ways to mislead 
the people and thus prevent them from 
accepting the tools of democracy by which the 
present reign of graft, corruption and corpora- 
tion domination can be peacefully and effec- 
tively brought to an end, we are constantly 
receiving letters from the friends of clean 
government and fundamental democracy in 
the states where the battle between reaction, 
class and boss-rule and democracy is being 
carried forward, asking for answers to many 
reckless and sometimes very ingenious and 
sophistical pleas that are being advanced 
by those who hold a brief for the public- 
service corporations and political grafters. 
As it is impossible to personally answer all 
friends who wish replies, we give below the 
most frequently asked questions suggested 
by the opposition, and brief answers to the 
same, feeling that in this way many thousands 
of friends of pure and free government will 
have at hand some facts that will enable them 
to promptly meet the charges of the controlled 
press. 
(1) Is Direct-Legislation through the 
Initiative and Referendum inimical to a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and for 
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writing the probable nominations of the 
Socialist party or the Independence party 
which has recently been organized under the 
direction of Mr. William Randolph Hearst. 
That the Socialists will poll a very large vote 
is indicated by the growing interest in Social- 
ism evinced by labor, largely on account of 
the contemptuous treatment of organized 
industry by the old parties, following repeated 
ante-election promises. We think it is hardly 
probable that Mr. Hearst will be the 
nominee of the Independence party this 
time, though he doubtless would the 
candidate if he desired to be the standard- 
bearer. i 


be 
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the people, or opposed to the basic ideas of a 
democratic republic ? 

(2) Is it a radical, untried and dangerous 
experimént that would tend to unsettle gov- 
ernment ? 

(3) Would Direct-Legislation prove costly 
in a state or community, and thus lead to the 
people having greater burdens to bear ? 

In reply to the first question, it would 
seem clear that a government of the people, 
by the people and for the people must be 
one in which the will, desire and wish of the 
people is carried out, and this brings us face to 
face with the great fundamental distinction 
between all forms of class-rule and popular 
rule or democratic republican government. 
In class governments the officials are masters 
of the many. In a republic, under popular 
franchise, they are, if faithful to their oath 
of office, the servants of their principals, the 
people. Under class-rule the governing power 
may be an irresponsible autocrat, an official 
bureaucracy, a privileged aristocracy, or some 
special class that rules directly or through 
servants responsive to it. In a representative 
democracy or a democratic republic, such 
as ours, the officials are servants and not 
masters. They are elected to represent the 
wishes of their principals the voters, who are 
their masters. A public servant may be 
ignorant of the wishes of his constituents or 
those who have placed him in power to repre- 
sent them, and thus unwittingly vote against 
their wishes, interests and desires; or he may 
be a scoundrel who while pledging himself 
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to carry out the wishes of those who have 
placed him as their representative, betrays 
them to their enemies or to the tools of their 
enemies, the political bosses. In either 
instance it must be clear to every believer in 
popular government that the principals, or 
the real sovereigns and rulers, should not be 
left defenceless, the victims of betrayed trusts, 
the despoiled of their enemies. Clearly, if 
the theory of popular government is sound, 
the principals, that is, the voters, should have 
the power to right the wrongs, whether 
ignorantly or corruptly committed, and thus 
be protected from the possibility of being 
bound hand and foot and delivered to bands 
of exploiters and plunderers, as has been the 
history of American municipal, state and, 
to a great degree, national government since 
the public-service corporations and other 
privileged interests have become a dominant 
power in government, acting as a new feudal- 
ism through the party boss and the money- 
controlled machine. 

If we are in the presence of a power within 
the government that time and again defies 
the wishes of the people, a power that annually 
levies extortionate taxes on the American 
masses of untold millions of dollars for the 
over-enrichment of the few, and at the same 
time is lavishing a fraction of this wrongfully- 
acquired wealth to debauch government and 
the various public-opinion-forming agencies, 
it must be clear to every patriotic American 
that the cherished government of the people, 
by the people and for the people has given 
place to a government of corporate and privi- 
leged wealth whose actual throne is not 
Washington but Wall Street, and whose 
master spirits are not the nominal heads of 
the government and of the legislative bodies, 
but the few great gamblers, stock-waterers 
and exploiters of the millions who have long 
manipulated corporations that have been 
proven to be systematic anarchists or law- 
defiers—a government of privileged wealth 
acting through corrupt party bosses and money- 
controlled machines. And he must indeed 
be a simple-minded and ignorant citizen 
who does not know that this is the deadly 
evil that all friends of honest government, of 
civic probity and free institutions have now 
to grapple with, if the Republic is to be any- 
thing more than an empty shell masking 
one of the most corrupt, oppressive and 
irresponsible forms of class government. 

Direct-Legislation through the Initiative 
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and Referendum is merely a practical meas- > 
ure to.maintain the priceless heritage which 
popular government has given to the people; 
the thing which differentiates a democratic | 
republic from a class-ruled government. 

In answer to the second query, at the outset 
it should be remembered that in every depart- 
ment of life changed conditions call for 
changes and readjustments. The discovery 
and utilization of steam and electricity have 
changed the whole face of the civilized world 
and require changes and readjustments in 
industrial and social life at every turn. New 
inventions are constantly bringing about 
radical changes throughout the manufacturing 
industrial and economic world. So in polit- 
ical life, conditions are wholly different from 
what they were a hundred years ago; but the 
principles which differentiate a free or popu- 
lar representative democratic republican gov- 
ernment from class-rule are precisely the 
same as when the Declaration of Independence 
was adopted and when our fathers strove to 
secure a practical popular government that 
should at all times be representative of and 
responsive to the will and desire of its princi- 
pals or masters—that is, the majority of the 
voters. 

With the revolutions that have followed 
the introduction of steam, electricity and 
multitudinous inventions, a new peril has 
arisen; not, as of old, a taxing power over- 
seas that sought to deprive the American of 
his earnings, but an irresponsible, arrogant 
and avaricious power within our own borders 
that through corruption and the mastery of 
the money-controlled machine is becoming 
more and more the supreme dictator in gov- 
ernment. and in so doing is wiping out the 
line of demarcation between a representative 
democratic republic and class-rule, or, rather, 
is overthrowing popular rule and substituting 
an intolerable, oppressive and manhood- 
demoralizing class-rule in its place. 

All Direct-Legislation aims to do is to 
re-deliver the government to the people of 
city, state and nation. It is not untried. 
For fifty years it has been in practical opera- 
tion in Switzerland, and no intelligent person 
in that Republic would to-day be reckless 
enough to predict its abandonment by the 
people. Professor Frank Parsons, Charles 
E. Russell, Carl Vrooman, and the well- 
known English economist and publicist, John 
A. Hobson, have all recently made personal 
examinations of the workings of Direct- 
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Legislation in Switzerland, and all with one 
accord declare it to have proved a positive 
success and an effective method for bulwark- 
ing free government. Professor Parsons said 
that he “did not find one man who wished 
to go back to the old plan of final legislation 
by elected delegates without chance of appeal 
to the people.” 

Mr. Hobson in a recent issue of The Con- 
temporary Review summed up some of the 
benefits he had found to have resulted from 
Direct-Legislation in Switzerland, as fol- 
lows: 

“1, That it provides a remedy for inten- 
tional or unintentional misrepresentation on 
the part of elected legislatures and secures 
laws conformable to the actual will of the 
majority. 

“@. That it enhances the popular confi- 
dence in the stability of law. 

“3. That it eliminates much waste of polit- 
ical energy by enabling proposals of unknown 
value to be submitted separately to a quantita- 
tive test.” 

In Switzerland, according to Swiss states- 
men and English and American thinkers 
who hold no brief for reactionary, class-rule 
interests, it has proved a wisely conservative 
and eminently practical method of rendering 
popular government a fact as well as a theory. 
In Oregon it has proved equally successful. 
On this point it is interesting to note the opin- 
ion of the most prominent representatives of 
the two dominant parties of the state, the 
Democratic and the Republican. Ex-Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain, the most popular Demo- 
cratic statesman of the Pacific coast, with 
the success of Oregon in view, declared that 
he believed the Initiative and Referendum 
offered the only corrective for the evils in 
government to-day, his exact words being: 

“I approve the formation of a National 
Initiative and Referendum committee, and 
firmlybelieve that the correction of most of the 
evils which afflict us will never be accom- 
plished until the people take back the power 
which they have unconsciously surrendered to 
conventions, political machines and party 
bosses.” 

United States Senator Jonathan A. Bourne, 
the leading Republican statesman of Oregon, 
bears this unequivocal testimony to the value 
of Direct-Legislation: 

“In my humble opinion, Oregon’s Direct- 
Legislation system is the safest and most 
conservative plan of government ever invented. 
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There is no possibility of any sudden over- 
turn of policies or principle by change of 
parties in office—no great change can~ be 
made without the consent of a majority 
voting on that particular question separate 
from all others. I am confident that a 
majority can never be had for a measure 
without there is good reason to believe it will 
advance the general welfare. 

“The great majority of the American 
people are honest, intelligent and just; agita- 
tion and full discussion must inevitably result 
in their giving a wise decision. Should a 
mistake be made through lack of agitation 
and discussion, it can quickly be remedied 
by this system by again referring direct to the 
people. There is no occasion to wait for a 
change of administration or a change of 
party majorities in the state Senate or House. 
This system places direct responsibility on 
each individual voter for every law under 
which he lives. 

“The initiative especially makes available 
all the statesmanship there is among all the 
people. Any man or group of men having a 
good idea can enlist for one or more campaigns 
and get it before the people for approval or 
rejection. No boss nor political machine nor 
corrupt legislator can prevent a fair hearing 
and decision by the supreme power, the sov- 
ereign people. 

“The man afraid to trust the people should 
not be trusted by the people.” 

The objection to the cost of Direct-Legisla- 
tion, that is, to the cost of securing a genuinely 
representative government and protecting 
the citizens against the corruption of the 
“interests,” is a thoroughly dishonest plea. 
Direct-Legislation is opposed by all the cor- 
porations and grafters who are enriching 
themselves at the expense of the public, 
through corruptly acquiring franchises and 
special privileges. Had the people of the 
American cities and states possessed the 
Direct-Legislation privileges enjoyed by the 
people of Oregon and Oklahoma during 
the past quarter of a century, they would 
to-day be in possession of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars that are now in the pockets 
of the great stock-watering gamblers and 
public-service chiefs and trust and corpora- 
tion magnates whose headquarters are in 
Wall Street, and the political toole and handy- 
men of these enemies of the Republic. 

Some months ago Municipal Affairs of 
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Los Angeles, California, noticed this claim 
by taking its home city as an object lesson. 
It pointed out that Los Angeles had had the 
right of Direct-Legislation since 1903. Since 
then there had been a recall of one council- 
man, at a cost of $1,000. A referendum 
at a special election had cost the city $8,500. 
One referendum at a regular election had 
cost the city nothing. On the other hand, 
it showed that there had been one franchise 
graft worth one million dollars that had been 
allowed to die because of the fear of a refer- 
endum. It cost nothing. The total expense 
of the law, this paper pointed out, had been 
$9,500 or $2,375 a year since it had been in 
operation, and a total saving of at least one 
million dollars, or $250,000 a year. This, 
said Municipal Affairs, is “a very modest 
charge for insurance against legislation that 
is disapproved by the people,” to say nothing 
of the amount saved by the legal possibility 
of a referendum. 

The real masters of the men who advance 
such reasons as the cost of the referendum 
against Direct-Legislation, are deeply con- 
cerned about the referendum, but it is not 
concern for the pockets of the people, but 
concern because the referendum renders it 
impossible for them to get into the pockets 
of the people against the will of the voters. 

The exposure of the corruption of the gov- 
ernment of St. Louis by the money of the 
public-service corporations, which paid sev- 
eral hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
corrupt officials in order to secure franchises 
belonging to the people, valued at many mil- 
lions of dollars, affords but one example of 
numbers that might be cited to show how the 
failure to possess the referendum renders 
possible the robbery of a community of untold 
millions of dollars through corrupting the 
people’s representatives and making them 
traitors to their government, traitors to the 
voters and false to their oaths of office. The 
attempt to loot Chicago a few years ago, on 
the part of the street-car corporations through 
the bribery of the city government, was only 
checked by what is known as a “petition in 
boots.” Only the presence of a vast number 
of citizens who gave it to be understood that 
the people intended to hang the recreant 
politicians who “stayed bought” saved the 
city. Similar demonstrations later occurred 
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in Philadelphia, and quite recently this exas- 
peration of the people at the recreancy of 
their supposed representatives has extended 
to small towns. Thus, a few months ago, at 
Whiting, Indiana, the city council tried to 
push a fifty-year traction franchise, in opposi- 
tion to the known wishes of the sovereign 
people. When it was found that the council 
had determined to perpetrate the crime against 
the community, the enraged citizens, having 
no legal redress such as a referendum pro- 
vision would give, went en masse to the cham- 
ber and forced an adjournment. One alder- 
man was beaten and others barely escaped. 

Thus we find that we are to-day in the 
presence of a condition in which the citizens 
of America, where the initiative and refer- 
endum do not yet obtain, are powerless in 
the hands of the corrupt and the corruptors, 
unless recourse is had to mob violence or a 
threat of mub-rule. City after city, state 
after state, has been robbed and plundered 
right and left by the men whose money is now 
being so lavishly used to second the efforts 
of corrupt bosses in the campaign against 
Direct-Legislation. 

Direct-Legislation is the one peaceable 
and practical remedy that would render 
impossible the two greatest dangers that 
threaten the Republic to-day—namely, the 
despotism and exploitation of the people by 
class interests working through party bosses 
and money-controlled machines, and mob- 
rule invited by the powerlessness of the 
people to prevent party bosses from making 
up the slates dictated by the corporations, or to 
prevent men who are allowed by the boss to 
run from betraying the people they pretend to 
represent. 

Justice Brewer of the Supreme Court, in 
his address in New York on November 
twentieth, as reported in the Washington 
Herald, uttered the master thought of the 
wisest twentieth-century statesmanship when 
he said: 

‘The more constant and universal the 
voice of the people, the nearer the approach 
to an ideal government. 

“Initiative and referendum make public 
opinion the quality controlling. The more 
promptly and more fully public officers carry 
into effect such public opinion the more truly 
is government of and by the people realized.” 
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RAILROAD REGULATION IN EUROPE. 


HE MARCH magazines contain two 
leading articles that should appeal to 
readers of Tue ARENA. One was Mr. Lin- 
coln Steffens’ very able paper on “W. S. 
U’Ren, the Law-Giver,” a sketch which neces- 
sarily incorporates a graphic story of the vic- 
torious battle for Direct-Legislation in Oregon. 
Mr. U’Ren has been for many years a valued 
contributor to THe ARENA, and it is gratify- 
ing to find that at last his splendid service to 
the cause of fundamental democracy is being 
appreciated by men like Mr. Steffens. 

The second paper to which we refer is that 
by Mr. Carl Vrooman on “Varieties of Rail- 
road Regulation.” It constituted one of the 
leading papers in Van Norden’s Magazine 
for March. Mr. Vrooman is and has long 
been a special contributor to THe ARENA 
His admirable paper in the January issue on 
“The Ultimate Issue Involved in Railroad 
Accidents” was undoubtedly one of the very 
ablest magazine articles dealing with this 
special phase of the problem that has ever 
appeared. His article in Van WNorden’s 
Magazine is also a masterly discussion; 
nor is this surprising when we remember the 
author’s special qualifications to speak author- 
itatively on railways and other economic 
questions. After leaving Harvard Mr. Vroo- 
man made political science and economic 
questions the subject- of special and pains- 
taking research. He was made one of the 
regents of the Kansas Agricultural College, 
a position he ably filled during his encum- 
bency of that office. Later he went to 
Europe to make an exhaustive study of the 
railway situation in the various nations of 
the Old World. Two years were spent in a 
personal, painstaking and persistent investi- 
gation. He is therefore thoroughly qualified 
to discuss the railway question in all its 
bearings. 

In his paper in Van Norden’s Magazine 
Mr. Vrooman gives an authoritative outline 
history of the railway regulation experience of 
various European nations that have attempted 
to compel the private operators of the great 
arterial systems of the nation to consider the 
interest of the people and the rights of gov- 
ernment. 

In Switzerland, our author states that for 


many years each canton or state attempted 
regulation with the result that there was much 
confusion and little effective regulation. In 
1872 the republic took over the control of the 
railroads, a great forward step bringing order 
out of chaos, or, to use the writer’s words, 
“substituting comparative unity of purpose 
and harmony of action for the antagonisms, 
misunderstandings and quasi-anarchy which 
had existed up to this time. Still there was 
much to be desired on the part of the people 
and the government, and in 1895 a radical 
measure was enacted, but by the time the 
systematic opposition of the railways had 
been overcome and the law so long 
demanded by the people, was enacted, the 
exasperation of the voters had resulted in 
whatever happens when reaction adopts the 
Bourbon tactics after the people have become 
aroused: The reforms that would have satis- 
fied the voters, had the avaricious reactionaries 
been content to play fair and not try to defeat 
the people’s just demands, no longer satisfied 
the nation when the railways were finally beaten 
at every point and forced to acquiesce. As 
America is traveling precisely the road 
Switzerland traveled, with, we believe, the 
same goal looming in the not far distant future, 
Mr. Vrooman’s observations on this point are 
of special interest. 

“The most striking thing about this Swiss 
railroad legislation,” he says, “is the fact 
that, owing to the too successful efforts of the 
roads to prevent or delay the passage of 
sorely-needed reform measures, reform always 
came too late to be satisfactory. The tempo- 
rary success of the railroads proved to be their 
final undoing. When on account of the long- 
continued tyranny and arrogance of the roads, 
public sentiment at last had been aroused 
to such a point that the public was able, in 
spite of railroad opposition, to inaugurate 
a vigorous policy of railroad control, it was 
found that the people had been too deeply 
stirred to be satisfied with a program of nega- 
tive regulation which merely corrected the 
most glaring railroad abuses without securing 
the positive reforms demanded, such as higher 
wages with shorter hours for employées and 
lower rates with improved service for the 
public. As a result the demand for complete 
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ownership and management by the Swiss 
people of their arteries of commerce became 
steadily more popular, until finally it was 
embodied in the law of October 17, 1897, 
and was ratified by the astonishing referendum 
vote of over two to one.” 

From Switzerland Mr. Vrooman passes to 
Italy and traces the history of the attempt 
at regulation based on the example of Holland, 
in which there was an attempt at combining 
state ownership with private operation. In 
Italy the government did succeed in obtaining 
some regulation that promised to be effective; 
but here, as is ever the case where private 
corporations gain control of public utilities, 
it was the private company and not the nation 
that benefited in a financial way. 

In passing it is well to note a rule that marks 
the history of private ownership of public 
utilities. Either the government is made to 
lose enormously for the abnormal enrichment 
of the few, or the people are mercilessly vic- 
timized. In our own country these crimes 
against organized society and struggling 
individuals are both in evidence. The mail- 
carrying swindle is one case in point, to say 
nothing of the systematic debauching of 
government; while the history of freight 
extortion, rebates and discriminations afford 
typical examples of how the individuals have 
been made to suffer by the lawless and ava- 
ricious railway corporations. 

Italy was victimized by the railroad corpo- 
rations, but this was not the worst of it. The 
regulation for which so much was promised 
failed to regulate. 

“Any one,” says Mr. Vrooman, “caring 
for detailed information as to the railroad 
situation in Italy during the last few years 
of company mismanagement should consult 
the report which a second Royal Italian Rail- 
road Commission made to Parliament May 
18, 1903. It is an extraordinary document. 
The greater part of it consists of a voluminous 
and detailed account of the evils and incon- 
veniences suffered by the Italian people during 
twenty long years of corporation management. 


“The Italian régime of private railroad 


management had been a dismal failure. Soon 
after this momentous fact had been brought 
to light, a strike of railroad employées pre- 
cipitated a political crisis which resulted in 
the passage of a bill April 22, 1905, providing 
for state operation of most of the Italian rail- 
roads from June 30th ef that year. Thus 
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collapsed the Italian attempt to establish 
a permanently satisfactory system of state- 
regulated corporation-managed railroads. 

“Tt was extremely unfortunate that so 
momentous a change should have been 
brought about as the result of a sudden and 
irresistible popular impulse, instead of as the 
result of a carefully thought out and vigorously 
carried out plan of political and economic 
evolution. It is because of the unprepared- 
ness of the Italian government for this entirely 
peaceable, but at the same time thoroughly 
revolutionary step, that Italy has suffered so 
considerable an amount of industrial incon- 
venience during the present purely provisional 
régime of state management. 

Much space is given to the “peculiar 
hybrid railroad system” of France. France, 
like Italy, appears to have been victimized 
by the railroad corporations. According to 
the theory entertained, as our author shows, 
“the railroads were held to be a public service. 

“‘As a consequence the state was to decide 
what roads were to be built, how they were to 
be built and under what conditions they were 
to be operated. Moreover, the state was to 
be the heaviest investor and to have the privi- 
lege of paying all losses. But in order that 
the roads might be run more economically 
and efficiently than a state was considered 
capable of doing, they were to be turned over 
to a species of junior partner in the companies 
eagerly awaiting the golden opportunity. 

The French government has been prodigal 
with the people’s money when it came to favor- 
ing railroads, as is clearly shown. But there 
are some things to the credit of the govern- 
ment. Our author was unable to find a 
trust in France “which could be shown to be 
the direct offspring of a system of secret 
rebates and other discriminations.” Another 
point in favor of the state is the arrangement 
by which, between 1950 and 1960 all the roads 
will become the property of the government, 
unincumbered. The drawbacks seem, how- 
ever, to outweigh the favorable features, and 
Mr. Vrooman quotes approvingly the follow- 
ing words of President Hadley concerning 
attempts at railroad regulation: 

“Tt is an interesting fact that a railroad 
which is owned and managed by the state, 
in its general policy is much more like our 
own railroads than is a road which is owned 
by a private company but strictly controlled 
by state regulations. In the latter case the 
state has no direct interest in making excep- 
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tions to its own rules. In the former it has. 
The rules which a state will make for itself 
are therefore less rigid than those which it 
will make for other people. This difference 
is strikingly seen in comparing the develop- 
ment of railroads in Belgium or Germany, 
where the state actually owns the leading 
roads, with that in France where it merely 
controls them. The former is much more 
untrammeled.’” 

Mr. Vrooman notes the extremely unfavor- 
able financial showing of the French-regulated 
roads, in so far as the government receipts 
are concerned, as compared with the govern- 
ment-owned and operated roads of Germany. 
There the single state of Prussia showed in 
1905 a net profit of $125,000,000 after deduct- 
ing taxes paid into the local government 
treasury. In France the government does 
regulate the railways more positively and 
effectively than in any other country of Europe 
where the roads are under private control, 
and yet the result is far from satisfactory. 
On this point Mr. Vrooman observes: 

“Here the question inevitably arises—how 
can these things be? How is it that the 


commercial, industrial and fiscal results of 
this splendid system of government control 


of corporation-managed railroads are so unsat- 
isfactory? A corps of inspectors, all of whom 
are highly trained railroad specialists and all 
of whom are armed with extensive legal 
powers, seemingly ought to be able to secure 
an ideal railroad administration.” 

But they have signally failed to do what 
was naturally expected to be done. The 
basic reason for this failure is well stated by 
the author in the following words, which 
merit careful consideration: 

“This highly unsatisfactory condition of 
affairs is all the more astounding when one 
considers the vast machinery of supervision 
which has been created to prevent it. For 
nearly three-quarters of a century the fertile 
minds of French law-makers and officials have 
exhausted every effort to devise new clauses 
for their contracts, and new laws and minis- 
terial decrees for the perfection of this already 
highly elaborate system. But the attempt to 
make up in ingenuity what a system lacks in 
vitality is vain. The experience of France 
with railroad regulation, like that of Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Denmark, Switzerland, 
Italy and of every other country that has 
tried it, goes to show that while such regula- 
tion is a step in the right direction, and a 
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highly important phase in the economic and 
political education of a nation, it is not, or at 
any rate it never has proved to be, a satis- 
factory final solution of the railroad poblem.” 

Of the failure of all attempts at government 
regulation, Mr. Vrooman says: 

“In France as in England and America, 
or wherever private railroads exist, these roads 
by the use of both fair means and foul have 
acquired an extraordinary influence over poli- 
ticians and government officials, big and 
little. On this account railroad students 
and specialists are slowly coming to see that 
there is incomparably more political corrup- 
tion in connection with the private corpora- 
tion owned railroads of America, France and 
England, than in connection with the state 
railroads of Belgium, Germany and Switzer- 
land, and that really efficient and satisfactory 
government ‘control’ of corporation railroads 
is a more difficult proposition than is the plan 
of complete state ownership and operation.” 

The history of the railroads of Europe has 
been a history of gradual substitution by 
nation after nation of government ownership 
for government regulation of the railways. 

“The list of countries,” says Mr. Vrooman, 
‘in Europe and elsewhere, which have fol- 
lowed this line of procedure, is so impressive 
as to be almost startling—including as it does 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Russia, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, Italy, Japan and Mexico, 
together with Holland and France, which at 
the present time are preparing to follow suit. 
Moreover, this list might be made much 
larger if there were included in it the other 
countries, such as Belgium, Norway and 
Sweden, Natal, South Africa, New Zealand 
and the Australian colonies, which either 
began with state roads, or for some reason 
adopted a government régime before making 
a protracted trial of a system of private rail- 
road monopoly.” 

In spite of the poison press and the tainted 
news bureaus; in spite of the attempts on the 
part of the great subsidized dailies to make 
men believe the vile calumny on American 
manhood implied in the claim that while 
Switzerland, New Zealand, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary and other nations are most success- 
fully carrying forward government ownership 
and operation, the American people are such 
knaves or fools that they cannot do what their 
sister nations are most successfully accom- 
plishing; and, finally, in spite of the vast cor- 
ruption funds of the railways and other allied 
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high-finance rings, spent annually to debauch 
a government that would be comparatively 
free from corruption were it not or the unholy 
influence of privilege-seeking wealth, the day 
is rapidly approaching in which the people 
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will follow the example of Switzerland, and 
cease to allow themselves to be longer the 
dupes of the public-service corporations work- 
ing through a subsidized press, political 
bosses and money-controlled machines. 


THE DEGRADATION OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Hew The Privilege Interests Captured and 
Now Control The National House. 
OR A SCORE of years the plutocracy 

and the bosses that direct the money- 
controlled political machines have systemat- 
ically endeavored to secure positions of advan- 
tage in every department of government for 
their handy-men; while they have been no 
less industrious in seeking to establish prece- 
dents that would soon have the force of law. 

Several bureaucratic rulings have been made 

to take the place of laws which Congress in 

its wisdom refused to pass. Innocent-looking 
bills have been slipped through Congress 
that may easily become powerful engines for 
the crushing of the people in the interests of 
the entrenched plutocracy or the oligarchy 
of privileged interests. Nor is this all. The 
plutocracy has been sleepless in its attempt 
to gain complete mastery of the two great 
legislative branches of government. It has 
succeeded, we imagine, beyond the most 
sanguine expectations of its most hopeful 
representatives in these respects, thanks to 
the fact that the controlled press has been 
silent when it should have cried aloud. The 

Senate has been packed with mercenaries or 

the handy-men of the corporations and polit- 

ical bosses subservient to the plutocracy. 

But the House could not be managed in 
this way. Its representatives came direct 
from the people and could not be counted on, 
unless a scheme could be devised by which 
the power and control of the popular branch 
of government could be placed in the hands of 
a few men thoroughly satisfactory to the 
feudalism of privileged wealth. It was recog- 
nized that if this could be accomplished the 
House would no longer be a potent menace 
to the plutocracy; for the ways and means of 
corporate wealth were so multitudinous and 
far-reaching that it could easily secure the 
right man for its purpose to occupy the 
Speaker’s chair—a man who could be counted 
on to select the Committee on Rules, a com- 


mittee which under the new order, acting 
with the Speaker, is well-nigh all-powerful. 
This accomplished, the House would cease 
to be a great deliberative and legislative body 
and one of the most powerful educators of 
democracy in the world, and instead would 
become merely a registering department of 
government for the approval of such measures 
as the Speaker and the interests behind him 
desired; or, in cases where public clamor 
forced action on measures, the Speaker and 
the committees he named could be relied upon 
to forward bills that would be innocuous; 
or, if bills came from the Senate, like the 
beef-trust bill, for example, with features 
obnoxious to the trust interests, they could 
be changed as the privileged interests desired. 
It will be remembered, in the case of the beef 
trust, which is a typical illustration of this 
character, that a provision was made com- 
pelling the beef trust to pay the three million 
dollars necessary to protect the government 
against the morally criminal action of the 
trust in supplying the people with spoiled 
meat or drugged meat and meat prepared 
under filthy conditions. The trust pro- 
posed to advance the price of meat, but it 
would not have dared to advance the price 
beyond a certain figure; hence it proposed 
to make the American people pay the three 
million dollars for compelling them to supply 
the people with decent meat, while at the 
same time it would levy an added burden on 
the American meat-consuming public of 
many millions of dollars. Through Speaker 
Cannon and other handy-men of the beef 
trust in Congress, the provision of the Bever- 
idge Bill was so changed as to shift the three 
million dollars from the criminal beef trust 
to the American taxpayers. 

In view of the systematic advance of the 
plutocracy all along the line of government 
during the past quarter of a century, there can 
be no doubt but what this degradation of 
the House of Representatives until it has 
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ceased to be a popular representative body, 
was part of a deliberate plan of those who 
furnish gigantic corruption funds for cam- 
paign purposes at every Congressional and 
Presidential election, to defeat and destroy 
popular government for the enrichment and 
the enthronement of the privileged few and 
their tools. 


Captain Richmond Pearson Hobson's 
Grave Charge. 


The recent submarine scandal affords a 
striking example of the way the House under 
the autocratic rule of Speaker Cannon strives 
to prevent all damning facts that threaten 
to reveal a new seething bed of corruption, 
from coming to light. When the charge of 
corrupt practices was made by Congressman 
Lilley in connection with the Electric Boat 
Company, the press demanded an investiga- 
tion of the charges, but it was ten days before 
the clamor of the papers became so great 
as to force the reactionary and autocratic few 
who control Congress to even make the 
pretense of an investigation. The investiga- 
tion was conducted in precisely the manner 
we would expect Tammany Hall to 
conduct an investigation into its corrup- 
tion. Mr. Lilley was hampered instead 
of encouraged at every turn. His coun- 
sel was not permitted to question the wit- 
nesses. But that was only one of the 
various efforts to prevent an honest and 
searching inquiry into conditions. The fol- 
lowing dispatch from the New York World, 
published on March thirteenth, affords an 
impressive and illuminating illustration of 
how this committee strove to screen the 
Speaker and prevent ugly facts from coming 
to light: 


“All Washington is talking to-night of the 
sensational testimony given to-day by Cap- 
tain Richmond Pearson Hobson before the 
special House committee investigating the 
Electric Boat Company bribery scandal. 
The former naval officer, whose truthfulness 
and high sense of honor are his distinguishing 
characteristics, was the trump card played by 
Representative Lilley in his effort to uncover 
submarine-boat corruption. 

“Captain Hobson startled the committee 
by declaring that Lawrence Spear, of New 
York, a former classmate of his at Annapolis 
and later a fellow-officer in the naval con- 
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struction corps, had, as agent for the boat 
company, tried to influence him to vote for 
an appropriation for the purchase of sub- 
marine boats built by his company. The 
plan was that Hobson, in return for his vote, 
would be appointed to the Naval Affairs 
Committee, through the influence of the sub- 
marine company. 

“For a moment there was dead silence 
after Captain Hobson had made this state- 
ment. Then he was pressed to tell with 
whom Spear had said the boat company had 
such influence. The witness promptly an- 
swered : 

“**Tt was the Speaker.’ 

“There was a hasty consultation among the 
members of the committee and that phase of 
the inquiry was dropped. 

“The news of Hobson’s reply rapidly 
spread to the House and immediately became 
the only topic in the cloak rooms and the 
corridors. 

“* All wondered why it was that Hobson was 
not asked to state how Spear said his company 
could command the Speaker. Earlier in the 
day Lilley, on the stand, had told the com- 
mittee that Captain Hobson had been ap- 
proached in the submarine-boat matter; that 
Hobson had told him of an offered bribe some 
time ago, at the same time imposing secrecy. 
The witness said that not until Tuesday last 
had he been able to persuade Hobson to allow 
him to inform the committee of the facts.” 

Captain Hobson in his testimony stated that: 

“*While I was convalescent Mr. Spear called 
me on the ’phone one day and said he under- 
stood I wanted to get on the Naval Affairs 
Committee. He further said that he would 
be able to help me, as his company had influ- 
ence to bring about the appointment if I stood 
right on submarines.” 

And as will be noted from the quotation 
from the World above, when pressed to state 
who the party was that Mr. Spear designated 
as the one who would help him to get him 
on the committee, he replied, “It was -the 
Speaker.” 

Mr. Spear denies having offered this bribe 
to Congressman Hobson, but Mr. Hobson’s 
reputation for veracity and the action of the 
committee in preventing anything like a 
thorough, searching inquiry, will have far 
more weight with the public than any denial 
of bribery by the man who, the Congressman 
alleges, offered the bribe. 
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The Revolt in The House. 

Recentiy the autocratic action of the beef 
trust’s great and good friend, the Speaker of 
the House, has been so pronounced that some 
Republican Congressmen have started a 
revolt which doubtless the privileged interests 
will see to it is crushed in its infancy; for none 
know better than the great criminals of Wall 
Street that with an old-time House of Repre- 
sentatives, a great forum such as it was in the 
days of Henry Clay, the plot of the plutocracy 
to destroy free government would be in great 
peril. There are strong, fine men sent to 
Congress every term who, if not gagged or 
ignored, as is the case at present, would elec- 
trify the nation as of old and lead to the 
crystallizing of democratic sentiment for 
fundamental reforms that would become too 
powerful for even the Rockefeller-Morgan- 
Harriman influences to check. 

While we have little hope of any great 
reform in the House of Representatives until 
there has been a general house-cleaning on 
the part of the people, the present revolt is 
interesting and valuable as evidence from 
leading Republican authorities of the degrada- 
tion of the House under the new anti-Republi- 
can and ultra-autocratic rule. The following 
from the Boston Transcript of March thir- 
teenth sets forth the contention of Congress- 
man Hayes, the insurgent Republican of the 
House: 

“That practically every important com- 
mittee of the House is ‘packed’ for or against 
certain legislation is one of the charges that 
is made by the leader in the present revolt 
against Speaker Cannon and the Committee 
on Rules. Strong langauge is employed by 
the men back of this movement in denouncing 
the Cannon methods of controlling legislation 
and shutting off free discussion on the floor 
of the House. 

“This particular revolt is headed by 
Representative Hayes of California. 

“The Speaker has the Republican member- 
ship so completely terrorized that any effort 
to curtail his autocratic power is foredoomed 
to failure. 

“**Individual initiative has about as much 
chance in this House as the Foraker opposition 
to Taft has in Ohio,” said Representative 
Hayes to-day. ‘A member of Congress, 
elected with all the privileges that go with 
membership here, might formulate the most 
meritorious bill that was ever drafted and still 
he would be unable to get a moment’s con- 
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sideration for it on the floor unless the Speaker 
nodded his head. The rules of the House are 
so narrow and restricted and give to the 
Speaker so sweeping a power that there is no 
opportunity for individual merit to show 
itself in this body. 

“*In order to stand any show of passage a 
bill must be O.K.’d by the Speaker, put 
through the committee on his indorsement 
and wait for the moment when he will rec- 
ognize some one to bring it up for consid- 
eration and adoption on the floor. This is 
all wrong and contrary to the spirit of our 
government. It should not have been nec- 
essary for the newspapers to have bulldozed 
the Committeee on Rules into giving Mr. 
Lilley a chance to prove his charges of corrup- 
tion. Any member of the House making 
charges of the kind uttered by Mr. Lilley 
should have the privilege of a prompt investi- 
gation of them rather than being compelled 
to crave the favorable action of the Committee 
on Rules and wait for a week or ten days 
before that body finally makes up its mind 
that it would be unwise longer to fly in the 
face of public sentiment by refusing an 
inquiry.’ 

“The most interesting charge that is made 
in this connection, however, concerns the 
method of making up committees to block one 
kind of legislation and promote another. 
It is freely alleged that the leaders of the House 
do this thing right along, and specific instances 
are cited in proof. It is asserted that the 
membership of committees, big and little, is 
constantly juggled with.” 

In speaking of the Post-Office Committee, 
the Transcript’s correspondent says: 

“It has been proved also that it is impossible 
to get the committee to cut down the present 
rate of compensation to the railroads for 
carrying the mails, which competent authori- 
ties assert is excessive. 

“The House Judiciary Committee is so 
organized that dangerous looking bills may 
be referred to it with the calm assurance 
that nothing further will be heard from them. 
This committee has achieved great proficiency 
in the art of putting trouble-making measures 
to sleep and in discovering unconstitutional 
previsions in other bills that do not please 
the Speaker. The calendar of more or less 
radical bills held up in this committee is a long 
one and embraces a large proportion of the 
measures which are advocated by the labor 
interests and other elements that clamor for 
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legislation of the kind not approved by the 
Republican leaders.” 

A further word as to the disgraceful methods 
of the Speaker and how he plays the game 
as the “interests” desire it played, is given 
by the Transcript’s correspondent in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“Mr. Cannon gave two illustrations of his 
way of running the committees in the make-up 
of the Agricultural Committee this year. The 
retirement of Chairman Wadsworth entitled 
Representative Henry of Connecticut to the 
chairmanship. Henry’s views on the meat 
inspection bill, pure food bill and other 
reform legislation didn’t suit those of Speaker 
Cannon. Accordingly Henry was overlooked 
when the committee was organized this year 
and Representative Scott of Kansas was made 
chairman. Henry theretpon becamie angry 
and refused to serve on the committee. 

‘Representative Davis of Minnesota wants 
the Government to establish agricultural 
high schools through the country. Cannon 
suggested to Davis that the scheme was vis- 
ionary and expensive and told him to drop 
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it. Davis ignored the advice and was 
removed from the Committee on Agriculture, 
which had charge of the bill. 

“Everybody in Washington understands 
that appointments on the Ways and Means 
Committee for the past six years have been 
dictated with special regard to the tariff views 
of the men placed there. The 1904 election 
removed four or five Republicans from this 
committee and their successors on the com- 
mittee included only stand-patters, to render 
impossible favorable action on the revision 
measure.” 

Though, as we have stated, we do not 
expect any immediate results from the present 
revolt, the exposure of conditions by members 
of the dominant party at the present time, 
when the aggressions of the Wall-Street panic- 
making high-finance and corporation chiefs 
are enraging the people, cannot fail to have a 
salutary effect on the public. It will serve 
to show that a great, thorough, whole-hearted 
house-cleaning in the iterests of pure govern- 
ment and popular rule is imperatively de- 


manded. 


PROFESSOR FRANK PARSONS ON THE SUCCESS OF DIRECT 
LEGISLATION IN SWITZERLAND. 


ROFESSOR FRANK PARSONS, a 

member of the Boston bar, and an emi- 

nent authority on the Referendum, after his 

recent return from an extensive trip through 
Europe, said: 

“In Switzerland, where the Referendum 
and Initiative have been so many years in use, 
the people are now substantially a unit in their 
favor. They have proved so useful in check- 
ing corruption and controlling monopoly, so 
wisely conservative and intelligently pro- 
gressive, that even those who strongly opposed 
the Referendum before its adoption are now 
convinced of its value. 

“I was recently in Switzerland for several 
weeks, visiting nearly all the most important 
cities and talking with men of every class— 
heads of government departments, presidents 
of cities, college professors, hotel proprietors, 
secretaries of chambers of commerce, lawyers, 
doctors, editors, business men and working- 
men of every description—and I did not 
find one man who wishes to go back to the old 
plan of final legislation by elected delegates 


without chance of appeal to the people. I 
talked with men whose pet ideas had been 
turned down by the Referendum, and with 
men who were strongly opposed to important 
measures adopted by the people, the national- 
ization of the railways, for example, but they 
were all convinced that on the whole the 
Referendum was a good thing—the people 
made some mistakes, they thought, but they 
did far better than a legislature acting free of 
the popular veto. There are no lobbies, no 
jobs, no machine legislation; everything is 
fair and honest, and even the legislators like 
it, because it gives them a life tenure prac- 
tically (since the people frequently reélect 
the legislators at the same time that they veto 
some of their acts), and, more important 
still, it lifts the representatives into a purer 
atmosphere, adds to their dignity, increases 
the popular appreciation of their services 
and frees them from the suspicions that 
attach to them under the lobby-ridden system 
of unguarded representation, or government 
by an elective aristocracy having final power 
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to make laws the people do not want. Noth- 
ing could be clearer or more vigorous than the 
testimony of the Swiss people in favor of the 
Referendum. 

“‘Some persons in the United States, whose 
interests and prejudices are against the Ref- 
erendum, have made and are making serious 
misrepresentations in relation to the efficiency 
and popularity of the Referendum in Switzer- 
land. They declare that it costs too much 
and that there is a growing reaction against 
it in the Swiss Republic. Both these state- 
ments are untrue. The cost of the Referen- 
dum is a mere bagatelle compared to the 
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value of the franchises and other public rights 
which are given away by our legislative bodies, 
without compensation to the people, because 
the absence of the referendum permits our 
legislators to bestow the people’s property on 
private corporations which would stand no 
chance whatever of securing such plunder or 
robbing the people of their rights in any 
serious way, where the people have the veto 
power as they do under the Referendum. As 
to a Swiss reaction against the Referendum, 
it is purely the product of the imagination or 
the falsification of the enemies of real govern- 
ment by and for the people in this country.” 


RICHARD WAGNER ON THE DEMAND OF DEMOCRACY IN 
THE STRUGGLE OF THE PEOPLE AGAINST REACTION- 
ARY, CLASS AND PRIVILEGED INTERESTS. 


E HAVE before pointed out the inter- 
esting fact that the two greatest lit- 
erary men of genius of Continental Europe 
of the nineteenth century were outspoken 
champions of the oppressed and disinherited 
ones. Both were apostles of equal rights and 
justice; both were prophets of fundamental 
democracy; and these men, one the greatest 
poet and novelist on the Continent in his day, 
and the other the greatest musical composer of 
the ages, were not only endowed with the rich 
imagination of great genius, but each pos- 
sessed deep and profound philosophical 
insight together with a heart that throbbed in 
sympathy for the miserables of earth. We 
have many times made quotations from 
Victor Hugo’s noble appeals for justice, free- 
dom and fraternity, those fundamental prin- 
ciples which differentiate a genuine popular 
government or a democracy from class-rule. 
Now we desire to call the attention of our 
readers to some ringing words from Richard 
Wagner, which constitute at once a prophet’s 
message and the articulate voice of advancing 
democracy’s august demands. 

These words, called forth when the noble 
minds all over Europe were marshalling the 
children of progress and democracy to oppose 
the rapidly advancing tide of reaction and 
class-rule incident to the union of many of 
the rich bourgeoisie with old aristocratic and 
monarchal factions to undo the great work so 
happily inaugurated by the democratic revo- 


lution, are even more applicable to America 
of 1908 than they were to the Europe of 1848. 
Here is the message of advancing democracy 
as given by the master musical genius of the 


ages: 

“IT will destroy the existing order of things, 
which parts this one mankind into hostile 
nations, into powerful and weak, privileged 
and outcast, rich and poor; for it makes 


unhappy men of all. I will destroy the order 
of things that turns millions to slaves of a 
few, and these few to slaves of their own 
might, own riches. I will destroy this order 
of things, that cuts enjoyment off from labor, 
makes labor a load, enjoyment a vice, makes 
one man wretched through want, another 
through overflow. I will destroy this order 
of things, which wastes man’s powers in 
service of dead matter, which keeps the half 
of humankind in inactivity or useless toil, 
binds hundreds of thousands to devote their 
vigorous youth—in busy idleness as soldiers, 
placemen, speculators and money-spinners— 
to the maintenance of these depraved condi- 
tions, whilst the other half must shore the 
whole disgraceful edifice at cost of over- 
taxing all their strength and sacrificing every 
taste of life. Down to its memory will I 
destroy each trace of this mad state of things, 
compact of violence, lies, care, hypocrisy, 
want, sorrow, suffering, tears, trickery and 
crime, with seldom a breath of even impure 
air to quicken it, and all but never a ray of 
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pure joy. Destroyed be all that weighs 
on you and makes you suffer, and from the 
ruins of this ancient world let rise a new, 
instinct with happiness undreamt! Not hate, 
not envy, grudge nor enmity, be henceforth 
found among you; as brothers shall ye all who 
live know one another, and free, free in 
willing, free in doing, free in enjoying, shall 
ye attest the worth of life. So up, ye people 
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of the earth! Up, ye mourners, ye oppressed, 
ye poor! And up, ye others, ye who strive in 
vain to cloak the inner desolation of your 
hearts by idle show of might and riches! Up, 
in miscellany follow my steps; for no distine- 
tion can I make ’twixt those who follow me. 
Two peoples, only, are there from hence- 
forth; the one, that follows me, the other, 
that withstands me.” 


THE NEW YORK WORLD’S GALLANT FIGHT FOR PLUTOCRACY. 


HE ARENA has exposed the New York 

World as one of the great wreckers 

of the Democratic party, showing clearly how 

disastrous has been the result when the party 
has listened to this reactionary organ. 

Recently the Omaha World-Herald pub- 
lished two maps, one showing in white the 
states that cast a heavier vote for Mr. Bryan 
in 1896 than the same states cast for President 
Cleveland in 1892; and the second showing 
the number of states that cast a heavier vote 
for Mr. Bryan in 1900 than the same states 
cast for the New York World’s candidate, 
Alton B. Parker, in 1904. These maps show 
so clearly the real sentiment of the Demo- 
cratic party, which the New York World is 
striving so hard to misrepresent, that we repro- 
duce them, together with the World-Herald’s 
lucid editorial explanation of the maps. 

“The World-Herald publishes to-day, on 
the first page, a couple of maps as a supple- 
ment to the New York World’s ‘Map of 
Bryanism.’ These maps are accurate and 
fair, and they speak for themselves. It is 
impossible to study them and not realize Mr. 
Bryan’s great strength as shown in his two 
campaigns for the Presidency. 

“Mr. Cleveland, when he ran in 1892, 
was a very strong candidate. He had behind 
him a united and aggressive party, the pres- 
tige of an able and successful first administra- 
tion, and the support of the moral sentiment 
of the country. And he achieved a glorious 
victory. He was elected. Yet a study of the 
map will show that in winning this victory, 
Mr. Cleveland, in thirty states, polled fewer 
votes than Mr. Bryan polled in those same 
states in 1896, and in only fifteen states did he 
receive a larger vote than was cast for Mr. 
Bryan. In the total vote Cleveland, who was 
elected, got 5,611,775 votes; Bryan, though 


he was defeated, got 6,542,488 votes. 

“The showing made by the second map is 
just as conclusive. It is true that Judge 
Parker was not as strong a candidate as Mr. 
Cleveland. But he represented the choice 
of the New York World, and the conservative 
element of the party. And, on election day, 
in only nine states did he poll more votes than 
did Bryan four years earlier, while in thirty- 
six states he ran far behind Bryan. His pop- 
ular vote was 5,097,911, as against 6,371,961 
votes cast for Mr. Bryan in 1900. 

“The maps show that Bryan, the defeated 
candidate of 1896, was stronger than Cleve- 
land, the successful candidate of 1892, in such 
pivotal states as California, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota and West Vir- 
ginia, not to mention Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oregon, Washington, South Dakota and other 
states that will be debatable ground this year. 

“The map shows that Bryan in 1900 was 
stronger than the World’s candidate of 1904, 
not only in all the states named above except 
West Virginia, from which Mr. Davis was 
nominated, but that, in addition, he was 
stronger than Parker in such states as Con- 
necticut, New Jersey and Wisconsin. Even 
in Pennsylvania, the seat of conservatism, 
he was stronger than Parker the conservative, 
and in New York, Parker’s own state, the 
W orld’s own territory, he ran only a little more 
than four thousand votes behind the vote 
given to Parker four years later. 

“There is one error in the map. The 
map indicates that in 1904 Mr. Parker 
received more votes in New Hampshire than 
Mr. Bryan received in 1900. Such, however, 
is not the case; the Bryan vote exceeded the 
Parker vote in New Hampshire by 1,497. 

““When all these facts are considered in the 
light of the further fact that, in all the debat- 
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able states, Bryan is admittedly much stronger 
to-day than he was either in 1896 or 1900, it 
is easy to understand why the World has met 
with so little success in trying to persuade 
democrats that it would be inexpedient to 
nominate Bryan this year.” 

As we have pointed out before, the industry 
of the World and a few other plutocratic 
and reactionary dailies in trying to discredit 
Mr. Bryan has served to greatly strengthen 
the Nebraskan with genuine Democrats 
everywhere. We think it is probable that 
tens of thousands of Democrats whose first 
choice would have been Mayor Johnson, 
Governor Folk or Chief Justice Walter Clark 
of North Carolina, when they saw the World, 
the Brooklyn Eagle and the Courier-Journal at 
the game they played with such fatal results 
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to the Democratic party in 1994, determined 
that the hour had come for genuine Demo- 
crats everywhere to unite for Mr. Bryan, 
since he had been the special target selected 
by the Democratic wing of the plutocracy in 
its effort to again gain a candidate satisfac- 
tory to the “interests.” 

That the people are no longer deceived by 
the World’s hysteria is quite evident from the 
growing enthusiasm expressed for Mr. Bryan 
on every hand. The great Nebraskan may 
not be the Democratic candidate, but if not, 
unless we are greatly mistaken, his friends 
will nominate the man who Mr. Bryan and 
the democratic Democrats believe to be the 
best candidate; and that man will not be the 
choice of the New York World and Harper's 


Weekly. $j 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE OF MARCH TWENTY-FIFTH. 


HILE strongly commending President 
Roosevelt’s message of January 
thirty-first, we expressed the fact that it would 
be followed by something very different, and 
we pointed out how in the past the President 
had time and again compromised with the 
enemy in crucial] moments when victory would 
have been won for the people had he remained 
steadfast and true to their interests. Shortly 
after we had written our editorial, the charge 
was made in the United States Senate that 
the President was in close conference with 
attorneys of J. Pierpont Morgan and Mr. 
Harriman. This spectacle of Mr. Roosevelt 
conferring with the attorneys of high financiers 
of Wall Street instead of consulting with men 
like LaFollette and other United States 
Senators in whom the people have confidence, 
was far from reassuring to the friends of honest 
government and the popular weal, and it 
prepared the public for the “we aim to please” 
message of Mr. Roosevelt, which was sent 
to congress on the twenty-fifth of March— 
a message which the press announced greatly 
pleased Wall Street. And why not? It was 
so timed as materially to help the passage of 
the infamous Aldrich bill, and in many other 
ways it sought to reassure predatory wealth 
and the aggressive corporate interests. Some 
of the reasons why Wall Street smiled over 
the message were touched upon by the New 
York World in an editorial published on March 


twenty-sixth, from which we make the follow- 
ing extracts: 

“In other circumstances it might be difficult 
to believe that the hand which no longer ago 
than January thirty-first purposed to ‘cut 
out rottenness from the body politic’ is the 
same hand that is now so gently massaging 
all the sore spots in the elements of political 
influence. 


“The railroads are to have the right to 
make traffic agreements under the sympa- 
thetic guidance of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission. The “good” trusts are to have 
an immunity bath in the form of a statute of 
limitations reduced to one year. They are 
to be prosecuted only for unfair and unrea- 
sonable agreements in restraint of trade. 
They are to be allowed to file their contracts 
with the Commissioner of Corporations and 
obtain thereby the blessing of the Government 
itself. 

“The tariff reformers are cheered and 
uplifted by the authoritative announcement 
that ‘the time has come when we should 
provide for a revision of the tariff.’ The 
protected industries are reassured by a rec- 
ommendation for a special committee to 
revise the schedules in order to disturb 
business as little as possible. Finally, in 
order to make certain that the job will be 
properly done, Mr. Roosevelt proposes to do 
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it himself by appointing the Government 
agents who are to act as expert advisers to 
the committee. 

“The farmers are to have the privilege of 
organizing to boost prices without molestation 
from the Sherman law; Wall Street is to be 
soothed by ‘financial legislation,’ which is 
Mr. Roosevelt’s term for the Aldrich 
bill.” 

Thus we have another illustration of the 
vacillating, shifty politician occupying the 
seat once filled by a Washington, a Jefferson 
and a Lincoln, and filling it at one of the most 
critical hours in the life of the Republic. 
The modern St. Patrick of January thirty-first 
is next acclaimed by the high financiers of 
Wall Street. This is the old, old story in 
so far as Mr. Roosevelt, the sham reformer, 
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is concerned—the story that explains why he 
fights shy of sincere and genuine reformers 
such as Senator LaFollette, while he consorts 
with Root and Knox, with Taft and Cor- 
telyou. The Republican party under such 
leadership may be counted upon to be the 
faithful servant of the trusts and high finan- 
ciers in furthering their bold and determined 
plot not only systematically to rob the wealth- 
producers and consumers and continue a 
high carnival of gambling, but also to trans- 
form the Republic from a government of the 
people, by the people and for the people 
into a complete class-ruled government, in 
which corporate wealth and privileged inter- 
ests will govern through the party machine 
the political bosses and the handy-men of 
predatory wealth. 


PLUTOCRACY’S LATEST BLOW AT A FREE PRESS. 


NE OF the most infamous bills ever 
introduced by a political boss or 
handy-man of plutocracy was recently pre- 
sented by Senator Penrose of Pennsylvania. 
It provided for the vesting of autocratic power 


with the postal bureau, enabling whoever 
happened to be in charge at the bureau, or 
the masters of the man in charge, to suppress 


publications at will. This was one of the 
most dangerous moves that the plutocracy 
has made. The shameful abuse of power by 
Mr. Madden in recent years, in the war he 
has waged upon Socialist publications, such 
as The Appeal to Reason and Mr. Wilshire’s 
Challenge, and his attacks on various liberal 
New Thought publications, have given us an 
inkling of what the bureau would soon become 
if the present attempt to legalize its Russian- 
izing methods should be favorably acted on 
by a subservient Congress. The effect of 
such a bill would be practically to establish 
a press censorship which would soon become 
as powerful an engine of autocracy and oppres- 
sion as is the press censorship through the 
bureaucracy of Russia. We understand that 
such have been the indignant protests of the 
people throughout the country that this bill 
has been dropped. One Congressman re- 
reived five thousand protests. But the intro- 
duction of this measure by Senator Penrose 
reveals the plans of the plutocracy. 

In commenting on this bill the Chicago 


Daily Socialist well observes in a recent 
editorial : 

“Next to the Supreme Court the most power- 
ful branch of the United States government 
is the postal service. The postal officials 
have the absolute, unrestricted power to ruin 
any industry with a ‘Fraud order,’ and no 
court will review their decision. They can 
suppress any newspaper far more quickly 
and effectively than the Russian censor by 
the simple process of barring it from the 
special privileges which are granted to its 
competitors. 

“In both these respects the postal officials 
are more powerful and more autocratic than 
even the Supreme Court, because there is no 
pretense of a trial, no citing of precedents, 
no hearing of judgments, and little pretense 
of judicial fairness. 

“Senator Penrose of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad (nominally of the State), who is 
chairman of the Committee on Postal Affairs, 
has just introduced a bill to widen and extend 
this already autocratic power to still further 
dimensions. 

“He proposes to provide directly by law 
that whenever the postal authorities shall 
decide that a paper is not of a proper sort to 
suit their imperial highnesses, that it shall be 
at once debarred from the second-class mail 
privileges. 

“This would completely confirm and estab- 
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lish the power of press censorship, which has 
hitherto been exercised in a somewhat indefi- 
nite and tentative manner. 

“With such a law in existence it would only 
be necessary to wait for some such period of 


. HE PACIFIC MONTHLY,” an illus- 

trated magazine that is a great credit 
to our western coast, publishes in its March 
issue two papers of special value to thinking 
and patriotic citizens. One is an editorial 
contribution by Mr. Charles Erskine Scott 
Wood, dealing with the beneficent results 
of Oregon’s political innovations; the other 
is by Francis J. Heney, the able and incor- 
ruptible attorney who performed such emi- 
nent service in ferreting out the corruption in 
high places in Oregon, and who has also 
achieved such notable results in uncovering the 
corruption that flourished through the union 
of the great public-service corporations and 
other privilege-seeking interests that prey 
on the people and corrupt the morals of a 
community, and the Reuf-Schmitz adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Heney considers the popular cry raised 
by the great thieves and other criminals in 
high places whenever attempts are made to 
administer justice to rich offenders—‘“It 
hurts business.” This is the shibboleth of 
the corruptionists and law-breakers, and of 
late they have been wont to supplement this 
cry with the intimation that they will treat 
the people to a panic if any attempt is made 
to punish the great criminals. This is the 
attitude of Wall Street and the public-service 
corporations in the presence of every serious 
attempt to enforce laws against the master 
anarchists of the commercial feudalism. Mr. 
Heney shows that such has become the power 
of privileged wealth in government in recent 
decades that grave charges against the 
administration of justice have been iterated 
and reiterated without successful refutation, 
until they are to-day accepted as being 
“approximately true.” These charges he 
thus sets down: 

“There is one law for the rich, another for 


the poor.” 
“You can break any law you want to if you 


F. J. HENEY ON CORRUPTION IN HIGH PLACES. 
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carefully-cultivated popular mob insanity 
as exists at the present time, and every publi- 
cation whose policies were not pleasing to the 
exploiting ruling class could be summarily 
suppressed.” 






“are rich enough to hire the biggest lawyers.” 

“The people have no rights which a corpo- 
ration is bound to respect.” 

The writer then continues in these thought- 
ful and suggestive words: 

“That such cynicisms as these should 
have become so generally accepted suggests 
to all thoughtful men that it is not so much a 
matter of ‘reform’ as of revolution—a blood- 
less, but none the less determined revolution 
of the people against the ‘system,’ and such 
a revolution seems now well under way. 

“It is a fight for liberty, a conflict as vital 
to the nation as was that of ’76, or the other 
that began at Sumter. The Tories of ’76 
preferred the tyranny of England to the main- 
tenance of liberty. The Copperheads of the 
Civil War preferred the triumph of injustice 
to the maintenance of the Union. The 
Systemites of to-day prefer the tyranny 
of an oligarchy to anything that ‘hurts 
business.’ 

“**Stop these prosecutions!’ they cry. ‘Stop 
calling the crooks by their right names, it is 
hurting business!’ 

“How the American people have pilloried 
with contempt such phrases as ‘Safe and 
sane’ and ‘Unswayed by popular clamor,’ 
etc. Let us place that white-livered ‘It-hurts- 
business’ in the public stocks also.” 

It is indeed a sad commentary on the 
decline of moral idealism in church, college 
and society, when a general clamor raised by 
criminals and seriously and _ persistently 

parrotted by the controlled and party press 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, goes unchal- 
lenged by those who pose as leaders of relig- 
ious and moral idealism. This lamentable 
condition has only been made possible by the 
rapid and steady advance in the control of 
public opinion-forming agencies by privileged 
wealth, including a large portion of the daily, 
weekly and magazine press and many still 
less obvious sources of influence, and by the 
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systematic bribery of church and college by 
the Standard-Oil criminals and heads of 
other trusts, by public-service chiefs and high 
financiers. 

In speaking of the lawless advance and the 
Republic-destroying influence of railroad cor- 
porations and allied interests, Mr. Heney 
well says: 

“Frankenstein America has built a monster 
of steel, bloodless, rapacious, all-devouring. 
The railroad companies, quickly learning 
their irresistible power, started out to become 
not only the political dictators, but the actual 
owners of the country—as unregulated and 
unchecked they could readily succeed in 
doing. They are already in many kinds of 
business other than the legitimate one of 
furnishing transportation. They are in the 
mining business. They have gone into the 
oil business. They have acquired, by means 
both fair and foul, enormous holdings of coal 
and oil lands. They have gone into the 
lumber business. In addition to the enormous 
areas Of magnificent timber granted them in 
various Western states, they have reached 
out, grabbing by fraud and chicanery, the 
cream of the timber that was left in the pos- 
session of the people. They have gone into 
manufacturing enterprises; sugar, for instance. 
They have practically gone into the cattle 
business and the furnishing of meat to the 
people of this country. In vast areas of the 
West they for a long time practically were 
the owners of every branch of industry depen- 
dent upon transportation, for the power to 
charge ‘all that the traffic will bear’ amounts 
to little else than thinly-disguised ownership. 
They have killed competition. Having oppor- 
tunity and unlimited power, they have shown 
how it is possible to rapidly concentrate the 
wealth of the country into a few hands, so that 
even now some half-dozen men are able to 
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create a financial panic at any day’s notice. 

“These are the sort that believe in the 
Rockefeller ‘American Beauty rose’ parable. 
That is: a corporation bud on the rosebush 
of National industry is forced to the splendor 
of supreme perfection by the merciless elim- 
ination of every other bud on the bush.” 

The writer believes that if the government 
turned over a new leaf and inaugurated a 
rigid enforcement of present laws and a vig- 
orous prosecution of the men who are “higher 
up,” aided by the pressure of an aroused 
public sentiment, the “vicious oligarchy” 
now so powerful would be measurably checked 
in its aggressions against the millions and the 
genius of free government. But he very 
wisely adds: 

“Tt seems to me that when, as has happened 
in the past, a handful of Wall-Street gamblers 
is able to dictate to the United States Senate, 
or when it is possible for a few men in a short 
lifetime to pile up a billion dollars apiece by 
methods that will not stand the light—it seems 
to me that something is radically wrong. 
The laws under which we are operating are 
building up a class—an aristocracy of wealth— 
that in the end, if unchanged, must destroy 
what our forefathers fought for in the Revo- 
lution; destroy that for which fortunes and 
lives were risked and thrown away in the 
Civil War; destroy the results of hundred 
of years of fighting, by the Anglo-Saxon race, 
for liberty and for equal opportunities. Is it 
not plain that if things go on for the next 
fifty years as they have for the past thirty, 
our children will be but the cringing tenantry 
or the liveried servants of the trillionaire chil- 
dren of the billionaires of to-day ?” 

These words are worthy of the serious 
consideration of all men and women of 
conscience and rectitude of purpose. 
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INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM NEWS. 


By Ratpx ALBERTSON, 
Secretary of the National Federation for People’s Rule. 


Michigan's Proposed Constitution. 
ICHIGAN has joined the column of 
states that stand for the rule of the 
people. The Constitution adopted by the 
Constitutional Convention to be submitted to 
the people of the state at the November elec- 
tion provides as heretofore for a Referendum 
on proposed constitutional amendments. It 

contains also the Constitutional Initiative. 

Twenty per cent. of the voters have power 
to initiate constitutional amendments subject 
to a veto power in a majority of the members 
of the legislature; but this method is not to be 
used to change this provision in the constitu- 
tion. The signatures to the petitions are to 
be made at the registration days or election 
days before the registration or election officers. 

One-half of the members of either house 
by refusing to go into joint session can prevent 
the legislature from vetoing the petition. 
Thus sixteen senators can practically compel 
the legislature to permit the submission of 
any amendment by voting against a joint 
session, even if every other member of the 
Senate and every representative is opposed. 
This is an exact reversal of the present situa- 
tion, as it is now possible for sixteen senators 
to prevent submission. 

All acts of the municipal legislative body 
can be vetoed by the voters—the referendum. 
Compulsory referendum it provided for fran- 
chise grants in cities, townships and villages. 
Home rule is granted to cities and villages. 
They are empowered to frame, adopt and 
amend their own charters subject only to a 
general law of the state limiting the rate of 
taxation and the borrowing of money. No 
special law may be enacted by the legislature 
where a general act can be made to apply, 
and the courts are to be the final judge in each 
case. 

No local or special act of the legislature can 
take effect until approved by a majority of the 
voters voting thereon in the districts affected 
by the act. 

Cities having 25,000 or more are authorized 
to go into municipal ownership to the extent 


of owning and operating public utilities for 
supplying water, light, heat and transporta- 
tion. Loans made for any of these purposes 
are to be secured solely on the particular prop- 
erty itself. The decision as to whether 
municipal ownership shall be undertaken is 
to be by direct vote of the people and a 
three-fifths vote is to be required. 


Ohio’s Amendment. 

Tue Atwell Resolution for a Constitutional 
Amendment which passed the Senate early in 
the season has been held up until March 
nineteenth by the ordinary corporation lobby 
tactics. The committee tried to mutilate the 
bill so as to spoil it. Meanwhile the Long- 
worth act which permitted political parties 
to indorse proposed constitutional amend- 
ments so that they could be placed under the 
party emblem making a vote for the party 
a vote also for the measure, has been repealed 
for the express purpose of killing this 
amendment. 

The provision that at least sixty per cent. 
of the voters voting, be required to pass on 
the measure has been accepted by the direct- 
legislation people, and repeated attempts 
to destroy the bill by amendment has led to 
Mr. Bigelow’s saying he would like to see the 
measure voted down so he could take the 
issue to the people again at the fall election. 

On March nineteenth the House passed the 
resolution 100 to 16 and it will now go to the 
people for their vote and adoption, at the 
November election when the Republicans 
hope to kill it. 

Not in years has any measure created 
the amount of interest that has been focussed 
upon this bill. The grangers and farmers are 
for it almost to a man, and union labor is a 
solid unit in its support. Mass meetings 
have been held in dozens of places and every 
real democrat in the state is urging the adop- 
tion of the reform. 

The plan which the amendment would 
establish provides merely for submission to the 


people of laws repealed or enacted by the 
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legislature or vetoed by the Governor. It 
requires for a referendum on enacted meas- 
ures a petition signed by five per cent. of all 
voters in the election last preceding, to be 
filed with the secretary of state before ninety 
days shall have elapsed after the legislature’s 
adjournment, or for a vote on repealed or 
vetoed measures a petition signed by ten per 
cent. of|all voters and filed forty days before a 
general election in any even numbered year. 
Petitions also must be signed in each of at 
least a majority of all Congress districts of the 
state and each signer must designate his home 
and occupation. 


Who's Who or What's What. 

A Farr illustration of the general stupidity 
of newspaper editors is furnished by the 
Washington Post, a paper that sometimes 
succeeds in being humorous, in its citation of 
a New Testament incident as an ancient use 
of the Referendum. This scholarly sheet has 
been widely quoted throughout the country 
as saying “The Referendum was used in 
Jerusalem by Pontius Pilate twenty centuries 
ago when, according to the scriptures, ‘They 
had a notable prisoner, called Barrabas 
Therefore when they were gathered together 
Pilate said unto them, “Whom will ye that I 
release unto you? Barabbas, or Jesus, which 
is called Christ?” They said “ Barabbas.” 
Pilate said unto them, “‘ What shall I do then 
with Jesus, which is called Christ?” They all 
say unto him, “Let him be crucified.”’” This 
as a matter of fact was a personal election 
and not an instance of Referendum. It is 
personal elections that lead to error and 
mistake, and the friends of Direct-Legislation 
ask that the people be permitted to vote not 
merely on persons but on public questions. 
If the people of Jerusalem had taken a Refer- 
endum either on the question of freedom of 
speech, or shall good men be crucified, or 
shall robbers be made heroes of, the issue 
might well have been different. 





Direct Selections of United States Sena- 
tors from Kansas. 

THE NEW Primary Election Law passed by 
the Kansas legislature provides for the selec- 
tion of United States Senators by popular 
vote, and the first Senatorial election will be 
held on August 11, 1908, In order to become 
a candidate for the United States Senate it is 
necessary to have a petition of not less than 
one per cent. artd not more than ten per cent. 
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of the party voters filed with the secretary of 
state three weeks in advance of the primary. 
The same election laws which govern the 
holding of a general election are made to 
govern the primary, and every voter who par- 
ticipates in the primary will indicate his 
choice for United States Senate. The 
Legislature must go through the form 
of choosing the United States Senator, but 
it will only be a form, as the choice will 
have been made for them by the people. This 
is essentially the same law that was passed by 
the Oregon Initiative and has since been 
copied by other states. 


Seattle, Washington. 

THE PEOPLE of Seattle voted in the March 
election, upon two charter amendments 
which reserve to the people of that city the 
power to control their own legislation apd 
also to control their own public franchises. 
The Direct-Legislation amendment was 
adopted by a vote of 11,409 to 5,671, and the 
Puplic-Ownership amendment was adopted 
by 11,322 against 6,347. The vote in favor 
in each case was more than one-half of the 
votes cast for mayor. The Referendum peti- 
tion in the amendment requires ten per cent. 





Another Nebraska City. 

IN COMPLIANCE with a petition the city 
clerk of Kearney, Nebraska, has placed upon 
a ballot for the April election the question of 
adopting the Initiative and Referendum 
according to the state law of 1897 which 
provides that any city may have the Initiative 
and Referendum applying to its municipal 
statutes, whenever this power shall have been 
adopted by a majority vote of its citizens. The 
terms upon which Nebraska cities use this 
power, which is now in force in Omaha, Lin- 
coln and several other of the leading cities, 
provide that any question can be voted upon 
at any general election, provided fifteen 
per cent. of the voters sign the Initiative peti- 
tion, and a special election may be called once 
a year if twenty per cent. sign. 





A Democratic Demand. 

Tue “Free Democrats” of Kansas City 
are making a fight to rid their city of the domi- 
nation of the street-railway corporation and 
incidentally to rid their party of sinister 
corporation influences. The following para- 
graphs express their attitude: 

“We are unalterably opposed to the exten- 
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sion of the franchises of the Metropolitan 
Street Railway beyond their present term, for 
any consideration or any pretext whatever. 

“We oppose the extension of the franchise 
of any public-service corporation upon any 
terms whatever, unless such extension shall 
be authorized by a direct vote of the people, 
and we pledge ourselves to promptly submit 
a proper charter amendment reserving to the 
people the sole right to} vote to extend the 
terms of franchise.” 


The Nebraska Democrats. 

Tue ract that the Nebraska Democratic 
platform does not say anything about the 
Initiative and Referendum or Public Owner- 
ship is taken by some Eastern papers to indi- 
cate that Mr. Bryan is willing to repudiate 
these movments. They who jump at such a 
conclusion signify their ignorance both of 
Mr. Bryan, who is a man of principle rather, 
than of policy, and of the political significance 
and permanent nature of these democratic 
movements about which they prate glibly 
but know scarcely more than the names. 
A. L. Schallenberger, nominee for Governor, 
is one of the warm advocates of the Initiative 
and Referendum and declares unqualifiedly 
for direct legislation upon vital questions. 
The Omaha World-Herald sees in this one 
of the vital state issues of the immediate future. 


News Notes 

Senator Saxe has introduced into the 
New York Legislature a concurrent resolution 
proposing a Constitutional Amendment for 
the Initiative and Referendum. The measure 
proposes that a five per cent. petition may be 
initiated and proposed in either state legisla- 
ture or city council and also that on a five per 
cent. petition the people may demand a Ref- 
erendum. The other provisions of the bill 
are essentially the same as those of the con- 
stitutional amendment of the other states. 


AN INCREASED number of Direct-Legislation 
bills and referendum propositions have 
received the usual throwdown at the hands of 
the Massachusetts legislature this year. It 
is quite impossible to get a definite, serious 
consideration of such bills as are seen to be 
of most vital importance in other states, so 
long as Senator Lodge is the acknowledged 
ruler of this historic commonwealth. 


Senator Lopge strenuously opposes the 
Public-Opinion bill and every other orderly 
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and regular method by which people may 
instruct their representatives, and he v 
consistently advocates an “instructed” dele- 
gation from Massachusetts to the Republican 
committee. I say consistently, because in 
both cases he takes the position which best 
suits his personal interests. 


Tue Referendum has been introduced in 
Alameda, California, to settle the question of 
how many playgrounds the city is to have and 
to get around the deadlock which exists in the 
city council over the use of $115,000 recently 
voted for this purpose. 


One or the most hopeful, high-minded, 
patriotic movements in Western city politics 
is the organization of the Seattle City Party 
under the chairmanship of Mr. George C. 
Cotterell. It was largely through their efforts 
that the charter amendments were secured 
at the election of March third. This election 
came just too late, however, to prevent the 
passing of the franchises of the Union Pacific 
Railway without referendum. 


A PeTiTIon signed by 14,615 voters of San 
Francisco has been submitted to the Super- 
visors asking for a special election at which 
all the people may vote on taking over the 
franchises of the street-car and telephone 
companies. 


A RARE instance of the use of the Referen- 
dum was that in which the firemen, engineers, 
conductors and trainmen, employed by the 
Boston and Maine Railway, were invited 
by President Tuttle to vote on a proposition 
to accept five per cent. reduction of wages 
for a period of not more than four months 
rather than have the service curtailed and a 
part of the men laid off. This, too, of course, 
Senator Lodge would call “mob rule.” 


De.ecaTe Wiu1ams of the West Virginia, 
House of Delegates is the father of a bill for a 
constitutional amendment for a Referendum 
and Initiative in that state. There may be 
very little outlook for an immediate adoption 
of this bill, but Mr. Williams is doing a great 
educational work in favor of his measure. 


ASSEMBLYMAN RupotpH A. Bravum of 
Essex has introduced into the New Jersey 
legislature a referendum bill providing that 
when ten per cent. of the voters of the state 
shall petition the legislature to pass any bill 
it may be enacted in the regular way. If the 
bill fails to become a law in the legislature 
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it shall be referred to the voters of the state 
for final decision. This bill has the endorse- 
ment of the “‘ New Idea” Republicans. There 
is some talk of substituting a Public-Opinion 
measure for this bill. 


THE PEOPLE of Dallus, Texas, are demand- 
ing the right to be heard in their own govern- 
ment. They have secured a right to vote in 
the April election upon a number of measures 
proposed by the Trades Assembly, also a 
referendum on a telephone franchise. 


THE DIRECT-PRIMARY system in Georgia, 
requiring in many counties majority vote, has 
necessitated holding two second primaries 
in several counties in order to name candidates. 


THE PETITION of ten per cent. of the voters 
of Milwaukee has been filed asking for a 
Referendum vote on the non-partisan munici- 
pal election system this coming year. 


A MOVEMENT is on foot to use for the first 
time the referendum power provided for in 
the new Newport charter, in the matter of 
substituting wood for cobble-stones in a pro- 
posed new street pavement. 


THE PEOPLE in Michigan vote in the April 
election on an amendment to their old consti- 


tution providing for the taxation of a large 
number of now untaxed transportation com- 
panies doing business in that state. 


Senator Hixx of Maryland has introduced 
a bill providing for the Initiative and Refer- 
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endum upon statutes. The bill has been 
favorably reported back to the Senate. 


Tue crmizens of Wilkensburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, vote again in May on the question of 
annexation to Pittsburg. 


THE Town of Fulton, West Virginia, holds a 
special election in April on the annexation 
question. 


THE Maryland legislature has submitted to 
popular vote a bill authorizing $5,000,000 
for the new reservoir for Baltimore. 


W. S. U’Ren, the father of the Oregon 
Initiative and Referendum law, has announced 
his candidacy for the seat of United States 
Senator Fulton. 


“Tue RepresENnTATIVE GOVERNMENT” of 
Massachusetts refused in March to permit 
the people of the state to take a Referendum 
vote on question of capital punishment. 


THERE is a strong movement in Maryland 
in support of a bill now before the legislature 
providing a modern primary-election law, 
but it is very hard for the “representative 
government” of the state to grant this con- 
cession to the people. 


A situ for the Initiative and Referendum 
is before the Bloomingdale, Iowa, City Coun- 
cil and is warmly endorsed by the Improve- 
ment Association and other bodies of leading 
business men. 

Ratpa ALBERTSON. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP NEWS. 


By Bruno BeckHarp, 
Of the Bureau of Civic and Industrial Research. 


Uncle Sam Doing Things. 
HE Pittsburg Press points out that 
“Some of the members of Congress 
show a remarkable grudge against Uncle Sam 
in dealing with government work. They 
never have the slightest objection to the gov- 
ernment’s digging canals, dredging harbors 
or doing anything else in which private cap- 
ital cannot figure out a profit. The moment 
a profit can be spied, the congressional protest 
against the government’s having anything 
to do with the enterprise becomes strenuous. 


“For instance, the government has estab- 
lished in the last few years an elaborate sys- 
tem of wireless telegraphy. It is of the 
greatest possible value to the navy, and has 
begun to be used extensively for army posts 
along the coast. A bill now before Congress, 
which will probably pass, provides for the 
licensing of private wireless telegraph com- 
panies. It then provides that ‘no wireless 
station owned and operated by the govern- 
ment shall compete for commercial messages 
with licensed wireless telegraph stations.’ ” 
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“Is there any difference between the gov- 
ernment’s digging out a river for the public 
benefit and its operating a wireless telegraph 
station for public benefit, except that the first 
may not pay and the latter does pay? If 
there is, the congressional leaders should 
point it out. Perhaps it is this tendency to 
reserve the losing propositions for the govern- 
ment and the paying ones for private enter- 
prise that enables the opponents of public 
ownership to produce so many reports show- 
ing cases in which public ownership finan- 
cially failed.” 


Permanent Office Holding. 


One oF the greatest problems of our 
American municipal life arises from the fact 
that office-holding is a matter of political pull 
and faithful public service does not insure 
permanence of position. The Municipal 
Journal and Engineer calls attention to a 
municipal employé who has held his position 
uninterruptedly for thirty-six years. “E. L. 


Dunbar, the superintendent of the Bay City, 
Michigan, water works, enjoys that distinc- 
tion, having been in continuous service in that 
position since January 19, 1872, and had been 
assistant city engineer for two years previous to 


that. The secret of it he gives as ‘minding 
my own business; doing the best I knew 
how.’ We know of others, city engineers 
and superintendents, who can boast of terms 
almost as long, and from what we know of 
them we believe the explanations in their 
cases would be the same. Politics may 
assist a man in obtaining a position, or even 
in holding over for a term; but the time has 
passed, if it ever really existed, when it could 
do more than this. Even politicians are 
generally wise enough to keep their hands 
off of an office-holder who has shown his 
value in services rendered to the city. When 
they have acquired the additional wisdom 
to recognize the credit which they do them- 
selves by finding and appointing such men, 
they, the city at large and earnest, intelligent 
office-holders will all benefit. Even now, 
in the majority of cities, mayors may 
come and councilmen may go, but those 
men go on forever who, in charge of 
the city’s public utilities, combine with 
ordinary good sense and intelligence, mind- 
ing their own business and doing the best 
they know how.” 


In the Mirror of the Present. 


Government-Owned Railroads in 
Switzerlaud. 

“THE RAILROADS of Switzerland,” says the 
Philadelphia Record, “were built by private 
capital. Until six years ago, all were operated 
by corporations. On January 1, 1901, the 
leading roads except two passed into the hands 
of the government. This was the result of 
a referendum, at which the vote was the 
largest ever cast on such an occasion. In 
1891 the project of government purchase had 
been submitted to the people and defeated. 
Switzerland had then a small national debt, 
and the country hesitated to create a great one. 
Moreover, the terms of the proposed purchase 
seemed unfair. But the feeling in favor of 
national ownership grew, the new proposal 
was of fairer nature, and when the final test 
came it was carried by a large majority. 

“The stockholders of the railroads did not 
relish the popular demand, and at the time of 
the referendum a concerted and desperate 
effort was made to show the people that gov- 
ernment ownership always had been and 
always must be disastrous, and that private 
enterprise can always do anything very much 
better than any government can do it. The 
people were not impressed by the arguments. 
After the referendum some of the stockholders 
had recourse to lawsuits. But they were 
handicapped by a law long in existence—that 
the government at stated intervals had the 
right to purchase the railroads if it so desired. 
The investment was $200,000,000. 

“The Swiss people believe they reaped 
solidly from their bargain. Their railroad 
service has been increased and extended; 
about ten per cent. more trains are run. 
Rates, passenger and freight, have been 
reduced, for the government took the lowest 
rate in force anywhere on any of the railroads 
and made that the standard rate for all the 
railroads, a reduction of about four per cent. 
The quality of the service has been bettered; 
a lot of old rolling-stock has been thrown 
upon the junk heap, and new cars and loco- 
motives built in their place. Roadbeds, 
tracks and stations have been replaced and 
rebuilt. When the government bought the 
roads most of them were single-tracked; 
it is engaged in double-tracking all the 
important lines. New kinds of reduced-fare 
tickets have been introduced. The system 
has been unified. New connections have 
been established, and there has been no loss 
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of efficiency; indeed, the assertion has been 
made that the employés work more cheerfully 
and with greater interest for their government 
than they worked for the companies. 

“The investment seems profitable. The 
expenditures required to put the lines into 
good condition have been large, but they 
have been met out of the profits of operation. 
More than $330,000 has been put aside each 
year for the sinking fund to cover the pur- 
chase price. In a year there will be decided 
returns to the public treasury. 

“At the same time wages have been 


increased and more men employed. All 


employés have now one day of rest in seven, 
annual holidays, sick and disabled benefits, 
increased pay with length of service up to 
certain limits and pensions when they are 
retired. If they lose their lives in the service 
their widows and children receive pensions. 
Finally, the government has enforced a rule 
that no man shall work more than ten and 
one-half hours in twenty-four to avoid acci- 
dents due to overworked employés. 

“Railroad building in a country which is 
practically all mountains is carried on at great 
expense, and hence fare and rates have to be 
high. On ordinary single tickets, one way, 
first-class fares average 3.24 cents a mile; 
second-class, 2.42 cents a mile; third-class, 
1.63 cents a mile. Return tickets are cheaper, 
and circular tickets and excursion tickets 
are issued as a reduction of one-third from the 
price of single-trip tickets. Commutation 
tickets are sold at the rate of 1 3-8 cents a 
mile for first-class, 1 cent a mile for second- 
class and 5-8 cent a mile for third-class, while 
tickets for workingmen and school children 
are even cheaper than this. Another kind 
of ticket enables one to travel without limit 
on all the railroads of Switzerland one month 
$22 first-class, $15 second-class, $11 third- 
class.” 


Duluth. Minnesota. 


THE FOLLOWING is a digest of the report of 
the Department of Water and Light for 1907 
for operation, maintenance and interest: 


Pumping water 


$19,347.86 
Water services 33,709. 


709.29 

99,838.19 
$152,895.34 

$77,810.10 

22,892.28 

32,112.16 
$132,814.54 
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$224,862.27 


152,895.34 
$ 71,966.93 


$147,552.80 


$132,814.54 


Total surplus earnings........ 


Danville, Virginia. 

THE TOTAL receipts of the water works for 
last year were $27,113.40, and the total dis- 
bursements, exclusive of permanent improve- 
ments and depreciation, $21,974.09, thus 
showing a net profit of $5,140.31. Com- 
pared with the previous year revenue is larger 
by $3,549.88, and disbursements smaller by 
$1,180.58. It cost two and a quarter cents 
per 1,000 gallons to put the water into the 
reservoir, filtered and ready for distribution, 
of which amount half a cent per 1,000 gallons 
pumped is chargeable to filtration. The 
total pumpage for the year was 260,772,298 
gallons. 

The receipts from the gas plant were 


And the disbursements.......... 


. sees» $45,662.26 
Showing a net profit of......... bins 


37,232.57 
8,429.69 
Compared with the previous year, receipts 
increased 19 per cent. (nineteen) while dis- 
bursements increased 14 per cent., or $7,342.98 
and $4,653.41 respectively. The increase 
in expenditure is due to the increased price of 
coal. 


bas A —-ge from the 'electric-lighting pam 
. $30,691.24 


And the disbursements 16,963.88 
13,727.36 


Showing a profit of. . 


Receipts increased 30 per cent. over the pre- 
vious year while disbursements increased only 
seven per cent. 


Oklahoma Oity, Oklahoma. 

A rew months ago the new water works 
at Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, were com- 
pleted, The question of a water supply 
was difficult to solve as there were serious 
drawbacks to both the two available sources, 
the well water was limited in amount and was 
very hard, while the river water was dirty and 
carried a high percentage of bacteria. After 
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extensive experiments with the wells the river 
was decided upon as the better source and a 
purification plant was started. 

The water is drawn in by two rotary pumps 
and is discharged into duplicate settling 
basins from which it flows through a gravity 
sand filter into a clear water reservoir. The 
washing of the sand in the filters is accom- 
plished by reversing the flow of water, at the 
same time agitating the sand and blowing air 
through the sand and water. This process 
needs only from ten to fifteen minutes and 
uses on an average about four per cent. of 
all the water filtered. A solution of sulphate 
of iron and sulphate of lime is added 
to the raw water to aid in the settling 
process. The contract calls for a 97 per 
cent. purification but in the months of 
operation an average of 98 per cent. has 
been maintained. Well equipped chemical 
and bacteriological laboratories are connected 
with the plant. 


Battle Creek, Michigan. 

DurineG over twenty years of operation the 
water works at Battle Creek have not found 
it necessary to replace a single pump, boiler, 
or other similar part of the plant. Meter 
rates are six to thirteen cents per 1,000 
gallons, with a minimum of three dollars a 
year. In 1907 the income from water rates 
was $37,863.85; from rent of meters, $4,048.17; 
charge for 508 hydrants, $20,320, and for 
other public uses $6,000, a total of $68,232.0? 
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The operating expenses were $14,400.51, 
and interest on the total cost $16,859.48, a 
total of $30,759.94. 


A Municipal Theater. 
NorTHAMPTON, Massachusetts, is one of 
the few cities in the United States that operates 
a municipal theater. In the last two years 
the Academy, which the city acquired under 
the Lyman bequest, has shown a total profit 
of $5,000. 


Build Thee More Stately Mansions. 

“‘A PETROLEUM monopoly has proved such 
a lucrative venture in the United States that 
the German government is considering the 
propriety of taking over the oil business in that 
country as a means of fattening the imperial 
treasury. Experts have been employed to 
report the necessary outlay involved in the 
purchase of existing plants in Germany, thus 
establishing the necessary preliminary to 
government ownership.”—Philadelphia Rec- 
ord. 

The Lord said, “Let there be light,” before 
He organized the world, but man has gen- 
erally failed to appreciate the force of that 
example. The German government, however, 
has come to realize its mistake. As between 
the oil business running the country and the 
country running the oil business the govern- 
ment has wisely chosen the latter. 


Bruno BEeckKHARD. 


NEWS OF INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION. 


By Hazet Hammonp ALBERTSON. 
Of the Bureau of Civic and Industria] Research. 


Among The Farmers of The Central West. 
HERE is no movement in any country 
more encouraging, nothing fraught 

with greater possibilities for the future to 
those of us whose faith is in the common 
people, whose religion is the religion of democ- 
racy, than the codperative movement among 
our Western farmers—those great, hearty, 
whole-souled men who are the chief factors 
in the production of the people’s bread, 
to whose labor is due, almost wholly the grain 
supply of the world. And these men, these 


real “captains of industry” are learning from 
every day’s experience, that in union alone 
there is strength, that only by combining 
with each other can they hope to live and 
labor under the decent economic conditions, 
which are the right of every human being. 
Of these, a large percentage comes from 
Northern Europe; from Norway and Sweden’ 
from Denmark and Holland, and from Ger- 
many, and they bring with them the experi- 
ence gained from years of codperative organ- 
ization in their own country, and the great 
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hope of finding in America the realization of 
their ideals of democracy. 

Our American farmers, while they have 
not had the actual experience of their foreign- 
born neighbors, have had over forty years of 
education along codperative lines. The Pat- 
rons of Husbandry, which twenty-five years 
ago had more than 1,500,000 members, the 
Grange which later merged itself with the 
Patrons, the Farmers’ Alliance which exerted 
such a powerful influence on behalf of better 
legislation for the farmers and cleaner politics, 
have done the pioneer work and prepared the 
way for the powerful farmers’ organizations 
which are now coming into existence in all 
the Western states, but more especially in 
the great grain-producing states of Iowa, 
Illinois, Nebraska, Minnesota and the Dako- 
tas. In all the states west of the Mississippi 
there are organizations of farmers’ societies, 
such as elevator and shipping companies, 
creameries, etc.,Sbut in each of the above- 
mentioned states these societies have united 
in the formation of a central state organiza- 
tion which plays a large part in the industrial 
life of the state, and in many instances is 
able to materially influence the political out- 
look in the interests of better government. 

Illinois was the first of the states to form a 
central organization, and it was largely due 
to the activity of the farmers of Mason 
County that this was done. The farmers of 
the little town of Manito, in Mason County, 
were among the first of the state to realize 
the need of organization in order to combat 
successfully the Line Elevator Companies, 
the trust interests, who, of course, were dis- 
criminated in favor of by the railroad when- 
ever possible. The farmers of Illinois had 
seen little individual companies swept out 
of existence by the powerful trust interests; 
some of these men had been forced to the wall 
themselves by methods every whit as under- 
handed and cruel as those of the Standard 
Oil, that huge preceptress whose teachings 
have crept into all corners of the world and 
promoted our whole system of commercial 
dishonesty, and they had been forced to the 
acknowledgement that salvation lay in organ- 
ization. Consequently in February, 1896, 
the farmers of Manito organized the Granger 
Elevator Company. Petitions were started 
for the organization of a company with $3,000 
capital, shares being $25, ten shares the limit 
to one person. By the end of March the 
stock was all sold and in November of that 
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year the company started in active business. 
This new company did not meet the opposi- 
tion which the later organizations encountered, 
the line companies believing, no doubt, that 
its life would be short, did not consider it 
formidable enough to fight. Still they had 
their troubles. In the first place the railroads 
refused their application for a site, so they 
were forced to purchase one, and after refer- 
ring the matter to the railroad and warehouse 
commission, a switch was secured by the pay- 
ment of $75. There was a shortage in cars 
and the Line Elevator people did advance 
grain prices, hoping thereby to force the failure 
of the new company, but by the end of three 
months car troubles were adjusted and in 
six months satisfactory freight rates were 
secured. 

The second farmers’ elevator company 
came into existence at Easton in July, 1897, 
and in 1899 a company was organized at 
Mason City which is now one of the largest 
in the state. These later companies under- 
took also to handle coal. From this time on 
the number of elevators increased very rapidly 
and by 1902 there were thirty in successful 
operation. About this time the Line Elevator 


Company began to realize the immense pos- 


sibilities in the farmers’ elevators, and they 
instituted a boycott againstthem. An agent 
of the regular dealers canvassed the state 
advising the commission men and track 
bidders to refuse consignments from codp- 
erative grain companies and regular deal- 
ers to refuse to carry on business with 
receivers who handled codperative business. 
Though the boycott was not successful it 
caused the farmers a great deal of trouble; 
some of the companies were completely 
shut out of their markets and others had 
their markets so restricted that they were 
unable to hold their own against their com- 
petitors. 

It was during this trying time, when 
unswerving loyalty to their cause was the 
farmers’ only hope, that the farmers united 
under the name of the “Farmers’ Grain 
Dealers’ Association of Illinois.” Their first 
president was John Collins of Tuscola; John 
A. McCreery of Mason City was elected 
secretary and still holds that position. Mr. 
McCreery is one of the guiding spirits of the 
state organization and has been manager of 
the Mason City Elevator Company ever 
since its formation. 

The State Association has proven a power- 
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ful force for honorable business and clean 
politics in Illinois, and because of its influence 
has been able to promote and foster farmers’ 
organizations, not only in Illinois, where 
there are at present over 160 companies 
but also in other states. The membership of 
these companies runs from 40 to over 400; 
the capital stock from $3,500 to $35,000. 
Some of these have extended their business 
to lumber, farm implements, etc., a few com- 
panies now have two or more stations, and 
several require two elevators to handle the 
grain of their stockholders. New companies 
are constantly being formed, and the old ones 
are finding it necessary to enlarge their plants 
in order to handle the grain brought to them. 

The Farmers’ Elevator at Illiopolis, [llinois, 
is a fair example of the growth of the move- 
ment in the state. The company was organ- 
ized on the twelfth of January, 1904, with a 
capital stock of $10,000 divided into shares 
of $50 each, no person being allowed to own 
more than five shares. The building, a 
modern, up-to-date elevator with a capacity 
of 50,000 bushels, was completed about the 
first of August, and the grain came in so 
rapidly that everything was filled before the 
railroad had the switch completed. The 
plant has been enlarged and improved by a 
considerable extent; a 25,000-bushel oat-bin, 
costing $1,200, has been built, an ear corn- 
crib and also another elevator section is to 
be added in the near future. During the 
last year 284,186 bushels of grain were shipped, 
and several thousand were turned away for 
lack of room. The company consists of 120 
stockholders, either actively engaged or con- 
nected with farming. It has paid two 
six-per-cent. dividends, and spent about 
$3,000 in enlarging the plant in the past year. 
In addition to the grain, they handled 12,000 
pounds of twine and some coal. This meas- 
ure of success is duplicated in nearly all of 
the elevators of that state. In Champlin, 
for instance, their annual report shows about 
twelve per cent. net profit; Cropsey has 
recently built a 40,000-bushel oat-house in 
addition to their elevator of 75,000 bushels 
capacity; the elevator at Cooksville has a 
capacity of 70,000 and handles about 400,000 
bushels yearly; the company at Colfax owns 
two elevators and handles 500,000 bushels 
of grain annually, and the Farmers’ Elevator 
Company of El Paso does the same; the 
Carlock Elevator Company reports a pros- 
perous year, there being an undivided surplus 
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of $2,000 on hand January 1, which they 
voted to keep in the treasury increasing the 
capital stock to $8,000 and then issuing a 
stock dividend of 33 1-3 per cent. on all 
stock outstanding at the first of the year 
This company handled nearly 250,000 bushels 
of grain and 750 tons of coal the past year. 
The Rooks Creek Elevator Company which 
has been doing business about eighteen 
months has a surplus of more than $1,200, and 
besides receiving good prices for their grain 
the company accumulated twelve per cent. 
on its capital stock. The Elevator Company 
at Monticello operates two elevators, and one 
day last fall there were counted 238 wagons 
loaded with corn standing in line waiting for 
their turn to be unloaded. The Cerro Gordo 
Company handled 317,414 bushels of grain 
in 1907; also 1,950 tons of soft coal and 281 
tons of hard coal. The total amount of 
business for the year was approximately 
$160,000 and a profit of $1,193 was realized 
after paying all expenses. 

Since the organization of the Codéperative 
Elevator at Mason City already referred to, 
in 1899, additions have been built to the ele- 
vator which holds 25,000 bushels, at a cost 
$3,500; cribs which hold 6,000 bushels of 
corn, and also two large coal sheds. All 
of these have been paid for out of the earning 
of the company, and in addition to this the 
company has paid $3,500 in dividends. They 
will soon put in a drier and make some other 
improvements, which will cost about $5,000. 
This company handles between 300,000 and 
400,000 bushels of grain a year. 

In Iowa the success has been even more 
marked. The State organization was formed 
two years later than that of Illinois, but it has 
outstripped its predecessor in the number of 
elevator companies formed. The struggle 
in Iowa was similar, though a more bitter 
fight was waged against the little codperative 
companies than in Illinois. The first society 
of the state was at Rockwell, Cerro Gordo 
County, and their success is largely attribut- 
able to the clause incorporated in their by-laws, 
providing that a commission of one-half cent 
per bushel should be paid into the company 
treasury by their members for every bushel 
of grain sold either to themselves or to their 
competitors. When sold to their own com- 
pany this represented the cost of handling 
the grain, and when sold to a competitor it 
was paid into the treasury just the same, 
and in this way the farmers’ company was 
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provided for, no matter how much the line 
elevator people raised the prices in their 
endeavor to force the farmers’ company out 
of business. The trust fought the farmers’ 
company at Rockwell, and fought them with 
every trick known to modern political busi- 
ness, and to the everlasting credit of the 
little group of staunch and faithful farmers, 
they failed. But,though the trust was beaten 
at Rockwell, the fight had been so hardly 
won that other sections of the state hesitated 
before organizing their own companies for 
fear of a similar experience. 

Mr. C. J. Messerole, who has been identi- 
fied with the movement from its inception and 
who is now secretary of the state organiz- 
tion, in relating the history of the fight says 
that “The policy of the combine for the time 
being was to ignore the Rockwell society, 
and after being driven out of that market 
paid little attention to them, but when a dozen 
or more of these companies were organized 
and the movement threatened to become gen- 
eral, then it was that the real purpose for 
which the Iowa Grain Dealers’ Association, 
under the leadership of the Line Elevator 
interests had been reorganized was dis- 
closed. Blacklisting the codperative com- 


panies and boycotting all commission houses 
who dared to receive the business of the 
codperatives, bulldozing local merchants with 
threats of putting in department stores, filling 
the local press with false reports of financial 
difficulties of codperative companies, formed 
a large part of the activities of the trusts’ 


Iowa representative. . . . Realizing that the 
net was slowly but surely encompassing 
them, a call was sent out in the month of 
October, 1904, from Rockwell for all coép- 
erative companies of the state to meet at 
Rockwell on November 4th, for the pur- 
pose of organizing an association, the object 
of which was to be a more intelligent and 
vigorous effort towards the promotion and 
organization of codperative societies and 
unite and solidify the existing companies for 
the struggle which all knew was to 
come.” 

Mr. McCreery, of the Illinois State Asso- 
ciation, Mr. W. M. Stickney and Mr. Mes- 
serole were invited to assist at the organiza- 
tion. “‘We were met at the train by a little 
band of pioneers,” continues Mr. Messerole, 
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“and escorted to the dining-hall. The town 
was decorated with flags and bunting and 
magnificent displays of the products of 
orchard and field.” 

The organization resulting from this meet- 
ing elected Mr. N. Densmore president, Mr. 
Messerole secretary, and J. H. Brown of 
Rockwell, treasurer. Twenty companies 
joined the Association at the start and that 
number has increased until at present there 
are over 200 companies belonging to the 
state organization, with a membership of 
30,000 farmers. 

This Association publishes the American 
Coéperative Journal, a monthly magazine, 
exceedingly well edited by Mr. Messerole, 
which contains considerable news of the 
advance of the codperative movement among 
the farmers. The Journal, which is pub- 
lished at Chicago, is endorsed by all the 
state organizations, and is a great factor in 
bringing them into closer relationship with 
each other, and in promoting actual codpera- 
tion between them. 

Nebraska also has a state federation, and 
their fifth annual convention was held at 
Lincoln on the twenty-first and twenty-second 
of January. About 2,000 farmers attended 
these meetings. There are 140 codperative 
elevator companies in this state and a large 
number of coéperative shipping companies. 
The association has declared itself strongly 
in favor of federal inspection of grain and 
weights, and is throwing its weight in favor 
of other legislation which will be of benefit 
to the farming interests. 

In Minnesota there was recently organized 
a state association of which Burr D. Alton of 
Ceylon, who is connected with a half-dozen 
coéperative societies in the state, was elected 
president, and R. L. Jolinston of Austin, 
secretary. As there are nearly 185 farmers’ 
elevators in the state the need of a central 
organization is apparent, and it is sure to 
promote the cause of codperative industry 
to a great extent. The coiperative cream- 
eries of Minnesota, of which there are over 
600, are codperating in this movement also. 

South Dakota held a convention in Febru- 
ary for the purpose of forming a state society, 
and other near-by states are realizing the 
need for taking such steps. 

Haze, Hammonp ALBERTSON. 
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PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION NEWS. 


By Rosert Tyson. 
Secretary of the American Proportional Representation League. 


The Oregon Campaign. 

HAVE received a copy of the four peti- 

tions of |the People’s Power League— 
a copy exactly like those actually used in 
obtaining signatures for the petitions. These 
are bound together in one book, in such 
shape that after the signatures were gotten 
the four petitions could be separated and 
rebound for presentation to the secretary of 
state as separate and distinct petitions. 

On comparison, I find that the Proportional 
Representation Amendment as printed in the 
Initiative petition is word for word as given 
in the January ARENA, except that the 
word “election” in the eighth line is “elec- 
tions” in the petition. 

I have had two letters from Mr. H. Den- 
linger, of 1445 Garfield Avenue, Portland, 
Oregon, which are especially useful to pro- 
portionalists. He asked for literature on 
Proportional Representation, and I sent him 
a full supply. 

Dealing with Proportional Representation 
systems, he objects both to the Hare-Spence 
and the Gove plans, and favors the Free List 
with Single Vote. He then procceds as 
follows: 

“P. R. simply means that each political 
party shall have the same proportion of mem- 
bers in a representative body as it has at the 
polls. Why is it not correct to say, Then we 
will divide the members accordingly? If 
the voter has a single vote, let him cast it for 
some candidate on the list of his party, as 
printed on the ballot, and let it count for the 
party represented by that list. Then when 
the count is made, let each party have its 
due proportion of representatives, and let 
the representatives of each party be taken 
from the highest candidates on its list. I 
think this plan would be very easily explained 
and illustrated, and I believe that the average 
voter could be made to understand it. Of 
course it is not absolute accuracy. But my 
experience has been that the simpler you can 
make a thing for the average voter the more 


readily he will endorse it. Therefore I am 
very much opposed to this literature (for gen- 
eral circulation) which undertakes to beat 
the principle out too fine. 

“‘T am speaking now from actual experience, 
for I have just got through circulating an 
Initiative petition for this measure. I was 
out five weeks, and secured between four and 
five thousand signatures on various petitions. 
I found this proportional representation 
amendment hardest to handle. Many of 
the people I saw asked me for literature, and 
I have also agreed to see them again. As an 
indication of the amount of work that must 
be done, I will say that not one man in a 
hundred that I approached seemed to know 
anything about P. R. Copies of the P. R. 
Amendment as proposed will be sent to every 
registered voter in the state, together with 
arguments; but there is need of a great deal 
of special work being done. A few people 
will vote for the measure on our endorsements, 
but the majority of those who vote for this 
will, like the citizen from Missouri, ‘have to 
be shown.’ 

“There ought, then, to be some simple 
A, B, C literature in pamphlet form, which 
would state the general principle as I have 
indicated, with a simple illustration of how 
the principle can be worked. I expect to. 
prepare something of this kind; but if there 
is anything printed already along the line I 
mention, I should like to know of it.” 

In his second letter Mr. Denlinger mentions 
the great demand for information about the 
four proposed measures of the People’s Power 
League, including that providing for propor- 
tional and preferential voting. He says that 
he finds it more convenient to push the expla- 
nation of the preferential vote for single 
officers, which is more readily apprehended. 
He expresses a decided opinion that if the 
measures of the People’s Power League go 
through at the polls, the political boss will 
be extinct. This the bosses know, and are 
fighting desperately. 
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PRoMPTLY come to me several copies of 
Representation, the journal of our English 
proportionalist friends. It is rich in news, 
and contains also a valuable article on the 
Second Ballot. Now that three or four parties 
are contesting British Parliamentary elec- 
tions, it is seriously proposed to adopt this 
plan of the Second Ballot, in order that rep- 
resentatives elected from single-member dis- 
tricts may have a majority of all the votes 
cast. 

From the columns of Representation I 
reproduce a generous proportion of the well- 
chosen “‘ News and Notes.” 

In The House of Lords. 

The Times of February 18th has the follow- 
ing account of the Municipal Representation 
Bill in the British House of Lords: 

“Lord Courtney of Penwith presented a 
bill to authorize the introduction of propor- 
tional representation in municipal elections 
and for other purposes in relation thereto. 
He reminded their lordships of the bill on the 
subject he introduced last year to which the 
House gave a second reading, and upon which 
a Select Committee reported. The bill he 
now submitted was substantially that of last 
year, with the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee incorporated. Under the existing 
system of conducting elections for municipal 
councils, whether by annual election of a 
third of the members or by triennial elections 
of the council as a whole, the result was deter- 
mined too much upon party lines, and men 
well qualified for service were often excluded 
because they did not enter the election con- 
test as party representatives. The method 
of the bill would secure representation of 
different opinions among electors in propor- 
tion to their strength. The machinery pro- 
posed the Committee found well suited to 
its purpose. Some doubt was expressed as 
to whether the electors would quite realize 
the intention, but on that point he thought 
anxiety was much exaggerated, and that our 
electors were not less intelligent than those 
of other countries. The Committee had pro- 
posed that the permission to local authorities 
to adopt the bill should be subject to the deci- 
sion, in the first instance, of a three-fifths, 
instead of a bare majority, and that the 
experiment should be valid for three years, 
only, but might then be renewed by a bare 
majority for another three years, at the end 
of which time the system of the bill could be 
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finally adopted by resolution, provided that 
either House of Parliament, within a given 
time, did not by an address secure that the 
resolution should be null and void. These 
recommendations had been adopted and he 
submitted the bill with confidence increased 
by the knowledge that since last year the 
principle it embodied had made further 
advance abroad—in Sweden, Holland, and 
especially by its reaffirmation and readoption 
in Tasmania, after a general election, at 
which the Ministry which had abolished the 
system had been defeated. 

“The Earl of Crewe, with an acknowledg- 
ment of the interesting speech of the noble 
lord, hoped he would not consider it disre- 
spectfu! or casting any doubt on the import- 
ance of the subject if debate were, in accord- 
ance with the customary course, deferred 
until the second reading.” 


Advance in France. 

Tue pea of proportional representation 
is making remarkable progress in France 
with two or three exceptions, the French 
Socialist party is solid for the reform, which 
gains support also among moderate Republi- 
cans and Conservatives of all shades of opin- 
ion, the opposition seeming chiefly to come 
from the Radicals at present in power. A 
recent number of L’Humanité, the organ of 
M. Jaurés, gives an account of a proposal 
which has very powerful backing and which, 
it is hoped, may secure widespread accept- 
ance. It is suggested that at the next munici- 
pal elections (conducted on the scrutin de 
liste system—much as in England) all parties 
should agree that wherever a second ballot 
is necessary the seats should without any 
actual contest be allotted among the various 
party lists of candidates which have been put 
forward in proportion to the votes actually 
received by each party at the first ballot. In 
other words, it is proposed by agreement to 
institute Proportional Representation by way 
of trial or experiment, so that France may 
see what she would gain by the reform. It 
is much to be hoped that this interesting 
experiment may be made in as many munici- 
palities as possible and that it may achieve 
the success which it deserves. The writer 
in L’Humanité observes incidentally that one 
of the advantages of Proportional Representa- 
tion is the abolition of the second ballot and 
its attendant disadvantages. And yet there 
are English writers who urge that England 
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should accept as a reform what France would 
suppress as an abuse. 


Tasmania. 

Here are some further particulars about 
the bill re-introducing Proportional Repre- 
sentation into Tasmania, which became 
law in November last. The new act divides 
Tasmania for the purposes of the State Assem- 
bly (the ‘Lower’ House) into five districts 
each with six members, but for the State 
Council (the ‘Upper’ House) the division is 
into fifteen districts of which thirteen are 
country districts with one member each and 
two are the city districts of Hobart, with three, 
and Launceston with two members. The 
Tasmanian Act will probably not come into 
actual use until] 1909, the year of the next 
state elections, and it will again be used 
in 1910 for the Commonwealth elections in 
Tasmania. Meanwhile our warmest con- 
gratulations are due to the little daughter 
state which in this respect leads the Anglo- 
Saxon world, and to Professor Nanson, of 
Melbourne, and Miss Spence, who have fought 
so long for reform. 


The Second Ballot. 
THE FOLLOWING abstracts give the main 
points of an interesting article on the Second 
Ballot, in the March issue of Representation: 


“Let us look at the second ballot a little in 
detail. The ordinary form is that in cases 
where there are more than two candidates 
for a single-member constituency,then, unless 
one candidate has a clear majority of all the 
votes polled, a second election is held after an 
interval of a week or fortnight from the first; 
at this second election, either by law, as in 
Germany, or by the ordinary political prac- 
tice, as in France, only the two candidates 
highest on the poll at the first election are 
before the electors, and the candidate who 
gets the greater number of votes is chosen. 
The same effect can also be produced without 
the expense and trouble of two elections by 
allowing the elector at the first election to 
mark with the figure 2 the candidate to wliom 
he would wish his vote transferred if the 
candidate of his own choice is lowest on the 
poll. This is a considerable improvement in 
machinery, as the interval between the two 
elections on the ordinary plan is apt to be 
occupied with rather undesirable wire-pulling, 
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but the root principle of the method—the 
elimination of the smallest of three parties 
and the limitation of the choice of the electors 
to the representatives of the two larger parties— 
remains the same. 

“Now, even if one looks at the constituency 
itself alone, this method is erroneous. For 
if three parties, Red, Pink and White, are 
contesting the seat and the poll results: Red, 
5,000; White, 4,000; Pink, 3,000, the final 
contest will be between Red and White. But 
it may well be that Pink would defeat either 
Red or White in a fight between Pink and 
Red or Pink and White. Therefore in such 
a case that candidate of the three whose 
opinions most nearly accord with those of the 
electors is defeated. 

“In Belgium it was the defects of the 
Second Ballot which lead to the introduction 
of proportional representation. Thus in the 
recent reports from British Representatives 
Abroad on the Second Ballot, the British 
Minister in Brussels (Sir A. Hardinge) tells 
us that ‘the overwhelming victory of the Cler- 
ical party in 1884 was largely due to the fact 
that in every second ballot between Catholics 
and Socialists, the Liberals voted for the 
former, whilst in every second ballot between 
Catholics and Liberals . . . the Socialists 
preferred the Catholics ...In 1896 the 
Socialists in turn were the victims. . . . Lib- 
eral electors . . . voted everywhere at the 
second ballot for Clerical . . . candidates, 
with the result that the Clericals won every 
one of the eighteen seats for Brussels, although 
the total number of Clerical electors in a 
total electorate of 202,000 was only 89,000. 
. . » It was the practical experience of condi- 
tions such as these which gradually convinced 
all the Belgium parties that, given a three- 
cornered fight in every or nearly every con- 
stituency, the only way of preventing a 
minority from turning the scales and exclud- 
ing from all representation the views of nearly 
half the electorate was to adopt the system 
of proportional representation.’ Will our 
statesmen refuse to learn from Belgium, or 
are we in England also to have to pass through 
a period of incoherence and inconsistencies ? 
In Germany the results of the Second Ballot 
are equally unsatisfactory; the votes polled 
and the seats gained at the last general election 
for the Reichstag are so remarkable that we 
need not apologize for their reproduction. 
They were as follows: 
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Radical Groups 


In other words, the Social Democrats, the 
strongest single party in votes, are the weakest 
in members, because there was a general 
combination against them in the second 
ballot, and so, instead of their having one- 
third of the seats, they have about one-ninth, 
and a totally false impression has been pro- 
duced of the real distribution of political 
opinion in Germany. It is sometimes sup- 
posed that the inequalities of the German 
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distribution of seats are the cause of this 
unsatisfactory result; but this is an error. 
In 1903 these ineqalities were as great, but 
the Socialists won nearly twice as many seats. 
Why? Because in 1903 there was no gen- 
eral combination against them on the second 
ballot. But, plainly, the proportion which 
the voters of a party bear to the whole, and 
not the attitude of other sections of voters, 
should determine the representation which 
the party obtains in a national assembly.” 


Rosert Tyson. 
Toronto, Canada. 
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SS SAN ANTONIO: This 
month we give another of Grorce WHARTON 

JAMES’ ing and informing papers on 
leading Southern cities. 


The Relation Between Woman in Industry and the 
Growth of Crime: Few magazine articles of the 
present year will appeal so forcibly to the more 
thoughtful readers as the contribution which we 
publish this month prepared expressly for Tue 
AreENA by our Berlin correspondent, Maynarp 
Burier. It is a masterly and stimulating discus- 
sion of one of the gravest problems that confront 
civilization. The author has made a deep study 
of the question. Grave and disquieting facts and 
data are ed from authoritative sources, 
revealing conditions in Germany, Japan, France 
and hago tem countries; after which the author 
ape a remedy for the evil conditions that 
strike at the root of civilization—a remedy that 
it is suggested the United States and Canada in 
codperation might introduce and that would 
greatly better the lot of women and eliminate the 
most menacing conditions that are now acti 
with a mighty and oftentimes irresistibly down 
pressure upon the industria] woman. 


Concerning Compulsory Arbitration: Our frontis- 
a. this month is a remarkably life-like portrait of 

fr. THroporE ScHRoEDER, who contributes a 
paper of real value in this issue on one of the most 
vital questions before the American public. The 
author has made arbitration the subject of careful 
research. His treatment is judicial, sane and 
broad. As in everything from his pen, reason and 
an overmastering love of justice dominate the 
discussion. 


Emerson as Writer and Man: It is with great 

leasure that we welcome again to the pages of 

HE ARENA the ripe scholar and always fascina- 
ing essayist, Professor James T. Brxsy. Shortly 
after the founding of this review, Dr. Brxsy was 
secured as one of our regular contributors, and his 

pers soon became a very popular feature of 

HE ARENA with —— ple in America 
and Great Britain. Indeed, the contributions of 
few of ou exeennaes called forth — ye 
praise as did his always interesting an t- 
stimulating — e present discussion of 
“Emerson as Writer and Man” is, in our judg- 
ment, unsurpassed by any of the really great brief 
essays that have been written on the sage and 
philosopher of Concord. It will be followed by 
another paper by Dr. Brxsy dealing with Emerson’s 
message. 


Through the Closed Shop to the O World: 
Friends of organized labor will find in Mr. Horace 
TRAUBEL’s paper which we present this month 
the strongest brief argument that has yet been pre- 
sented in favor of the closed shop. Mr. TravuBe 
as ae Sa = , & by oe bs eager 
in years and as jogra an 
and confidant, came into such vital touch with the 
_ gray poet” that his broad spirit, his love 

justice, freedom and fraternity or fundamental 
democracy has been imbibed, no less than some- 
thing of the original, rugged and direct presenta- 
oo < — which SS a Wurrman’s 
work. paper is extremely ly owing to 
the fact that a powerful capitalistic ization 
is actively at work seeking to reduce i 
labor to serfdom and is spending vast amounts of 
money in attempting to arouse a general prejudice 
against the ized workers. 
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The Quest: Rev. Dr. Httprers, who is an excep- 
tionally able orthodox , contributes to 
on evolution and 
that which is behind the oldment. In this 
per the author takes a position somewhat sim- 
is to Ghat matetetesd By Db. Atrrep Russe. 
Watiace, Henry Drummond and many other 
minent evolutionary thinkers, all of whom 
eld that evolution merely dealt with the method 
of advancing life from the primary cell to the com- 
lex nervous and mental of civilized man. 
n the nature of the case evolution does not attempt 

to describe the origin of life. 


Py Laudation o 
odin A Hon. 


the Rich: Our readers 
Joun D. Works’ paper in this 
issue with the morally disin 
influence that follows the persistent focussing © 
= mind of the public on the abnormally rich, 
as it does to create an idea of superiority 

=a -r =_4 excellence tha in a 
rep ic sho’ ever as the master 
spring of genuine worth. Te nether i is a leading 
jurist of the Pacific coast. 


The Political Outlook for the Coming Presiden- 
tial Election: In this issue the Hon. Grorce Frep. 
Wriu1as, the strongest, ablest and most funda- 
mental of the Democratic leaders of New England, 
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contributes a brief paper on the t tical 

oo. Mr. Wasiaan sone of ho tant areca 

in the ranks of lemocracy. His analyat 

of present +4 pen This well merits the 

attention of our = rt is comple- 
mented by our ahora” dealing * Presidential 

Possibilities.” 


ive d 


How Clara Barton Became Interested in Christian 
Science: Mrs. EvGEnia Pavut JEFFERSON con- 
tributes a most interesting wey) oe Hedy 
ing with the causes that | Barron, the great 
leader of the Red Cross movement, to investigate 
Christian Science. 


A Socialist’s Definition of Socialism: We think 
it is safe to say that the clearest exposition of the 
master aim of the Socialists that has appeared 
in the com of a brief e article will be 
found in this issue of Tae ARENA. It was prepared 
or yd e by the Hon. Cart D. THompson, 

mocratic CY ay the Wisconsin 
ay This pa much to clear 
up pe ge iy - aderstandings dings which exist in 

e@ public min ue to e persistent misrepre- 
sentations of Socialists and Socialism which have 
appeared in that part of the daily press controlled 
by the plutocracy. 








